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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM H. Y. HACKETT. 
By Frank W. Hackett, Esq., of Portsmouth, N. H. 


A GENERATION is fast disappearing from among us, which 
had grown into early manhood long before steam, the tele- 
graph, or the improved methods of education began to work changes 
in the conditions of society. Their struggles to obtain a start in 
life were made under circumstances which it is well nigh impossible 
should again exist. Not that privation and hardship do not await 
the youth of to-day; but the rugged features which characterized 
New England living at the opening of the present century, stamped 
upon young men from the farm an impress, whose precise likeness 
is no longer to be seen. The story of their career cannot too often 
be told, to encourage the formation of those habits of frugality and 
patient industry which alone lead to usefulness and success. 


Wiiu1am Henry Youne Hackett died at his residence in 
Portsmouth, N. H., August 9, 1878, aged seventy-seven years and 
ten months. He was born at Gilmanton, N..H., September 24, 
1800, and was the eldest of six sons and three daughters, children 
of Allen and Mary (Young) Hackett. The others were Jeremiah 
Mason, Nancy Young, Hiram Stephen, Mary Jane (wife of An- 
drew Dyer Leighton), living at Belmont, N. H.; Eliza Ann (wife 
of Jeremiah Carlton Hackett), living at Boston ; George Washing- 
ton, Charles Alfred (living at the homestead in Belmont, formerly 
a part of Gilmanton), and Luther Allen. 

It is difficult to determine whence came the two or three indivi- 
duals of the Hackett name, of whom traces are found soon after the: 
settlements in Massachusetts and New Hampshire. Occasional 
mention is made of the name in English history, and John Hacket 
(bishop of Litchfield, 1661-70) has secured a place in literature by 
his life of Archbishop Williams; while Sir Charles Hacket, an 
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officer in the service of the Estates, who aided in capturing Mon- 
trose, lives under a ban in the popular ballad of “The Gallant 
Grahams.” We find Hackettstown in Carlow County, Ireland; 
and since the time of Sir Thomas Hacket, Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
in 1688, and a rigid catholic, the name occurs with considerable 
frequency. Certain physical traits in the descendants of the New 
England ancestry lend credibility to a tradition that they came from 
Holland, whence, in 1794, emigrated Thomas, father of James Henry 
Hackett, the actor, whose son, John Keteltas, has been for some 
years Recorder of New York city. 

The earliest ancestor now known of William Henry Young Hack- 
ett, bore the family name of William, and lived at Salisbury, Mass., 
where many of his descendants were shipwrights. He was probably 
the “ Will Hacket,” who had a grant in 1656, at Dover, “ touching 
Bellemie’s Bank freshet,” and was taxed at Cocheco, 1657-8. He 
sold his land to Thomas Hanson and went to Exeter, where a 
daughter Mary was born in 1665. By occupation a mariner, Capt. 
William Hackett married Sarah Barnard, at Salisbury, January 31, 
1667 ; owned land in that town, and lived there till his death in 
1713. John, the second child of William and Sarah, was born at 
Amesbury, in 1669; all the other children at Salisbury. “ Will 
Hacket” took the oath of allegiance at Exeter in 1667, and was 
rated there in the province lists in 1681 and 1682. Savage thinks 
the two may be the same person, and that he may originally have 
come from Lynn, where was Jabez in 1644, who removed to 
Taunton. ; 

Capt. William Hackett commanded the sloop “Indeavour of 
Salsbury, in the county of Norfolk, in New England,” in 1671, and 
in May of that year acted a conspicuous part in the first recorded 
jury trial in New Jersey. Gov. Carteret had insisted that payment 
of duties at the custom-house in New York, by vessels entering 
Sandy Hook, gave no right to trade in the province of New Jersey, 
but that license therefor should be taken out at the custom-house in 
Elizabeth Town. Capt. Hackett, not entertaining that view of pro- 
vincial sovereignty, undertook to trade on the Jersey side, after 
having paid the duties only at New York. The governor seized his 
vessel and summoned a jury to try the offender upon a charge of 
illegal trading. The captain conducted the defence himself, and is 
said to have presented with much ability fourteen grounds for acquit- 
tal, enough, one would conceive, to bewilder an ordinary jury. 
That body, “after a 2d and 3d going forth,” came in and declared 
that “the matter Committed to them is of too great waight for them,” 
and were discharged. A second jury suited the governor’s purpose 
better. They promptly found Capt. Hackett guilty, and his sloop 
was declared forfeited.* 


* III. E. J. Records, 75; Hatfield’s History of Elizabeth, 135. 
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The children of William and Sarah Hackett were Sarah, John, 
Ephraim, William, Judah, Ebenezer and Katharine. From Judah 
was descended the late Dr. Horatio Balch Hackett, the distinguished 
biblical scholar and writer. Ebenezer, born Oct. 17, 1687, mar- 
ried Hannah, daughter of Jarves Ring, and had twelve children, the 
oldest son, Ephraim, having been born at Salisbury, Oct. 3, 1711. 

At the age of twenty-three, Ephraim Hackett married Dorothy, 
daughter of Stillson Allen, of Salisbury, and great-granddaughter 
of Mr. William Allen, a leading man at the settlement of the town 
in 1638. In1749, or near that date, Ephraim Hackett made his way 
to Canterbury, N.H., then little more than a wilderness, though grant- 
ed twenty-two years earlier. He bought a large tract of land, took 
an active part in town and parish matters, and lived to a hearty 
old age upon the “ Hackett homestead.” The children of Ephraim 
and Dorothy were Ezra,’ Hezekiah, Ezra,? Jeremiah, Betty, Mary, 
Ephraim,’ Miriam, Ephraim,’ Dorothy, Allen, Charles and Ebene- 
zer, the last six having been born in Canterbury. 

Jeremiah, a farmer of Canterbury, died there in the prime of life, 
in 1797. His children by his wife Polly (Robinson), all born in 
C., were Sarah, Bradbury, Jeremiah, Allen, Daniel, Polly, Asa, 
Betsey, Susan and Patty. Of these, Allen, the father of the subject 
of this sketch, was born July 15, 1777. He studied at Gilmanton 
Academy, at its opening in 1794, and married Mary, daughter of 
Joseph Young, a prominent citizen, who after marrying Anna Fol- 
som, at Exeter, in 1711, had removed thence to Gilmanton, with 
the Folsoms and Gilmans. Mr. Allen Hackett began life as a 
tanner, but soon gave up this occupation for that of a farmer in 
Gilmanton, in which pursuit he met with fair success. He was a 
large, fine-looking man, reserved in manner, a great reader, and of 
considerable repute as a sagacious and influential politician. He 
died in 1848, highly esteemed for his many sterling qualities. 

Mr. Hackett’s mother enjoyed a reputation for beauty, as well as 
for superior mental endowments. She had neglected no opportu- 
nity to cultivate her mind, readily assimilated what she gathered from 
books, and proved herself a thoroughly good mother to her child- 
ren. With the taste that William Henry early displayed for study 
she heartily sympathized, and she stimulated his ambition to devote 
himself, upon growing up, to some calling more intellectual than 
farming as then practised. Between mother and son there existed 
a harmony and affection which did much to shape his character and 
insure his success in after life. 

Upon him fell the ordinary duties of the oldest boy of a farmer’s 
family. Though conscientious in the performance of duty, he can- 
not be said to have taken kindly to any species of farm work. Said 
his father, “ Clearing up brush heaps is the only mark of a good 
farmer I ever saw in William Henry.” Playmates were few, and 
it was in books that he found his chief recreation. Much of his 
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reading and study was done by candle-light, after the day’s work in 
the field. At the age of twelve he was permitted to attend the 
academy at the “Corner” (as the village was called), and walked 
daily two miles each way over a hilly road, besides continuing to 
help his father at spare hours. To purchase a geography and atlas, 
he went into the woods with an axe, and cutting a cord of wood, 
hauled it to the Corner, where for two dollars he delivered it at the 
purchaser’s door. Says Judge Ira A. Eastman, who though his 
junior at the academy, remembers the circumstance: “I do not 
think he did this from necessity (because his father was a man of 
considerable means for those days), but from an ambitious and most 
commendable desire not to bring upon his father any more charges 
than he could help. In those times the feeling and disposition of 
young men, farmers’ sons, generally was to help forward the inter- 
ests of parents and the household, and to pay all their own expenses, 
when it could possibly be done.” 

For the eight years that he prosecuted his studies at Gilmanton 
Academy, he profited by the instruction of Mr. Andrew Mack, a 
Dartmouth graduate, and a highly successful teacher. Mr. Hackett 
was quick to learn, and improved his time to the best advantage. 
Says Asa McFarland, Esq., of Concord: “I remember particu- 
larly the commendation Mr. Mack bestowed upon him for his per- 
severance in acquiring useful knowledge.” During this period, in 
addition to working upon the farm, he tended for a brief season in 
a country store, and taught school for several terms. Before he 
left the academy, we find that he had begun his law studies, bor- 
rowing for the purpose text-books of Stephen Moody, Esq., the 
only lawyer in practice at the Corner. Matthew Perkins, Esq., 
received him at the age of twenty into his office at Sanbornton 
Square as a student at law. “I should never,” he wrote years 
afterwards, “have quitted farming (which I regard as the happiest 
occupation for those suited to it), if I had not felt that I must be a 
lawyer or nobody.” 

After diligent application to his law studies for about a year and 
a half, he obtained the consent of Ichabod Bartlett to enter his 
office at Portsmouth. In April, 1822, he set out from Gilmanton 
to make, from choice on foot, the trip of more than forty miles to 
Portsmouth. He wore a new homespun suit, the work of his 
mother’s hands, and carried a change of clothes in a bundle, which 
with three dollars in money completed his outfit. From Northwood, 
where he passed the night at a friend’s house, he happened to be 
taken in a chaise to Portsmouth, arriving there at nightfall, without 
personal acquaintance with a single individual in the town. Rock- 
ingham County could then boast a bar of great distinction. Web- 
ster had but recently left Portsmouth for Boston; Mason, Bartlett, 
Cutts, and N. A. Haven, Jr., were in active practice, while Wood- 
bury, though upon the bench, kept his law-office open for students, 
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of whom Franklin Pierce was one. The brilliant George Sullivan 
lived at Exeter. Mr. Bartlett had acquired an exalted reputation 
for adroitness and skill in the trial of jury cases, qualities which, 
added to his eloquence, were soon to gain him the title upon the 
floor of Congress of “the Randolph of the North.” 

Our young candidate for professional honors entered at once upon 
a course of advanced study, varied by office work, which kept him 
busy each day till ten in the evening. To help meet expenses he 
resorted to school-keeping. After teaching the High School at 
Portsmouth for three months (working at the office during spare 
hours and evenings), he was asked to accept the situation as its 
permanent head, at a salary of six hundred dollars a year, an offer 
which he gratefully but promptly declined. His good friends in 
the country were sorely exercised, and predicted that he had made 
the mistake of a life-time. 

In 1824 he was chosen assistant clerk of the Senate, and again 
in 1825. Three years later he served a term as full clerk of the 
Senate. His admission to the bar took place in January, 1826, 
soon after which he formed a law partnership with N. A. Haven, 
Jr., which promised him great advantages. The sudden death of 
this accomplished and estimable man cut short this privileged rela- 
tion, and for fifty-two years Mr. Hackett continued at the bar with- 
out an associate in business. His practice grew extensive and va- 
ried, both in the state and federal courts, and before committees of 
the legislature. In his early years there was much commercial liti- 
gation, a fair share of which fell to him; while at a later period 
investments in railroads and manufactories introduced new subjects 
of legal controversy, where his acumen and practical good sense 
were of great value to his clients. Few cases involving property 
to any considerable amount have been litigated in that part of New 
Hampshire during the last half century, in which he has not been 
retained of counsel. Mr. Hackett was admitted to the bar of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, Dec. 13, 1861, on motion of 
Hon. E. M. Stanton, and argued one or two important causes before 
that tribunal. 

Just as he was coming forward in his profession, “ the case lawyer ” 
was disappearing. In the earlier days so scanty were the re- 
ports that a well-equipped practitioner was expected to know pretty 
well by heart the “cases” in which leading principles had been 
laid down, so as to cite them readily from memory. Though Mr. 
Hackett’s memory was extraordinary, he had early schooled himself 
to retain principles rather than cases. He had a natural aptitude 
for pursuing a legal doctrine to its results, and applying legal prin- 
ciples to a new condition of things. Upon the submission of a ques- 
tion for his opinion, he would prefer to turn it well over in his mind 
and arrive at a conclusion, before looking at the books. His argu- 
ments, which are in many cases printed im extenso in the N. H. 
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Reports, are marked by clearness and logical force, and by a rea- 
soning from a few underlying principles rather than by a display of 
authorities. Not that he omitted a decision that told in his favor, 
for he knew pretty much every point that had been settled in New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts, and held it tenaciously in memory, 
but he had not that superstitious reverence for an authority that is 
sometimes seen at the bar. He believed in law reform, and to him 
as much as to any single member of the profession, is due the foot- 
hold which equity practice has at last got in New Hampshire. He 
declined judicial position, and to the end of his life enjoyed a full 
measure of success as a persuasive advocate, and a safe and judi- 
cious counsellor. At the time of his death he was the president of 
the Bar Association of New Hampshire, and the oldest practitioner 
at the Rockingham bar; indeed, he had continued in active prac- 
tice a longer period than any of his predecessors at that bar. 

An interesting reminiscence of these fifty-two years is the fact 
that he was the last survivor of the array of eminent counsel en- 
gaged in the Bradbury Cilley will case, tried at Exeter before Chief 
Justice Joel Parker, in 1833. The trial, which lasted more than a 
week, was held in the parish meeting-house, which was crowded 
with those in attendance, many of whom were ladies. For the 
‘appellants appeared Messrs. Hackett, Sullivan and Mason; for the 
appellees, Messrs. Bell, Cutts, Atherton and Webster. Mr. Mason 
addressed the jury for four hours, while Mr. Webster consumed 
about six hours, both efforts being masterly displays of forensic elo- 
quence. The jury found for the appellees. An incident of the 
trial Mr. Hackett was accustomed to relate as follows :—Being junior 
counsel, he read the pleadings at the opening, and as he descended 
from the platform to return to one of the pews in front, an elderly 
member of the bar, then retired from practice, motioned to him with 
some concern in his countenance. Mr. H., as he leaned over to 
hear what was to come, could scarcely conceal his amusement at the 
monition, “I am afraid, Sir, that Mr. Mason is not aware what a 
great mistake he is making to undertake this case at his time of life.” 
Mr. Mason was just sixty-five ! 

His active political life, as is true of so many of the profession in 
New Hampshire, may be said to have begun with his law prac- 
tice. Year after year he was counted upon to preside at meetings, 
or to make political addresses, in his own or neighboring towns. He 
warmly espoused the principles of the whig, and its successor, the 
republican party. Repeatedly chosen to represent Portsmouth in 
the legislature, he served upon the important committees of rail- 
roads and the judiciary, soon going to the head of each as chairman. 
To facilitate business, and to prevent measures of doubtful utility 
from being passed, were his objects rather than to win reputation as 
a debater ; still, though he seldom took up the time of the house by 
speech-making, no member retained an influence more weighty or 
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more certain to be relied upon, when he had occasion to exercise it. 
Elected to the senate in 1861, his labors and sound judgment greatly 
strengthened the hands of the executive at that stirring period. In 
July of that year he used the following prophetic language, in reply 
to a senator who had denounced the bill for raising troops as un- 
constitutional : “ This rebellion is to be crushed and the union pre- 
served. ‘The senator is probably correct in believing that the gov- 
ernment will be stronger after it has subdued the rebellion than 
ever before. Every true man must wish it to be strong enough to 
be able to fulfil its duties. Terrible as this crisis is, it was as in- 
evitable as the American revolution, and will in its results be as 
full of blessings. In the end the rebels will find their level, and 
the loyal men will enjoy a lasting peace under a government of their 
own making.” 

In 1862 he was made president of the senate, a position which 
he filled to the acceptance of both political parties. He headed the 
whig electoral ticket for president in 1852, and the republican elec- 
toral ticket at the reélection of Mr. Lincoln in 1864; and was one 
of the vice-presidents of the convention which re-nominated Pre- 
sident Grant, in 1872. In 1876 he acted as temporary chairman 
of the convention for revising the constitution of New Hampshire, 
and unexpectedly received a very large and flattering vote as per- 
manent president. He rarely failed to attend a caucus, and proba- 
bly throughout his long life never once omitted to deposit his vote 
on election day. For the last twenty-six years ex-Gov. Goodwin 
and himself went in company to the polls at each election, whether 
municipal, state or federal, and deposited their votes together. 

Mr. Hackett entered the Piscataqua Bank as a director in July, 
1827, and served continuously as a bank director ever since, a period 
of fifty-one years. In January, 1845, upon the organization of 
the Piscataqua Exchange Bank, he became its president, and held 
that office till August, 1863, when the charter expired. He was 
an earnest promoter of the national bank system, and frequently 
communicated with his friend Secretary Chase in person and by 
correspondence upon the details of the subject. While the act cre- 
ating these institutions was pending in Congress, he had made an 
arrangement to organize a national bank at Portsmouth, and await- 
ed for their completion the news of its passage. He at once assumed 
and retained during life the presidency of the First National Bank of 
Portsmouth, which claims the honor of being the first national bank 
organized in the country. He was senior trustee of the Portsmouth 
Savings Bank, one of the oldest institutions of the kind in the union ; 
and president of the Piscataqua Savings Bank, chartered largely by 
his efforts, which went into operation in April, 1878. His continu- 
ous term of service as president of a discount bank, doubtless ex- 
ceeded that of any similar official in the United States. 

To banking Mr. Hackett had given his best thought, and the 
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uniform prosperity of the corporations under his charge attests the 
soundness of his judgment upon matters of finance. He under- 
stood the science of investing money, not only as a means of im- 
proving private fortune, but in its wider influence upon the commu- 
nity at large, and upon the national credit. He was consulted by 
many in various walks of life, seeking advice what to do with their 
savings, whom he encouraged by his kindly manner, and to whom 
he freely accorded the benefit of his long experience. It is safe to 
say that few men in any community, by example, by private coun- 
sel and by public lecture, have done so much to impress upon young 
ople the principles of economy and of sober living. 

Like all busy men, he managed to find leisure for the indulgence 
of tastes outside his daily occupation. Besides accomplishing a 
vast amount of miscellaneous reading, he had, while a student, 
formed the habit of contributing to the press, and for over fifty 
years the columns of the Portsmouth Journal were enriched from 
time to time with thoughtful, well-written articles from his pen. 
For about a year, in 1842, he was one of the editors of The Wash- 
ingtonian, a weekly newspaper devoted to the cause of temperance 
by means of moral suasion. At the request of the family he pre- 
pared a memoir, some years since, of Andrew Halliburton (a gentle- 
man of literary tastes at Portsmouth), for private circulation, of which 
a recent critic has said: “It is a model in that kind of composition. 
Clear and epigrammatic in style, with well chosen language and a 
pleasing cadence of structure, the piece displays much nice discrimi- 
nation of character, and abounds in just and judicious reflections.” 
He is the author also of an admirable sketch of the late Charles W. 
Brewster, prefixed to the second series of the “Rambles about 
Portsmouth.” He wrote numerous essays and lectures, and deliver- 
ed several public addresses upon special occasions, all of which are 
characterized by precision of thought, earnestness of conviction and 
a well sustained style. His chief excellence as a writer is to be 
found in the many obituary and quasi-biographical notices of friends, 
or townsmen, which it had been his fortune for years to furnish. 
Hardly a single individual of prominence in Portsmouth has passed 
away during the last forty years that Mr. Hackett has not sketched 
the events of his life, and presented a kindly but just estimate of 
of his character. To mark through a long stretch of years the 
growth and development of character, and to keep vivid in memory 
a record of his cotemporaries, was a habit in which he found peculiar 
pleasure. The last personal friend for whom he performed the sad 
office of a parting tribute, was Charles B. Goodrich, of Boston. 
They were about the same age, had practised law together at Ports- 
mouth under similar circumstances, and Mr. Goodrich’s death, which 
he keenly felt, preceded his own by a little more than two months. 

Though not an antiquary or genealogist, he recognized the fine 
flavor of an authentic bit of early history or biography ; and in the 
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range of local tradition his memory had treasured up a rich fund of 
incident and anecdote. Of late years he was frequently applied to 
for information about people who were passing off the stage half a 
century ago; and he could recall a name or verify a date from mem- 
ory with apparent ease. His bright clever sayings went the rounds 
of the bar, and he proved no exception to the rule that lawyers, as 
a profession, are good story tellers. When Mr. Hackett related an 
anecdote, and he always had a pertinent one ready, his good humor 
and happy mode of expression brought sure enjoyment to the lis- 
tener. Two years ago, at his suggestion, the bar association of 
New Hampshire appointed a committee of one member from each 
county, of which he was made chairman, to collect materials for 
sketches of the bar of the state from the earliest times. His death, 
it is to be feared, has closed the only source from which much of 
this valuable information could have been derived. 

In recognition of his attainments at the bar, as well as of his lit- 
erary tastes, Dartmouth College conferred upon him the degree of 
A.M. in 1858. When the New Hampshire Historical Society was 
formed at Portsmouth, May 20, 1823, he was present, an incident 
to which he alluded at the semi-centennial celebration at Concord 
in 1873, at which date but one other survivor was living. He did 
not join the society, however, till 1834, since which time he had 
proved himself one of its most efficient members. He was chosen 
its vice president in 1860, and served as president from 1861 to 
1866. 

He had been director in three railroads, of one of which he be- 
came president; and at his death was a director, or president, of 
several organizations in Portsmouth of a business, educational or 
charitable character; as well as trustee and treasurer of the Rice 
Public Library, of Kittery, in Maine. 

On the 21st of December, 1826, he married Olive, second daugh- 
ter of Joseph Warren Pickering, Esq., of Portsmouth, a lineal de- 
scendant of John Pickering, who came to Portsmouth in 1636, and 
owned Pickering’s Neck, a large tract of land at the south part of 
the town.* The young couple began housekeeping in the dwell- 
ing-house where they ever since lived, where they celebrated their 
golden wedding, and where the widow still survives. They occu- 
pied the same pew in the church of the South Parish (Unitarian) 
for upwards of half a century. 

In person Mr. Hackett lacked but little of six feet in height, 
was of a well built frame, of dark complexion, with fine black 


* Their children and grandchildren are as follows: 

WI u1amM Henry, b. Dec. 6, 1827 ; m. Mary Wells Healey, of Hampton Falls, N. H., 
Dec. 4, 1851. Children—Mary Gertrude, b. Feb. 20, 1853; Wallace, b. May 1, 1856; Bes- 
sie Bell, b. Feb. 28, 1863. 

. Marianna, b. June 9, 1836; m. Nov. 14, 1877, to Robert Cutts Peirce, of Portsmouth. 

Frank WakREN, b. April 11, 1841; Harvard, 1861. 

Eten Lovisa, b. Aug. 22, 1842; m. Oct. 11, 1865, to Eben. Morgan Stoddard, of Led- 
yard, Conn. Children—Mabel Virginia, b. Portsmouth, Va., Dec. 13, 1870. 
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hair that had become but slightly tinged with gray at the date 
of his death; and was somewhat quick and nervous in move- 
ment. The engraving that accompanies this sketch may be relied 
upon as fairly presenting his features. Happy in his domestic rela- 
tions, while he assuined the responsibilities, he was to a surprising 
degree exempt from the trials and misfortunes of life. And when 
it pleased God to remove him, after years of health and prosperity, 
the stroke was tempered with mercy. In full vigor of mind, and 
with perfect composure, he bade those about him a loving farewell, 
and gently fell asleep. 

It is not for the writer here to venture upon an outline of char- 
acter, where affection may blind one to faults and magnify virtues. 
But in so far as it stands revealed from the facts thus imperfectly set 
forth, do we not recognize in him “a workman that needeth not to 
be ashamed” ? 





INDENTURE OF LOIS, AN INDIAN APPRENTICE, 1751. 
Communicated by ALEXANDER WILLIAMS, Esq., of Boston. 


Ye; following document has been loaned to me by Silas Peirce, Esq., 
of Scituate, Mass. It is a blank printed form filled out in writing. 
The written portions are here distinguished by being inclosed in brackets. 
It is evident that the same form was used for whites and for males as is 
used for this Indian female. The document has a value as showing what was 
required of apprentices, and what privileges they enjoyed in the middle of the 
last century. On the back is an assignment, dated Dec. 10, 1751, for £4.10s.6d. 
to “ Willyoum Gold,” witnessed by Atwood Hill and Benja. Peirce 3d. 


This Kndenture Tlitnesseth, 

That [Lois an Indian Woman of Scituate in the County of Plymouth of 
about Sixteen years of age] of [Her] own free Will and Accord, and with 
the Consent of [David Little & Thos* Clap Esq™ two of his Majesties Jus- 
tices of the Peace for the County aforesaid] doth put and bind ne to 
be an apprentice unto [Israell Cudworth of Scituate in the County of Ply- 
mouth yeoman his heirs and assigns] To learn [His] Art, Trade or Mystery, 
and with [Him] the said [Israell Cudworth] after the Manner of an Appren- 
tice, to Dwell and Serve from the Day of the Date hereof, for and during 
the full and just Term of [one year & ten months] next ensuing, and fully 
to be compleat and ended. During all which said Term the said Appren- 
tice [him] said [Israell Cudworth] honestly and faithfully shall Serve, [His] 
Secrets keep close, [His] lawful and reasonably Commands every where 
gladly Do and Perform ; Damage to [her] said M[aster] shall not willfully 

0, [Her] M[aster*] Goods [she] shall not waste, embezel, purloine or lend 
unto others, nor suffer the same to be wasted or purloined, but to [her] 

wer shall forthwith discover and make known the same unto [her] sai 

Master]. Taverns or Ale-houses [she] shall not frequent ; at Cards, Dice, 
or any other unlawful Game [she] shall not play ; Fornication [she] shall 
not commit, nor Matrimony contract with any Person during the said Term. 
From [her] M[asters] Service [she] shall not at any Time unlawfully absent 
[Herself] but in all Things as a good, honest and faithful Servant and Ap- 
prentice, shall bear and behave towards [Her] said M[aster] during the full 
Term of [one year and Ten Months] commencing as aforesaid, [and not to 
be Dispossed off to any other person out ot Scituate afores* without her 
free Will & Consent. } 
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@nv the saty [Israel Cudworth] for [him]sel[f his heirs Exec” and 
Adm”) Do Covenant, Promise, Grant and agree unto, and with [Lois] said 
Apprentice in Manner and Form following, THAT IS TO SAY, That 
f e] will teach [said] Apprentice, or cause [Her] to be fay og the best 

Vays and Means that [He] may or can, the Trade, Art or Mystery of 
[Spining Both Woollen & Linen, & also to Read English] (if [she] said Ap- 
prentice be capable to learn) and will Find and Provide for and unto [her] 
said Apprentice good and sufficient [ Victualls and Drink, Washing & Lodg- 
ing and Cloaths of all kinds] fitted for an Apprentice during said Term ; 
and at the End of said Term to dismiss said Apprentice [with two Go 
Suitts of apparell for all parts of her Body, one for Holly-Days, & the other 
for Working Days suitable for said apprentice]. 

In Testimony whereof, The said Parties to these present Indentures have 
interchangeably set their Hands and Seals, the [Ninth] Day of [September] 
in the [Twenty-fifth] Year of the Reign of our Sovereign Lord [George the 
Second] by the Grace of GOD, ae of Great Britain, France and Ireland, 
and in the Year of our Lord One Thousand Seven Hundred and [fifty one]. 


Signed, Sealed and Delivered [LOIS 
in Presence of [& approbated by us— Her X mark.] 
David Little Justices of 
Thomas Clap (the Peace.] 





WILLIAM CLARK’S GENEALOGICAL STATEMENT, 
1731. 


Communicated by Freperick Lewis Gay, of Boston. 


ee following is a copy of a manuscript written by William 
Clark, of Boston (see RecisTer, vol. xxvi. p. 437). This 
copy, the date of which is unknown, was in the possession of Eliza- 
beth (Greenough) Lewis, whose grandmother, Martha (Clark) 
Greenough, was a daughter of the above William Clark (see ReG- 
ISTER, vol. xvii. pp. 167, 168). There is another copy of this 
manuscript in the possession of the Historic, Genealogical Society, 
bearing the date Jan. 1, 1747-8. This date evidently refers to the 
time when that or a previous copy was made, as William Clark 
died in 1742. There are many variations, mostly verbal ones. The 
most important variation is the adding of the words “ of Physicians ” 
after “college” in line 14. 


Boston, October 1781. 


Finding many very good families that through heedlessness have lost 
their descent and the reasons of their ancestors coming over from England 
to make settlements in this desert wilderness, though now a well improved 
and large province, and as my ancestors were none of the least of those 
that have brought it forward, I am willing to impart to my children their 
descent. 

My grandfather John Clark, Physician, married Martha Saltonstall, of 
whom was born my father, John Clark, their only issue. My mother’s 
father was William Whitingham, who married Martha Hubbard, of whom 
was born my mother, Martha Whitingham, and several others, not one of 
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which lived of age to have issue. My grandfather John Clark was a 
younger brother of a good family in the north of England, had a collegiate 
education, took to the study of physic, and had from the college a diploma 
for a practitioner, and on his successful cutting several of the stone he had 
a separate diploma as to that faculty, which are both with my elder bro- 
ther’s son, John Clark (if not lost), both of which I have seen in parch- 
ment, with their seals. He came over here first a bachellor, and liking the 
country, but the Puritan settlers more, he went back to England, hired 
several vessels, and brought over a breed of horses and cattle, and the breed 
of horses were settled in Plymouth Colony, which to this day bear the 
name of Clark’s breed. He settled himself at Rowley, where, and at Ip- 
swich, most of the first gentlemen settled, thinking to make that the prin- 
cipal seat of government, but finding it impracticable for want of a good 
harbor, and Boston having a good harbor, all the considerable persons of 
_trade removed there, and he with them, where he took a lot of land which 

he entailed on his family, and which is now held by my elder brother’s son. 

My grandmother Clark, whose maiden name was Martha Saltonstall, the 
only sister of Sir Richard Saltonstall, Knight and Baronet, and was the 
first English virgin that landed on the spot of ground called Boston, with 
her brother Sir Richard, one of the principal Patentees. She was about 
12 years of age. Her father married a daughter of the noble families of 
Gordons in Scotland, of whom was born Sir Richard and Martha, and from 
her grandmother of the noble family of Gordons she received as a present 
my gold cup, which she called a silver double gilt goblet, which by compu- 
tation must now have been in the family about 180 years. She died in the 
86" year of her age, and wasa most gracious woman, full of good works. 

My grandfather by the mother’s side was Wm. Whitingham, a descendant 
of the famous Dean Whitingham, the Puritan, who left England and went 
into Holland and Geneva in Queen Mary’s persecution, and returned again 
in England in Queen Elizabeth’s reign. Wm. Whitingham, when he came 
over here in the Laudian persecution in King James the first reign, sold 
his parental estate some hundreds sterling a year, brought over servants and 
a retinue, lived as a gentleman, which was wholly spent in the settlements, 
and reserved to himself £180 sterling a year, which descended to my first 
cousin-german, Richard Whittingham, who was born here, went for England, 
settled on the same, being Lincolnshire, near Boston, where he lived and 
died and was many years Collector or Receiver of the county of Lincoln. 

My grandmother by the mother’s side was Martha Hubbard, of the fami- 
ly of the Ipswich Hubbards. The family was very considerable, she being 
in England brought up at a boarding school and had always her attendants 
to wait upon her, and in those days wearing her gold watch, which was 
worn only by persons of distinction. Her elder brother Richard was bred 
a gentleman, her brother William was bred at a university, and was ordain- 
ed minister; they sold their real-estate in England, and Richard Hubbard 
brought over many servants, and had a large tract of land about 4 miles 
out of Ipswich town, where he lived and gave public entertainment to all 
comers and goers. William Hubbard some time after his arrival was 
ordained minister of Ipswich, where he died in the work of the ministry. 
They (Richard and William) came over in the Laudian persecution, and I 
have often heard my grandmother speak of her living in England, and the 
meanness of her living here, though at the very best rate, but would flatter 
herself that here she had pure worship, which they were deprived of in the 
land of her nativity. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE NAMES OF WHITMORE AND 
WHITTEMORE. 


By Wit11am H. WuiTmore, A.M., of Boston, Mass. 


I REGRET exceedingly the publication in the ReeisTeR for 

October, 1878 (p. 379), of a communication purporting to 
show that the families of Whitmore and Whittemore have a com- 
mon origin. The fact is of interest only to the bearers of these 
respective names ; but it is due to the reputation of the REGISTER 
that the article should not stand unchallenged as a specimen of the 
critical powers of American genealogists. When a writer on such 
a topic can only cite Burke’s Gentry and a county history, it is evi- 
dent that his researches have not been very deep nor his conclusions 
very weighty. I shall quote the investigations of Somerby and | 
Chester, and cite documents of a higher authority than popular 
histories. 

The simple and undisputable fact is that the only family of the name 
of Whitmore, identified with a manor of the same name at an early 
date, was a Staffordshire one. ‘The manor of Whitmore in Staf- 
fordshire was held by Richard the Forester, in the 20th year of the 
Conquest. Afterwards it passed to the Botergls, and finally Regi- 
nal, son of William Boterel, is termed Dominus de Whitmore juxta 
Nova Castrum sub Lina (New Castle under Line), A.D. 1204. 
His son Robert is called de Whytmor or Whitmor, as was his 
oldest grandson. A second grandson is termed Reginald de Botrell 
de Wytmore, or de Boterel alias Whitmor, A.D. 1247. It is per- 
fectly clear that in the first half of the thirteenth century, the surname 
of Wytemor or Whitmore was adopted by this family.. The main 
line continued until about 1350, when it ended in two co-heiresses, 
one of whom carried Whitmore to the Boghays, and the heiress of 
that family married Edward Mainwaring in 1519. The Mainwar- 
ings still own Whitmore Hall, and the parish is fully described in 
the Gazetteers. It is a station on the railroad, and contains 3350 
acres of land. 

Another branch was for several generations at Caunton, co. York, 
spelling its name as Whitmore. A very distinguished branch was 
settled at Wytemore, or Wytemere, in Claverly, co. Salop, and 
at Thurstanton, co. Chester. A full account of these families 
will be found in the Herald and Genealogist, edited by the late John 
Gough Nichols. The facts were collected by a distinguished Eng- 
lish genealogist, who preferred that I should arrange and publish 
them. They were undisputed, and have been accepted and used by 
other genealogists. 

There was some mysterious connection between the name of the 
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Whitmore family, derived from the Staffordshire parish, and that of 
the small manor of Whytemere in Claverly, owned by a junior 
branch. But it was probably accidental. At all events, this branch, 
spelling their name Whytemere and Whytemore, finally (in 1495) 
Whitmore, has been traced by me. William Whitmore went to 
London, where he died in 1593. He was a great merchant, became 
very wealthy, and bought lands in several counties. His descend- 
ants possessed the splendid estate of Apley in Shropshire until some 
ten years ago. Every baronetage and local history, including there- 
in Burke’s works, give a record of this family from the date of this 
William. Yet this is the person whom Mr. E. S. Whittemore, in 
his article, has called “one William Whitmore of Shropshire, who 
went to the county of Hertford,” &c. &c., and on whose supposed 
going he bases his theory of a common origin. 

Now it is perfectly understood that in genealogy facts and surmises 
are to be kept distinct. I haye in my port-folios hundreds of facts 
and dates relating to persons of the name of Whitmore in England. 
Some few can be fairly affiliated to the known and recognized 
branches; others are so near to proof that a kind-hearted critic 
would almost concede them a place. But beyond that I have scores 
of names of Whitmores whose pedigree will doubtless forever remain 
unknown. As it is doubtless true that the name means white mere 
(whether mere be a meadow or a lake), it may have originated in 
various other counties besides Staffordshire and Shropshire. But 
this name is clearly a dissyllable, white-mere or more. In only 
one one case have I found a family using a trisyllable, and making 
the name Whit-te-more. This is a very marked difference, and one 
pointing rather to a radical difference of origin than to a common 
source. 

This family is the one settled at Hitchin, co. Herts, from about 
1560. The name is spelt Whitamor, Whitamore, &c., always 
with three syllables. Nothing is known of the origin of this fami- 
ly, but the will of the first Thomas shows that he had relatives of 
the name in London. It is extremely probable that he was a malt- 
ster or brewer in London, and that his only connection with Hert- 
fordshire was by settling there after his retirement from business. 

I have indicated with necessary brevity that there has been in 
England a village named Whitmore, whose owners took their name 
from it ; that the history of this family is extant in print, and that 
at least four prosperous and well-known county families of the name 
existed or exist. Still I must repeat, that no bearer of the name 
has any right to speak of the meaning or origin of his particular 
name, unless he can show a line of proof. But the Whittemores 
are one degree worse off. They have got to produce proof that any 
of their ancestors ever were named Whitmore, before attempting 
to claim a common origin. Names are so easily perverted that it 
is not improbable that the “ Whita” or “ Whitte” part of their 
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name is derived from some descriptive word other than “ White.” 
There is a whole group of names formed from “ Withy,” as Withy- 
brook, Withycombe, Withyham, and Withypoole ; why not “ Withy- 
mere” as well? ' 

In Connecticut the name Whitmore has been shortened to Wet- 
more. This fact is on record and easily proved. The emigrant 
was Thomas Whitmore, and some branches of his descendants have 
continued that form, though the majority have changed it. But I 
have never found a case where Whitmore or Wetmore has been 
lengthened, by adding a syllable, into Whittemore. 

I must therefore challenge Mr. E. S. Whittemore to substantiate 
his idea by facts. If he can trace his own family before Thomas 
W. of Hitchin, I should like to know it. If he has any informa- 
tion about the history of any Whitmores, I shall be glad if he will 
impart it. But I must protest against the publication of trifling and 
inconclusive slips from easily accessible authorities, as a waste of time 
and patience. 





RECORD OF THE BOSTON COMMITTEE OF CORRESPOND- 
ENCE, INSPECTION AND SAFETY, MAY TO NOV. 1776. 


Copied by permission of Samvet F. McCreary, Esq., City Clerk, from the original 
record-book in the archives of the City of Boston, Mass, 


[Continued from volume xxxii. p. 48.] 


Py" At a Meeting of the Committee of Correspondence Inspection 

“ & Safety at the Council Chamber 6. O’Clock, John Brown Esq. 
Chairman— 

Letters Letters from Mr. Sweetser, Maj" Boynton, M* Powell, Cap* 


el Mackay, and Mr. Edward Church in answer to the one wrote them, 
relative to their attendance as members were laid before the Com- 
mittee and read, and then put on file. 
Voted that this Meeting be Adjourned to Mr. Marstons House 
on the Morrow, 11 OClock, A.M. 
1#. Ata Meeting of the Commitgee of Correspondence Inspection 
& Safety at Mr. Marston’s use, Aug 14, 11 O’Clock, A.M. 
Mr. Brown in the Chair. 


Comme This being the Anniversary of the ever memorable 14" of Au- 
the lof gust, 1765, on which the first open & spirited opposition to the 
Augt. Tyranny of Great Britain was made by a number of the Inhabi- 


tants of this Town, whose example was soon followed by the 
other Colonies, and has hitherto proved superior to all the At- 
tempts of our Enemies to Subjugate and Inslave America ; and 
it is hoped with the favor of Divine Providence ever will—The 
Committee met at Cap‘ Marstons Tavern in King Street where 
Flags were displayed & had the Company of the Generals Ward, 
Warren & Lincoln, the Officers of the Army & the Gentlemen 
from the neighboring States then in Town who were previously 
invited, together with a number of the Friends of Liberty of this 
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Town. At One O'clock a Company of the Train was paraded in 
King Street with [page 42] two Field pieces, which were dis- 
charged thirteen times, upon a number of Patriotick Toasts being 
drunk, after which three Cheers were given, and the Company 
dispersed. 

Adjourned to the Afternoon 6 O'Clock to meet at the Council 
Chamber. 

6 O'Clock P.M: Met according to Adjournment. 

The Committee having considered of what Mess™ Samuel Har- 
ris, Shippy Townsend, Moses Pitcher, Joseph How Jun’, Isaac 
Mansfield, Henry King, Isaac Harper & Stephen Fullerton, 
have offered in excuse for their non appearance in the Common on 
the late Muster of the Militia; were of opinion, that all these 
excuses were insufficient and that the said Persons should be pro- 
secuted for the Penalties incurred by their Non attendance on 
said Day. 

Adjourned to to Morrow 6 O'Clock at the Council Chamber. 

6 O'Clock P.M: Met according to Adjournment at the Council 
Chamber. 

Benjamin Kent Esq. and a large number of the Inhabitants 
of this Town, appeared and pray’d in behalf of themselves 
and others, that Capt Holmes might not be permitted to depart 
from hence to the West Indies, till a representation was made to 
the Honourable the Council, of the danger not only a number of 
Individuals, Owners of Privateers about sayling but the States 
of America would be exposed to, by said Holmes being suffered 
to leave this Place at sucha time as the present. The application 
of the foregoing Gentlemen having been considered, it was Voted, 
that Major Procter be appointed, to see that Capt. Holmes Sails 
be immediately unbent, and lodged with Thomas & Kemble, Sail- 
makers, till the further Order of the Committee. 

[Page 43.] Mr. Lesley & Family, Thomas Hayter, Lieuten- 
ant in the 14 Regiment, Robert Porter, Passenger, Thomas Col- 
lins a Drummer in the 14 Regiment, William Jenkins the Mas- 
ter; Thomas Green a Servant to L' Hayter, all of whom were 
taken in a Brigt bound from Augustine to London & carryed into 
Marblehead, from whence they are just arrived—attended and 
were examined. They inform that they left Augustine the 24 of 
July last, at which pla@there was about 700 British Troops, 150 
of them belonging to the 14" Regiment, and that they were 
bound home in order to procure Recruits for their Regiment— 
they all pledged their honor to the Committee, that they would 
not leave the Town without liberty for so doing, and that in all 
respects they would behave as Prisioners on Parole ought to do. 

On a Motion made Voted, that M* Hitchburne, M* Gray & Mr. 
Wendell be a Committee to draw up a Representation to be made 
the Hon?!* the Council, of the danger to which we are exposed, 
by so great a number of Prisioners being permitted to go at large 
in this Town. 

Adjourned to to Morrow 12 O'Clock, to meet at the Council 
Chamber. 
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1% Aug. 17.12 O'Clock. Met according to Adjournment at the 
Council Chamber. Mt Brown in the Chair. 
Mr Crevat _4 Certificate was given M' Lemuel Crevat late of Boston, now 
aCertificate of Maryland, and on departure for that Place that he has always 
behaved as a friend to his Country, so far as he has come under 
the observation of this Committee—which Certificate was signed 
by the Chairman & Clerk. 
Adjourned to Monday Morning 11. O’Clock the Council 
Chamber. 
Met according to Adjournment. 
[Page 44.] Adjourned to 6 O’Clock in the Evening to meet at 
the Council Chamber. 
6 o’Clock P.M. Met according to Adjournment. 
Irish Vol- —_ The Inlisting Paper of the Irish Volunteers, so called, who in- 
Inlist’g _ listed in this Town when it was shut up in the service of the Min- 
Papers. —_ istry, was found in a House owned by Ezekiel Goldthwait Esq. 
& occupied by one Hoar of said Company and Given in to this 
Committee by said Goldthwait—was examined and then ordered 
to be put on the files of this Committee. 
A:Howard Voted: that Abraham Howard who has Inlisted for the Can- 
$0 Dollars.” nada Department, have an Order on M* Lambert who has the 
Money raised to procure Men for Ward N°. 1, for the payment 
of fifty Dollars, including the amount of a Musket he has been 
furnished with by M* Wendall. 
[To be continued.] 





THE DAVENPORT FAMILY. 
Communicated by Bennett F. Davenrort, M.D., of Boston. 


HE following abstracts from my extensive records of the Davenport 
families in America, in collecting which I was greatly aided by 
Henry Davenport, Esq., of Boston, have been prepared in the hope of ex- 
citing such an interest in the history of these families as would, at no distant 
day, lead to the compiling of a complete history of all of the family name. 
Some account of the several ways of spelling the Davenport family name 
is to be found in the January (1878) number of the ReeisTEr, page 95. 
No evidence of the relationship between Francis, Humphrey, the Rev. 
John, Capt. Richard and Thomas Davenport, the five heads of Davenport 
families who settled within the present limits of Boston before the year 
1676, has been yet discovered. Yet either they all themselves, or their im- 
mediate descendants, are found to have used, as their seal, the same arms 
as did the Rev. John Davenport, founder of New Haven, Conn., an admi- 
rable history of whose branch of the family name has already been pub- 
lished by Mr. A. B. Davenport, of 367 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
An account by Henry Davenport, Esq., of Boston, of some of the de- 
scendants of Capt. Richard Davenport may be found in the volume of the 
Reeister for 1850; in Mitchell’s history of Bridgewater, Ward’s his- 
tory of Shrewsbury, Upham’s history of the Salem Witchcraft, Washburn’s 
—" history of Massachusetts, and in the forthcoming history of Sutton, 
ass. 
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January 21, 1675, Francis Davenport, of Boston, mariner, sells lands 
left him by will (vol. 6-58 of Suffolk Co. Records) of his father-in-law, 
William Snelling, physician, youngest son of the late Thomas Snelling, of 
Caddonwood in Plimpton Mary in the county of Devon. This Dr. W. 
Snelling left an only son William and a daughter Anne, according to his 
willof May 7,1674. On July 25, 1695, and July 29, 1697, Ann Davenport, 
of Boston, widow of Francis, her eldest daughter Margaret with her hus- 
band James Gooding, Jr., of Noddle’s Island, and Ann Davenport, of 
Boston, spinster, youngest daughter of said Ann Davenport, sold land in 
Boston. They we-e members of the second or Old North Church. Thomas 
Russell and Ann Javenport were married, Boston, September 5, 1700. 
A copy of Francis Davenport’s seal is given in the Heraldic Journal, vol. ii. 
p- 179. 

Humphrey Davenport, of Dorchester, according to Savage’s Gen. Dic- 
tionary, came from the Barbadoes, and m. Rachel, dau. of ‘Thomas, brother 
of Major William Holmes, of Scituate and Boston. He had sons Richard 
and William before 1664. In 1667, Rachel, having been convicted of card- 
playing, they removed from Hartford, Conn., to New York, where, Valen- 
tine’s history of New York city says, he was living on west side of Broad- 
way, below Rector Street, in 1674. Page 51 of Goodwin’s Genealogical 
Notes, and the forthcoming history of Coventry, Conn., tell of some of 
his descendants. The Davenport families of Bolton’s history of Westches- 
ter Co., N. Y., Blake’s history of Putnam Co., N. Y., Sabine’s American 
Royalists, Calendar of New York Historical MSS., Onderdonk’s history 
of Long Island, Whitehead’s history of New Jersey, are probably descended 
from the above Humphrey D., the same probably as was commissioned 
clerk of Ulster Co. N. Y. Court, Dec. 13, 1690. 

1. Tuomas! Davenport, of Dorchester, first appears on any of its 
records as member of its church, Nov. 20, 1640; his wife Mary joining 
March 8, 1644. She died Oct. 4, 1691. He was made freeman, May 18, 
1642, and constable 1670. He probably lived on the eastern slope of Mt. 
Bowdoin, near the corner of Bowdoin Street and Union Ave. He bought 
house and lands of William Pigrom, Nov. 25, 1653, and of William Blake, 
Feb. 5, 1665. He made his will, July 24, 1683, “ being aged,” leaving 
the homestead to his youngest son John, after his widow’s death. He died 
Nov. 9, 1685. His inventory amounted to £332 16 8. His children were: 


i. Saran, b. Dec. 28, 1643; m. Samuel Jones, and died at the birth of 
child Anna,® Nov. 14, 1680. 
ii. Tuomas, bapt. March 2, 1645; killed in Capt. Johnson’s company at 
the Narraganset fort, Dec. 19, 1675. (See Recister, Jan. 1878, 
page 95.) 
iii. Mary, bapt. Jan. 21, 1649; m. Samuel Maxfield, son of Clement, and 
had John,® Aug. 13, 1671; Mary,® 1673; Ebenezer,® 1675 ; Mehita- 
ble,® 1677; Sarah,® 1680; Samuel,® 1682. 
2. iv. Cartes, bapt. Sept. 7, 1652. 
v. ApicaiL, bapt. July 8, 1655. 
vi. MenrraBte, b. Feb. 14, 1657; d. Oct. 18, 1663. 
3. vii. JonaTHan, b. March 6, 1659. 
4. viii. Esenezer, b. April 26, 1661. 
5. ix. Joun, b. Oct. 20, 1664. 


2. Cares? Davenport (Zhomas') was bapt. in Dorchester Sept. 7, 
1652, where he died Feb. 1, 1720. He m. Waitstill, born Jan. 11, 1659, and 
d. Aug. 9, 1747, the dau. of Quartermaster John and Katharine Smith, of 
Dorchester, whose dau. Mary by a previous wife m. first, Nathaniel Glover, 
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and second, Gov. Thomas Hinckley, of Plymouth. Charles was ensign, 

and held many town offices; was selectman most of the time from 1700 to 

1714. His homestead on Washington Street was on the south side of 

Mt. Bowdoin. His inventory amounted to £2700. His children were: 

i. Eunice, b. June 20, 1679; d. Sept. 26, 1759, unm. 

ii. Saran, b. July 10, 1681; d. June 16, 1734; m. Jan. 20, 1701, In- 
crease, son of Henry Leadbetter, of Dorchester, by whom she had: 
—Henry,* Increase,* Waitstill ,* Relief. 

6. iii. Pavt, b. Jan. 30, 1683; m. Abigail Adams. 

iv. Tuomas, b. Jan. 13, 1688; d. March 11, 1688. 

v. Wairsritn, b. July 18, 1689; d. Nov. 5, 1736; m. July 24, 1712, 
Ebenezer Jones, by whom she had:—Eben,* Thomas,* Mary,* 

n. 

vi. ApicaiL, b. March 10, 1693; d. June 3, 1733; m. Feb. 23, 1715, Tho- 
mas Adams, of Canterbury, and had :—Charles,* 1716; Waitstill,* 
dy Davenport,* 1720; Release,* 1722 ; Eliphalet,* 1724 ; Abigail,* 
1726. 


. vii. Tomas, b. Aug. 22, 1695; m. Mary Woodward. 
. Vili. Cuaruss, b. Feb. 15, 1700; m. Jemima Tolman. 
ix. Mary, b. March 14, 1705; d. Dec. 9, 1748; m. Nov. 3, 1724, Joseph 
Adams, of Canterbury, son of Peter, and had :—Joseph,* Mary,* 
Rachel,* Ruth,* Abigail,* Experience,* a daughter.* 


8. JonatHan? Davenport (Zhomas'), born Dorchester, March 6, 
1659; d. Little Compton, R.I., Jan. 11, 1729; m. Dorchester, Dec. 1, 
1680, Hannah Manners or Warren, b. 1660, d. Jan. 14,1729. His first 
child b. in Dorchester, the others in Little Compton, R. I., to which place 
he removed. His house was but recently removed from off his homestead. 
His children were: 

9. i. Tuomas, b. Dec. 10, 1681 ; m. Catherine Woodworth and Mary Pitman. 
ii. Jonatuan, b. Nov. 3, 1684; d. Oct. 14, 1751, Little Compton. 
iii. Hannan, b. Dec. 23, 1686; m. June 13, 1710, Nathaniel House, and 
had :—Nathaniel,* 1712; Samuel,* 1714; John,* 1715; Rebecca,* 
1717. 
iy. Stmon, b. Dec. 27,1688; d. Dec. 9, 1763, at Little Compton. 
10. v. Epenezer, b. Sept. 2, 1691; m. Mary Pitman. 
ll. vi. Joun, b. Jan. 12, 1694; m. Elizabeth Taylor. 
12. vii. Josern, b. March 25, 1696; m. Elizabeth Wood. 
13. viii. Bensamin, b. Oct. 6, 1698 ; m. Sarah Burr. 
ix. Sarau, b. Dec. 10, 1700. 


(Probably the many Davenport descendants of Benjamin Davenport, of 
Coventry, Conn., born 1763, mentioned in Dwight’s history of the Strong 
family, are of this branch of the Davenport family.) 


@-~ 


4, Epenezer’? Davenport (Zhomas'), born Dorchester, April 26, 
1661, where he died July 19, 1738; a weaver by trade; he m. Dorcas, dau. 
of James Andrews, of Falmouth, near whom he was then living. She d. 
Boston, Nov. 24, 1723, wt. 60. He m. second, May 26, 1724, at Dorches- 
ter, Sarah Bartlett. His will, made Jan. 26, 1730, and now in the Boston 
probate office, cuts off his present wife Patience for having absented herself 
from his house for the three years past, the principal part of the time since 
they were married. She was probably of Charlestown, in 1755. He 
bought, May 9, 1693, of Peter Lyon, the house and land on Green 
Street, Dorchester, in which descendants of his own name lived till within 
the last few years. His children were : 

i. Mary, b. July 15, 1683, in Boston; m. Nov. 7, 1706, Richard Brooks, 


or Brocks. 
ii. Taprrna, b. May 3, 1688, in Falmouth; m. Dec. 11, 1712, Capt. 
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John Cock, Jr., who was killed by the Indians at Pemaquid, May 22, 
1747. She died at Falmouth. She had son John, 1720. 
iii. Esraer, b. Feb. 11, 1690, at Dorchester; m. April 7, 1709, Josiah 
Hobbs, of Boston, who removed to Weston, where she died, Nov. 
29, 1778. She had :—Eben,* Josiah,t John,* LEsther,* Sarah,* 
Dorcas,* Hannah,* Elizabeth,* Nathan.* 
14. iv. James, b. March 1, 1693; m. Grace Tileston, Sarah Franklin and 
Mary Walker. 
v. Zeruran, b. Feb. 16, 1695; m. June 3, 1723, Thomas Lerenbee or 
Lezenby. 
vi. Hepzisara, b. April 11, 1697; m. July 25, 1722, Thomas Cock. 
vii. THanxruL, b. March 8, 1700; m. Ebenezer Cock, Nov. 26, 1719. 
15. viii. Exisua, b. Sept. 26, 1703; m. Rachel Searle. 
16. ix. Epenezer, b. Oct. 23, 1706; m. Submit Howe. 


5. Jonn®? Davenrort (Zhomas'), born Dorchester, Oct. 20, 1664; 
died at Milton, March 21, 1725. His wife Naomi, who d. Jan. 7, 1739, is 
supposed to have been the Naomi dau. of Timothy Foster, of Dorchester, 
who was b. Feb. 11, 1668, at Dorchester. After inheriting the homestead at 
his mother’s death, according to his father’s will, he removed to Milton, 
where his name first appears on the tax list in 1707. In Milton he lived 
in the old farm house still standing on the Isaac Davenport estate, who in- 
herited the homestead. His will is in the Suffolk Co. probate office. His 
children were, all but the last, born in Dorchester. They were: 

17. i. Jonn, b. June 10, 1695; m. Mary Bent. 
18. ii. Samuen, b. Oct. 20, 1697; m. Rebecca (Craft ?). 
iii. Eruram, bapt. Aug. 6, 1699; buried Feb. 25, 1774 ; unm. ; black- 
smith, of Stoughton. 
19. iv. Josern, b. Aug. 30, 1701; m. Sarah Ware. 
20. v. Srepuen, b. Oct. 8, 1703; m. Thankful Bent. 
vi. as ee b. Aug. 30, 1705 ; m. Dec. 15, 1726, James Mears, of Rox- 
ury. 
vii. Suess, b. Aug. 12, 1707; alive March 21, 1725, but not probably 
May 24, 1737. 


6. Pavu.®? Davenport ( Charles,? Thomas’), born Dorchester, Jan. 30, 
1683 ; m. July 28, 1709, Abigail Adams, of Canterbury, Conn., where he 
had settled. His children were: 

i. Apicatn, b. Feb. 2, 1710. 

ii. Cuarzes, b. July 2, 1717; m. Waitstill, and d. Canterbury, Nov. 15, 
1779. Most of his Davenport descendants live in Colerain, Mass., 
and Mt. Holly, Vt. 

iii. Mary, b. June 21, 1720. 

iv. Samuen, b. March 19, 1722. 

v. Paut, b. Nov. 165 1724; m. July 1, 1747, Elizabeth Frost, of Canter- 
bury. He d. Canterbury, April 12, 1800, and she d. Dec. 1799, 
zet. 73. His Davenport descendants live at Lansingburgh, N.Y., 
Middlebury, Vt., Cressey’s Corner, Mich., Schuyler Lake, N.Y., 
and Chapin, Iowa. 


7. Tsomas® Davenrort (Charles? Thomas'), born Dorchester, Aug. 
22, 1695 ; m. Dorchester, Sept. 6, 1715, Mary Woodward. Lived in Dor- 
chester, Canterbury and Leominster, where he was prominent in town 
affairs between 1741 and ’49. His children were : 

i. Mary, b. Dorchester, Dec. 25, 1715, d. Dorchester, Sept. 1795. 

ii. Eunice, b. Canterbury, Sept. 26, 1717. 

iii. Saran, b. July 25,1719; m. William Devoll, of Leominster. 

iv. Benasau, b. Nov. 16, 1721; m. Feb. 16, 1743, Anne Leadbetter, dau. 
of Israel, of Dorchester. His Davenport descendants live in Maine, 
vt Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. 





i 
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v. Susur, b. Feb. 15, 1727; m. July 15, 1752, Andrew Graham. 

vi. De.iverance,b May 30, 1731; pub. Jan. 30, 1755, to James Snow, 
of Bolton, who removed to Putney, Vt., and had Thomas Daven- 
port® Snow. 

vii. ApicaiL, b. Aug. 7, 1735. 

viii. Lzmuet, b. Mortlake, Conn., Sept. 10, 1739; pub. Dec. 18, 1762, to 
Mrs. Deborah Barrows, of Weston, Mass., where he lived before 
removing to Dummerston, Vt., before 1800. Nearly all of his Dav- 
enport descendants live in Vermont, principally near Williamstown. 


8. CHarves® Davenport ( Charles? Thomas’), born Dorchester, Feb. 
15, 1700; m. Dorchester, May 31, 1722, Jemima, dau. of Thomas and 
Experience Tolman, of Dorchester. Inherited the homestead, by his 
father’s will. Wife Jemima d. Feb. 17, 1735. He sold off the homestead 
and removed to Worcester, where he had four children by a wife Joanna. 
His first five children born in Dorchester, the others in Worcester. A 
Charles D. Jr. and wife, who laid hold of the church covenant and had a 





f fh dau. Mary bapt. Nov. 18, 1716, were received into full communion June 9, 
B. 1723. The children were: 
; i. Susanna, bapt. March 3, 1723; d. Oct. 29, 1728. 
P ii. Jemima, b. Dec. 25, 1724. 
; iii. Warrstiti, bapt. Nov. 12, 1727. 
iv. Cuarizs, b. March 5, 1730; m. April 16, 1755, at Worcester, Mary 
Hart, b. March 7, 1734, d. June 22, 1830. Hed. at Dummerston, 
Vt., April 25, 1805. She m 2d, Alexander Katern. Most of his 
Davenport descendants lived there, in or near Putney, Vt., and in 
Hinsdale, N. H. 
vy. Susannag, b. July 29, 1733. 
vi. Apical, b. Oct. 29, 1734; d. Jan. 20, 1735, at Worcester. 
) vii. Tuomas, b. April 19, 1736; m. Abigail dau. of Jerathmel Wilder, b. 
1745, d. 1785. He d. Petersham, Mass., 1818. He had a 2d wife. 
Most of his descendants in Vermont. 
viii. Samue, b. July 4, 1738; d. Jan. 12, 1743, at Worcester. 
ix. Pau, b. Aug. 29, 1740. 
x. Joun, b. Sept. 1, 1742. 
9. Tsomas*® Davenport (Jonathan,? Thomas'), born Dorchester, Dec. 
10, 1681; d. Little Compton, Oct. 14, 1751, where he had removed while 
yet a child; m. July 20, 1704, Catherine Woodworth, b. 1673, d. June 1, 
1729, at Little Compton; m. second, July 22, 1737, Mary Pitman, in 
i Newport. His children, all born in Little Compton, were : 
~ i. Evrpnauet, b. May 7, 1705; d. L. C. 1786, having m. first, Hannah © 
Phillips, b. 1707, d. Jan. 9, 1738; m. second, Ann Devol, March 3, 
a 1740. Most of his Davenport descendants live in neighboring towns, 
as New Bedford, and in Savannah, Ga. 
ii. Mary, b. Feb. 8, 1707. 
iii. Epnram, b. Dec. 25, 1708; d. Coventry, Conn., about 1790; m. Oct. 
7, 1734, Mary Phillips, of L. C. Most of his Davenport descend- 
ants live in Massachusetts and New York. 
iv. Desoraag, b. Dec. 12, 1710. 
v. Hannan, b. Oct. 27, 1712. 
vi. Oxtver, b. Feb. 5, 1714; m. April 9, 1741, Sarah Macomber, of L. C. ; 
m. second, Mary Devol, also of L.C. Most of his Davenport de- 
scendants live in Vermont, New York state and the West. 
vii. Gipzon, b. June 7, 1738; m. Nov. 23, 1759, Phillis Gifford, of Dart- 
mouth, Mass. He d. Newport, R. I., Sept. 6, 1810, and she Oct. 
16, 1819, set. 86. Mostof his Davenport descendants lived there and 
in Pawtucket, R. I. 
é viii. Susanna, b. Jan. 24, 1740; d. in Newport, R. I. 


10. Esenezer® Davenport (Jonathan,? Thomas'), born Little Comp- 
ton, R. I., Sept. 2, 1691; d. Newport, Aug. 4, 1776; m Feb. 12, 1714, 
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Mary, b. 1693, dau. of John and Mary Pitman, of Newport. A mason by 
trade. The Newport records were mutilated by the British, so they are 
now very imperfect. See also Recister, vol. xxii. page 374. His child- 
ren, born in Newport, were : 


A Davcurer, b. May, 1725. 

Exsenezer, b. May 7, 1727; d. Newport, March 20, 1776; m. Sept. 6, 
1751, Hannah Smith, b. May 30, 1730, d. Sept. 25, 1804. All his 
Davenport descendants lived and have now died out in this town. 

iii. Israzt, b. Aug. 25, 17—. 

Euizaseta, b. Nov. 27, 172-. 

JonaTHan, b. —— 4, 1734 


11. Joun® Davenport (Jonathan,? Thomas'), born Little Compton, 
Jan. 12, 1694; d. Tiverton, R. I, April 20, 1741; m. June 15, 1726, 
Elizabeth Taylor, b. June 4, 1701. His children, all born in Little Comp- 
ton, were: 


i. Noan, b. May 7, 1727; d. Little Compton, March 5, 1818; m. and 
had children and grandchildren. 

ii. Saran, b. Oct. 27, 1729; m. —— Palmer. 

iii. JoNATHAN, b. Jan. 22, 1733 ; m. Jan. 4, _— Martha Wilbor, dau. 
of Joseph, of Little Com ton. He d., 

Joann, b. an. 18, 1735; d. Nov. 9, 1809, r — R.I.; m. Sarah 
Weeden, b. Aug. 5, 1754, who d. June 8, 1814. The Davenport - 
descendants lived in the neighborhood and in New York. 

Eraram, b. July 2, 1736; m. Rhoda Taher. His Davenport descend- 
ants live in neighboring towns, New York state and the West, as 
Detroit, &c. 

vi. Puese, b. May 19, 1739; m. Gideon Wilcox. 
vii. Mary, b. May 1, 1741; m. Seth Shaw. 


12. Josern® Davenport (Jonathan, Thomas"), born Little Compton, 
March 25, 1696; d. Little Compton, Sept. 2, 1760; m. April 1, 1731, 
Elizabeth Wood, b. Jan. 31, 1708, d. July 13, 1766. His children, all born 
Little Compton, were : 


i. Hannan, b. Sept. 1, 1732. 

ii. Rorn, b. Oct. 12, 1734. 

iii. Wituiam, b. Agi 1736 ; d. Little Compton, Dec. 31, 1807; m. 
Elizabeth, Siarch 30, 1744, dau. of William Briggs, of Little 
Compton. tis Davenport descendants in the neighboring towns 
and in New York state. 

JeremraH, b. Oct. 10, 1738; d. Little Compton, Feb. 1814; m. a, 
Jan. 6, 1771, Sarah Palmer, b. May 24, 1750; m. second, Ma 
1781, Rebecca Bailey, b. Jan. 12, 1755. His Davenport descen bes 
have all died here and in Tiverton. 

Samvet, b. Jan. 20, 1741; d. March 28, 1816; m. March 18, 1764, 
Frances Cranston, b. Feb. 22, 1739, d. Nov. 22, 1809. Most of his 
Davenport descendants live in the neighboring towns. 

vi. Mary, b. March 26, 1743. 


18. Bensamin® Davenport (Jonathan? Thomas‘), born Little Comp- 
ton, R. I., Oct. 6, 1698; d. at Spencertown, N. Y., about 1785. He m. 
Sarah Burr. Had lived in Andover and Lebanon, Conn., where all his 
children were born. They were : 


i. Samvet, b. Sept. 17, 1735; m. and d. Sheffield, Conn., Oct. 17, 1756. 
ii. Sauty, b. April 28, "1737. 

iii. Zerpnran, b. April 21, 1739; m. Bliss. 

iv. Motty, b. March 22, 1741. 

v. Say, ’p. Feb. 26, 1743; m. Clark. 

vi. Bruxa, b. Jan. 13, 1745; m. Townsend. He settled, 1795, at 
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Lowville, Lewis Co., N. Y. A son settled in the township of Dav- 
enport, Delaware Co., N. Y., giving it hisown name. Most of his 
Davenport descendants pet in New York state. 

vii. Hannan, b. Jan. 31, 1747; House. 

viii. jae ‘b. = 9, 1749; 1 m. Culver, and settled in Colum- 
bia Co., N. Y 

ix. Cuartes, b. April 3, 1751; d. Dec. 12, 1812, at Lowville, N. Y., where 
he had settled in 1795; m. 1778, "Elizabeth Taylor. Most’ of his 
Davenport descendants live near Lowville and ¥ atertown, N. Y., 
or in the West. 


14. James*® Davenport (Ebenezer,? Thomas’), born Dorchester, March 
1, 1693 ; administration on his estate granted June 13, 1759 ; m. first, Sept. 
30, 1715, Grace, dau. of Onesephorus Tileston, of Dorchester. She died 
Oct. 24, 1721, wt. 27. He m. second, May 3, 1722, Sarah (b. July 9, 1699), 
dau. of Josiah and sister of Benjamin Franklin. She d. May 23, 1731, et. 
32. He m. third, Nov. 12, 1731, Mary Walker, of Portsmouth. He was 
an innkeeper and baker in Boston; was of the Ancient and Honorable Ar- 
tillery Co.; appointed coroner, Jan. 7, 1741. His children, said by son 
John to have been twenty-two, all born in Boston, were: * 


i. Sarau, b. Oct. 10, 1716; d. Dec. 6, 1716. 

ii. Wrtsam, b. Oct. ‘19, I717; d. Sept. 2, 1773; m. April 3, 1740, Sa- 
rah, dau. of Moses Gerrish, of Newburyport, vate he settled, 
and where most of his Davenport descendants live. 

Saran, b. Jan. 2, 1719; m. March 6, 1738, Samuel Bowls, apothe- 
cary, of Boston. 

Euizanetu, b. March 8, 1723; d. March 15, 1809; m. first, Joseph 
Chapman; m. second, ‘Col. Joseph Ingersols, from Falmouth, pub. 
Oct. 12, 1789. 

Dorcas, b. Aug. 26, 1724; m. May 7, 1747, Anthony Stickney. See 
histury of Stickney family. 

Mary, ). March 7, 1725; m. March 13, 1745, John Rogers, of Boston, 
son of Ichabod. She had John and Anna. 

Jostau, b. Dec. 18, 1727; pub. June 29, 1749, to fewk Billings, of 
Boston, She d. in Philadelphia, April 1, 1751, at. 23, and was 
buried side of Dr. Benj. Franklin. He m. second, Dee. 13, 1751, 
Anna Annis, at Philadelphia. His son, Judge Franklin Davenport, 
of W oodbury, N. J., was U: S. Senator. 1798-9. 

Asian, b. Oct. 2, 1729’; pub. June 20, 1751, to John Griffith, Jr., of 
Portsmouth. 

Eveazer, b. Sept. 21, 1732. 

Lucy, b. Nov. 17, 1733; pub. March 27, 1745, to John Doane, of 
Boston. 

James, b. June 12, 1735. 

Resecca, b. May 23, 1737; pub. June 4, 1755, to John Tucker. 

Ann, b. May 18, 1739. : 

Gerorcr, b. Dec. 9, 1740. 

AppincTon, b. March 17, 1742; d. May 27, 1743. 

Esruer, b. April 19, 1744; d. March 18, 1801 ; pub. April 13, 1762, 
to Daniel rosby, of Boston. 

. Jane, b. Dec. 16, 1745; pub. Jan. 10, 1768, to Reuben Ingram. 

i. Mary, b. June 3, 1747. 

. Appinetcn, b. Feb. 6, 1749; d. June 24, 1821, Boston; m. June 16, 
1805, widow Mary Barron, who d. Nov. 25, 1854, zt. 90. She née 
McIntire, of Salem, had m. first, William Brock, and m. second, 
William Barron. 

XX. wae b. Aug. 4, 1752; d. Portsmouth, N. H., March 28, 1842. He 

first, Elizabeth Hall, of Portsmouth; m. second, widow Eliza- 
beth Welch, née Pendexter, June 21, 1780; m. third, Sally Brad- 
ley, of Haverhill. His Davenport descendants in Haverhill and 
New York city. 
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15. Exisna® Davenport (Ebenezer,* Thomas’), born Dorchester, Sept. 
26, 1703, and d. in D., Feb. 8, 1761. He m. Oct. 27, 1726, Rachel Searle, 
who d. in D., May 27, 1783, wt. 81. The children, all born in Dorchester, 


were: 
i. Abstcatt, b. Aug. 30, 1727; d. Sept. 1, 1803; m. Sept. 17, 1749, Sam- 
uel Doggett. 
ii. cam, b. June 27, 1729; m. Sept. 7, 1749, John Trescott, of Dor- 
chester. 
iii. Dorcas, b. Aug. 3, 1732; d. Sept. 22, 1780; m. Noy. 24, 1768, Dan- 
iel Fairn, of Kastern. 
Exsenezer, b. Feb. 28, 1735; d. Aug. 21, 1801, s. p.; m. Aug. 23, 
1757, Mary Wilson, who d. Jan. 18, 1815, set. 78. 
a ny b. Jan, 26, 1737; m. Oct. 23, 1755, Elihu Kilton, of Dor- 
chester. 
. Racugz, b. Nov. 8, 1738; d. in Dorchester, March 6, 1798, unm. 
i. Estuer, b. April 11, 1740; d. in Dorchester, May 20, 1740. 

Exisua, b. Oct. 16, 1741; d. Sept. 8, 1807; m. Dec. 1, 1781, Lydia 
Holden, who d. Nov. 21, 1844. Left only daughters. 

ApaM, bapt. Sept. 2, 1744; d. in Dorchester, Aug. 13, 1825; m. Dec. 
22, 1768, his second cousin, Mary Billings, b. April 24, 1750. Had 
no Davenport grandchildren. 

Amerosg, bapt. Jan. 12, 1746; d. unm. in Dedham, Feb. 1777. 

. Esruer, b. Aug. 5, 1749; d. July 1, 1750. 

. Georg, b. June 17, 1752; d. Sept. 6, 1832; m. May 24, 1780, Esther, 
b. Feb. 21, 1757, dau. of Thomas Clapp, of D. She d. Dec. 26, 1824. 
poe Davenport descendants live in Hampshire Co., Muss., and in 

hio. 


16. Esenezer® Davenport (Zbenezer,? Thomas’), born Dorchester, 
Oct. 23, 1706; d. in D., March 17, 1785. He m. April 23, 1729, Submit 
Howe, b. April, 1707, d. Jan. 13, 1783. He was a weaver of Dorchester ; 
inherited by will his father’s homestead on Green Street. His children, 


all born in Dorchester, were : 

i. Isaac, b. May 24, 1730, and d. in D., March 29, 1799. He m. first, 
Mary Pray, of Braintree, b. 1730, and d. Dec. 27, 1792. Hem. 
second, July 29, 1793, wid. Rebecca King, née Blackmer, who d. 
June 25, 1802, zt. 65. He inherited the homestead, and most of 
his Davenport descendants live near here and in Maine. All were 
by the first wife. 

JonaTHAN, b. Jan. 4, 1732; d. Hallowell, Me., Feb. 26, 1810, whither 
he moved in 1762. He m. Sept. 14, 1758, Susanna White, of Rox- 
bury, b. July 22, 1734, d. —_ 1, 1818. Most of his Davenport 
descendants live near Hallowell, Me., and in Mobile, Ala. 

iii. Hannan, b. March 15, 1734; m. April 2, 1751, Timothy Wales, of 
Dorchester. 

iv. Tasirna, b. Aug. 9, 1737; d. March 1, 1804; m. Ebenezer Seaver, Jr., 
of Dorchester. 

v. Epenzzer, b. Oct. 7, 1739; d. Dec. 30, 1739. 

vi. Susmir, b. May 2, 1741; d. 1779; m. Jan. 27, 1763, John Clap, of 
Stoughton. 

vii. Mary, b. Sept. 6, 1743; d. April 16, 1745. 

viii. Esznezer, b. July 9, 1745; d. Winthrop, Me., Feb. 21, 1819; pub. 
April 27, 1767, to Mary Crane, of Milton, b. Feb. 27, 1747, d. July 
iF 1828. His Davenport descendants lived in and near Winthrop, 

aine. 

ix. Josepu, b. Aug. 10, 1747; d. Colerain, Mass., April 14, 1821, where 
he had removed 1781. He m. Dec. 6, 1770, Mary White, who died 
Feb. 22, 1817, zt. 71. Most of his Davenport descendants live near 
Colerain, Mass., in New York state and the West. 


17. Joun*® Davenport (John,? Thomas’), born Dorchester, June 10, 
1695; d. Stoughton, July 20, 1778. He m. June 10, 1725, in Milton, 
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Mary, dau. of Joseph Bent. She was bapt. Jan. 28, 1699, and d. July 20, 
1768. Children, all born in the part of Stoughton now Canton, were : 


i. Mary, b. Nov. 19, 1729; m. Nov. 29, 1748, Joseph Houghton. 

ii. ~~ b. April 15, 1732; m. Feb. 23, 1749, Ebenezer Billings, of 

ilton. 

iii. Marin, b. Nov. 13, 1735; m. May 23, 1754, Isaac Fenno, Jr., of 
Stoughton. 

iv. Joun, b. Nov. 1, 1737; d. Stoughton, April 25, 1776; m. 1759, Lois 
Badlam, of Weymouth, who d. in S., Feb. 11, 1809, et. 72. Most 
of his Davenport descendants live in Canton. 

v. Menrrasze, b. April 30, 1740; m. Jan. 6, 1757, Oliver, son of Moses 
Billings, of Dorchester. 


18. Samvet*® Davenport (John,? Thomas), born Dorchester, Oct. 20, 
1697, and d. at Mendon, June 29, 1773. He m. Rebecca (Craft ?), who 
was b. Milton, Feb. 9, 1699, and d. Mendon, Sept. 23,1777. His first 
two children were born in Roxbury, all the others in Milton. When his 
eldest son became of age he gave him the homestead and removed himself, 
with the other children, to Mendon. His children were: 


s 
i. Samuet, b. Sept. 1, 1720; d. Milton, Dec. 6, 1793. Hem. June 4, 
1741, Sarah Whiten, of Dedham, who d. June 11, 1764, and he m. 
second, Sept. 24, 1769, Sarah, wid. of Nathaniel Tucker. Nearly 
all his Davenport descendants live in Suffolk and Norfolk Counties, 
Mass. He was on the jury that tried Capt. Preston for the Boston 


massacre. 
Resecca, b. May 3, 1723; pub. Jan. 30, 1742, to Jonathan Wadsworth, 
of Becket. 
. Asicart, b. April 15, 1726; d. July 7, 1738. 
Sarag, b. re 1730; d. July 21, 1738. 
Bensamin, b. Feb. 4, 1733; d. June 30, 1738. 
Exizaseta, b. April 2, 1736; d. July 4, 1806; m. James Lovett, of 
Mendon. 
. Sets, b. Nov. 2, 1739; d. Mendon, March 28, 1813. He m. Nov. 2, 
1764, Chloe Daniels, b. Sept. 13, 1745, d. May 19, 1723. From him 
are all the Mendon Davenports. 


19. Josern? Davenport (John,? Thomas,'), born Dorchester, Aug. 
80, 1701, and d. March 12, 1752, at Newton Lower Falls, where he had 
settled asa clothier. His house stood a few rods west of where F. A. Collins, 
Esq., now lives, on Beacon Street, opposite the almshouse. He m. April 29, 
1731, Sarah, dau. of Ebenezer Ware, of Needham, where he was then liv- 
ing. She, after the death of Joseph D., m. Jan. 17, 1760, Nathaniel Rich- 
ards, of Dedham. His children, all born in Newton, were: 


i. Saran, b. March 30, 1732; m. Feb. 1757, Benjamin Mills. 
ii. Joun, b. June 7, 1733; d. Feb. 1818, at Bridgeton, Me., where he had 
moved about 1760. Hem. Silence Bigelow, in Newton, b. Sept. 1, 
1733, and d. Sept. 17, 1811. Most of his Davenport descendants. 
live out West. 
iii. AsicatL, b. Feb. 4, 1736; d. March 23, 1736. 
BensaMin, b. Aug. 16, 1738; d. Nov. 24, 1738. 
Apical, b. Jan. 15, 1740; m. Dec. 29, 1768, Michael Bright, of 
Needham. 
Mary, b. March 30, 1742; m. Lyon, of Hubbardston, and went 
to New Hampshire. 

. Bensamin, b. June 16, 1743; d. Needham, Dec. 28, 1833. He m. Jan. 
26, 1769, Sarah, b. Dec. 10, 1745, and d. Nov. 16, 1821, dau. of John 
and Esther (Sabin) Wilson, of Dedham. His son Joseph, b. Aug.. 
18, 1773, at Dedham, had by wife Susannah dau. of Josep 
Beard, at Newton, May 25, 1812, a son Charles, who had by wife 
Joan F., dau. of Joseph Fullerton Hagar, at Cambridge, Mass., 
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May 28, 1845, a son B. F. D., the compiler of this article. Most 
of Benjamin’s Davenport descendants live in Boston and the West. 
viii. Enocu, b. June 25, 1744; d. Needham, June 24, 1803. Hem. July 
8, 1771, Priscilla, dau. of Thomas Parker, of Newton. She was b. 
Nov. 20, 1749, and d. Dec. 14, 1837, at Newtori. Most of his Dav- 
enport descendants live near Hallowell, Me., and at Richmond, Va. 
ix. Marrna, b. June 12, 1746; m. May 4, 1775, Ebenezer Day, of Need- 
ham. She m. second, Nov. 26, 1807, Nathaniel ‘Talbot, of Stoughton. 


20. Srepnen*® Davenport (John,? Thomas’), born Dorchester, Oct. 8, 
1703, and d. at Milton, March 2, 1784. He m. Dec. 27, 1734, Thankful, 
dau. of Joseph Bent, of Stoughton. She was bapt. July 8, 1716, and died 
Feb. 1793, at Milton. The children, all born at Milton, were : 

i, Witttam, b. Aug. 11, 1736; d. July 9, 1738. 

ii. Hannan, b. April 4, 1739; d. May 28, 1752. 

iii. THomas, b. Dec. 27, 1742; d. the same day. 

iv. Wurm, b. July 28, 1744; pub. to the wid. Avis Stone, née Cush- 
ing, March 17, 1780. He d. Milton, 1826, and his wife Avis d. 
March 5, 1826, et. 75. His Davenport descendants lived in Milton 
and Taunton, Mass. 

v. Lypra, b. April 17, 1747; d. Dec. 12, 1803; m. Jan. 19, 1770, John 
Bradlee, of Milton. 

vi. Mary, b. Oct. 9, 1750; d. Quincy, June 3, 1833; m. June 23, 1785, 
Ebenezer Glover, of Dorchester. 

vii. Josepn, b. Nov. 10, 1753; d. Brookline, Nov. 30, 1827; m. April 3, 
1783, Susannah Brewer, of Roxbury, who d. May 29, 1841, set. 79, 


Ss. p. 

viii. Beem, b. Nov. 1, 1758; d. Boston, Sept. 3, 1802; m. Jerusha 
Bradlee, of Hadley, who d. Boston, Aug. 7, 1846, et. 70. His sons 
of Brookline and Boston had no children. 

The compiler of the above records of the first four generations of Thomas 
Davenport, of Dorchester branch of the family, would be very grateful for 
any additions or corrections to this his work. He wishes also that all those 
interested in the history of the Davenport family would send him all the 
information they can obtain as soon as convenient, that a complete record of 
all of the family name may be published before those of the oldest genera- 
tions now living have all departed to their ancestors. 

Much information respecting the origin of the Davenport family and 
their descendants in England, may be found in the History of Cheshire, 
by George F. Ormerod. 





RECORD OF THE REV. SEABORN COTTON, OF 
HAMPTON, N. H. ‘ 


Communicated by Joun S. H. Foae, M.D., of South Boston, Mass. 


HE following record is copied from a small 16mo. manuscript 
volume in my possession. The book was apparently a journal 

or church record, kept by the ministers of the church in Hampton, 
as it is in the handwriting successively of Seaborn Cotton, John 
Cotton, and Nathaniel Gookin, pastors of that church. This is 
the whole of the private record of the Rev. Seaborn Cotton. Other 


records by him and his successors will be printed in future num- 
bers of the RecisTEr. 
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I was Marryed by My Father M" Simon Bradstreet to His Eldest 
Daughter Dorothy: June 14. 1654. 


My first childe was still borne november 21 at nine at night. 1655. 

The Second was borne novem: 11. 1656 at 5 in y* morning: her name is 
Dorothy: 

The Third was borne May 8. 1658 between 3 & 4 in y* morning His 
name is John. on satturday: 

The fourth was borne Febru: 22. about 2 in y* afternoone 1659: her 
name was Sarah, who dyed Aprill 1. about 2in y*® morning, 1660. 

The fifth was borne on Thursday August 22 1661 at halfe an houre past 
12 at noone, her name is Anne. 

The sixt was borne on Thursday July 2, 1663, between 5 & 6 in y® 
morning Her name is Sarah. 

The seventh was borne on the Lord’s day about 8 in y* morning, August 
13. 1665, Baptized the same day, & named Elizabeth. 

The eighth was borne on Friday night about 1 of y* tlock in y* morn- 
ing y° 2* of November & was baptized the 4. 1666 and was named Mercy. 

The 9™ my wife miscarryed with on monday night, the night following 
the 30" of December 1667. It was a boy. The Lord helpe us to make 
good of this providence. 

The 10 was borne vpon monday morning being the 5™ of Aprill 1669. 
between sixe, & seven in y® morning, & was baptized the 11™ of y* same 
monethe and named Abiah & dyed May the 11" 1669 about noone: The 
will of the Lord bee done. 

The 11™ was borne vpon thursday night about midnight being April 22. 
1670. was baptized the 29 of y* same instant, named Maryah. 

My Deare wife dyed & went to heaven Feb 26 1671. & was burried 
Feb 28 1671. & was with childe. so her 12" childe got never delivered. 

My Deare Father M* John Cotton having lived 67 yeares & 20 dayes 
dyed on thirsday morning about eleven of y® clocke, decemb. 23. 1652. & 
was buried the following tuesday being decemb: 28. 1652. 

My sister Sarah having lived between 14 & 15 yeares, dyed Jan. 20. 
1649. & was buried y® next day: 

My Brother Rowland fell sicke Jan. 18. & dyed about 8 dayes after my 
sister, 1649. was aged 6 yeares. 

My Sister Elizabeth dyed in childebed august 31. 1656. was aged about 
18 yeares: she dyed at one in y* morning being Lordsday as also my sister 
Sarah dyed y® Lords day in y* afternoone. 

My Deare Mother M™ Sarah Mather, Formerly M™ Cotton, having lived 
about 75 yeares dyed in the Lord. May 27. 1676 & was buried May 28 
being the Lords Day. Let mee never Forgett her dying words. 

I was marryed to my Second wife, M™ Prudence Crosbey The Daughter 
of M' Jonathan Wade of Ipswich the 9" of July 1673. by Maior Denison. 

My 1* childe by Her. y* 13": in all, was borne on Satturday night, about 
7 of y* clocke, It being y* 29% of August, & was baptized august 30. 1674. 
& was named Rowland. The Lord give us Rest. 

My 2‘ childe by her & 14 in all, was borne october 6 about 5 of y* 
clocke in y* morning 1676. & baptized Oct 8. 1676 and was named Wade, 
in honour of his Grandfather Wade, & to put him in mind of wading 
through all trialls to heaven. he dyed, & was buried october 11. 76. 
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AMERICAN PRISONERS AT FORTON PRISON, ENGLAND, 
1777—1779. 


Communicated by W1Lt1AM Ricuarp Cutter, of Lexington, Mass., with Notes." 
[Continuation from Vol. xxxii. page 286, of article entitled ‘‘ A Yankee Privateersman in Prison,” &c.] 


ROLL APPENDED TO JOURNAL OF A FORTON PRISONER. 


A Roll of Men’s Names, Ship and Stations, from what State, Run, Dead, 
Se. The spelling is substantially the same as the original. 





Ship From Run, Ship From 
Men’s Names. and what | Dead, Men’s NaMEs. and what 
Stations. |[State.} &c. Stations. | State. 








Run_ fj John Trion P. Master 
Jo’n Baptist Ferry; P. M. mate 
Run Jos. Lapara 
Ruo jf Jos. Lunner Passenger 
Run Lewis Boucralt 
Run Pier Audrain 
Jos. Everend 


James Thompson Capt. 

Jos. Lunt Lieut. 
Henry Fritze Capt. Mar[ines 
Sam’! Pritchet Lieut. Mar. 
Thos. Cummins Boatsw’n 
Morris Geghagen Mast’s Mate 
Christopher Ciark | Carpenter 
James Woodward | Gunner 
Francis Abbet Stuard 
Daniel Dana Capt’s Clark 
Uriah Townsend 8’l Maker 
Matthew Grice Cooper 
Thos. Clark 
Richard Chapmen 
Wm. Humber 
John Jones 
Benj. Lambert 
George Peas 
John Rogers 
Benj’n Vates 
Johnson Lunt 
Jos. Lunt 

David Carnes 
Oliver Johonut 
Oriendo Dana 
Elisha bowen 
Thos. Burges 
Reuben Lock 
Eliab Allen 
Wm. Stephens 
Timothy Connor 
Wm. Jasper 
James Holton 
Edw’d Manning 
Josiah Martin 
Boston Ruddock 
Agustus Coolage 
Wm. Graves 


Committed July 
ye 15th, 1777 


Run 
Run 
Ruo 
Run | Benj’n Hill Capt. 
Run | James Briant Lieut. 
Run | Thos. White Lieut. 
Run Wm. Williams Master 
Run Geo. Seger Doct. 
Run jf Sewel Tuck Capt. Mar’s 
Kun Wm. Baxter M’rs mate 
Run | James Lee P. Master 
Run John Copp 
Enter’d.af Jos. 8mith 
Ww. Scinner 
James Redman 
Charles Biee 
Daniel Stuart 
James Gentle 
John Murry 
Charles Carny 
Geo. Willson 


| 





z 
4 


belonging to Philedelphia. 


a The Montgomery 


James McMeken 
Thos. White 
Moses Bigger 
John Brunet 
Patrick Reed 
David Cross 
Jos. Barkley 
John Carrico 
Jeremiah Evens 
William Murphey 
John Cooper 
Jos. Grammer 


The Briggenteen Rising States, taken the 15th of April, 
1777, by the Terrible, of 74 guns. 


| 





~ 
a 
A 


John Hammon 
Icho’d Richardson 
Samuel Biasdel 
Francis Jones 
John Palmer 
Samuel Brown 


Taken by the Laveant 
frigate March the 
8th, 1777. 





John Harris Capt. 
Geo. Chamberlin | Lieut. 
Burd Chamberlin | Lieut. 
Decay Master 

Run Alexander Moore | P. Master 

Kun Arch’l McNickle Doct. 
Enter’d | Alexander Dick Capt. Mari’s 
Enter’d.a] John Smith Boatswain 


rize of the ; 


taken Nov. 
ye 19, 1776. 


A | ® 
Warren— 


Prize of ye & 
a 
a 


Andrew Patten 
John Anderson 
Francis Branum 
Wm. Small 
John Ogden 
Patrick Quin 


Run 


Enter’d 


Muscetor from Virgenia. 
Committed to Prison the 8th of August, 1777. 


Sloop 


Independent. 





John Arther P. Master 
Michel Smith 
Francis Casco A Prize. 
Run jf John Dormon 





David Hall Gunner 
John Cokron Boatswain 


* The notes are placed at end of article and designated by Italic letters in table. 























Committed to Prison the 26th of June, 1777.| Committed to Forton Prison the 14th of June, 1777, the first Prisoners in this Place. & 
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Men’s Names. 


Ship 
and 
Stations. 


Rup, 
Dead 


&c. 


Men’s Names. 


Ship 
and 
Stations. 


From 
what 
State. 


— 


Run, 
Dead 








Robert Mclever 
Ebenez’r Newcomb 
Jos. Bonny 

James Mullin 
Joshua Whealer 
John Gutrick 
John Harden 
Daniel Townsend 
Arch’! Kandell 
Robert Owens 


: 
28 


nental. 
Committed August ye 
9th, 1777. 


Reprisal—Conti- 


A Prize of the Ship & 


Run 


Run 
Enter'd.a 
Enter’d 
Enter’d.a 

Run 





Benj’n Bayley 
Francis Mulligan 
James Ashley 
James Redmon 
Alexander Bull 
Francis Millee 
Battis Batta 
Cherlo Cherrell 
Nicholas Blanch 
Peter Mongo 
Michel Coven 
Alexander Tilloes 
Ameble Tilloes 
Jane Richard 
Henry Tillee 
Lewis Laconta 
Jos. Varball 
Batta Garbodvine 
Francis Varveal 
Francis Bossee 


rf 
BS 
PS 
= 


A Prize belonging to the 
Sloop Revenge, out 
of France 
Committed August ye 11th, 1777. 





Mr. Webber 
Mr. Babatrang 
Etinne Arnoe 
Jacque Gijon 


| 


Colonel 
Gent’n 


Passengers 


Committed 
August 26th. 





Hammon Corter 
Wm. Base 

James Johnson 
James Mootry 
Robert Cameron 
James Thompson 
James Gidensworth 


Wm. McCullock 


Capt. 


The Oliver Crom’ell. 
Committed October the 13th, 
1777. 





David Fogg 
Thos. McKinney 
Ephraim Walls 





John Nicholson 
Wm. Morann 
Edw’d Legear 
Robert Robertson 
James Breon 
Wo. Ratford 


The Hornet. = 





John Weltch 


Capt. 





Clemon &mith 
Eliphelet Downer 





Ditto. 


Doct. 
Passenger 





Enter’d.a 
Run 

Enter’d.a 
Run 
Run 
Run 
Run 
Dead.d 
Run 


Exch’d.e 
Run 


Gabril Slacom 
Benj’n Chew 
Jesse Harding 
Robert Hewit 
Bevj. Whaland 
Wm. George 
Jere. Castret 
Jas. Cunningham 
Richard Lawson 
Wm. Carter 
Lewis Buteraud 
Francis la Cachaux 
Bevj. Rickets 
Isaac Simpers 
John Turpin 
John Killibee 
Richard Sweeting 
Robert Lyons 
Mark Paul 

Evon Shuls 

Wm. Earl 

Jesse Sears 


Two Prizes belonging to the Sturdy 
Beggar, out of Virgenia. 





Thos. Cave 











| F 


B 





John Murphey 
David Grey 
Robert Willcocks 
Abijah Perkins 
James Tew 
George Smith 
Benj’n Hicks 
Samuel Hayward 
Robert Upham 
Sion Arnold 
Robert Webb 
Thades Manchester 
Richa'd Reiland 
Jos. Hayward 
Jon’n Lillibridge 
Matthew Cogshall 
Enoch Butts 
John Watson 
Philip Corey 


Capt. 
Lieut. 
Master 
Dect. 

Capt. Mar’s 
P. Master 
Mas’s mate 
Gunner 


The Swallow. 





Tobias Oakman 
Thos. Rogers 
Benj’n Gardner 





Berth’w Rardon 
John Holliday 





Nehemiah Doan 





Edw’d McCullock 





Relph Moore 





John Merridiff 








John Sturges 
Edw'd Yard 
Wm. Hart 

Jos. Brown 
John Thompson 
Jos. Auable 


Nath’l Tucker 
Abner Poland 





a 
aR 
ee 


Committed to Prison January ye 23d, 1778. 


Committed to Pri- 
son, April 2nd, 
1778. 


= 
- 
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Men’s Names. 


Ship 


and 
Stations. 





John Wardle 


Lieut. L. M. 





Geo. Thamstone 


P. Master 





Benj’n H. Toppin 
James Day 


P. Master 
The T. Blew. 





Thos. Hensdell 


Mast’s mate 





Ephraim Read 
Jon’n Carpenter 


The Brigg 
Reprisat. 





Wm. Davis 
James Philips 
Ezekiel Durphey 
Thos. Vinroe 
David Arnold 
Thos. Burns 
Samuel L’d Spencer 
Hathcoat Murison 
Thos. Greevleaf 
David Bowers 
Nath’! Fanning 
Wm. Howard 
John Dame 
Henry Gardner 
John Peirce 
John Bay worth 
Joha C bell 


Capt. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Master 
Doct. 
Doct.’s Mate 
Capt. Mar.’s 
Lieut. Mar. 
P. Master 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Carpenter 





Joho Connor 
James Tyler 
Ebenezer Hogg 
Ww. Davis 


Wo. Milligan 
Peter Raphell 
Stephen Presentee 
Barnet Surrell 
Nath’! Hala 
Jobn Layden 
Zachariah Lattimore 
John Shearmen 
Eben’r Sever 
Robert Hodge 
Joshua Bowen 
Levi Wheaton 
Daniel Manchester 
Edw’d Slade 
Francis Duvall 
Christoph: r Philips 
Wm. Sawyer 
James smiley 
Eleazer Weadon 
Abner Luther 
Gardner Carr 
Jon’n Allen 

John Peirce 

Isreil Luther 
Michel Coggshall 
Wm. Munro 

Amos Luther 
Anthony Dago 
Peter Delock 
Jacque Gorham 
Thos. Minsey 
Edw’d McGraw 
Hecter McLain 
Jacob Cunningham 


Guuner 
Mr.’s Mate 
Stuard 


The Briggenteen Angelica of 16 Guns, taken the 30th of May, 17 
by the Andromada of 28 Guns. nimi 





Benj’n Ivory 





Run, 
Dead. 
&c. 


Men’s Names. 


Ship 
and 
Stations. 





Committed June ye 19th, 1778. 


Pew 
nee 


Committed to Forton Prison the 7th day of July, 1778, 


Wm Kelley 
Jon’n Langworthy 
Wm. Shaw 

Green Capron 
James W. Stanly 
John Swain 


The Angelica, | 


out of 
Boston. 





Enter’d 
Enter’d.a@ 


Elisha Hinmon 
Peter Richards 
Charles Buckley 
John Welch 
Wm. Hambleton 


Lieut. 
Capt. Mari’s 
Lieut. Mar.’s 





Robert Walker 
Wm. Saunders 
Caleb Lane 
Abraham Mace 
Enock Knapp 


P. Master 


18th, 1778. 





Hoeldon Rhodes 
Samuel Rice 
John Castle 
Samuel Michel 
Wm. Michel 
Moses Pierce 
John Patterson 
John Bell 


ere 
ze 


E 
@ 


A Prize of 
the Brigg 
Satisfaction. 





Daniel Beers 
Sipperan Stirry 





Run 
Run 


Joshua Goss 
Jacob Tucker 


P. Master 
P. M. mate 





Ruo 
Enter’d 
Enter’d 
Bnter’d 
Enter’d 


John Kilton 
Dar:iel Smith 
Caleb Carpenter 


The 
Brigg 
Reprisal. 





Enter’d 
Enter’d.@ 


Daniel Woodward 





Enter’d.a 
Dead 


Benning W. Stoper 
Sampson Sheaff 
Nath’ Godwin 


The 
McClerg. 





Silas Smith 
John Williamson 
Thos. Newcomb 
Geo. Smith 
Jon’n Hemmenway 
Silas Smith 


Capt. 
Lieut. 
Master 

P. Master 
Carpenter 
P. M. mate 





Elijah Luce 
Wo. Ginnell 
Benj. Allen 


Capt. 
Lieut. 
Doct. 





Seth Cleaviand 
Jos. Covell 
Wm. Granberry 
John Foster 
Peter Larkins 
John Yates 


P. Master 
P. M. mate 


P. Master 








Geo. Dismore 








Benj’n White 


the 27th, 1778. 


> 
. | Committed July | Committed July the Fz 


Committed August 28th 
1778. 


2 
mi 


Committed 
Sept. ye 24th 
20th, 17787 1778. 


[over] 








Committed | Committed Mct’r ye | 
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MEn’s Names. 


Ship 
and 
Stations. 


Run, 
Dead, 
&e, 


Men’s Names. 


Ship 
and 
Stations. 





James Jefferes 


ye Hempdon.k 





Ephraim Smith 
Elias Porter 
Michel Pepper 
James Brown 
Cyrus Fanning 
Stephen Ready 
Zachariah Hatch 
Solomon Smith 


Master 








Jotham Drury 
Philip Trigioher 
Geo. Yongue 





Wm. Ungley 


Thos. Smith 


Capt. 





Caleb Foot 


John Freeto 
Jon’n Tenrant 
Wm. Hines 
John Shaw 


P. Master 
Mr.’s mate 
Boatswain 





Peter Ayers 
John Dunn 


Prize of the 
Franklin.m 


Committed to Prison January 19th and Febr. ye 18th, 1779. 





Job Weatherel 
James Pratt 
Richard Turpin 
Abraham Saul 
Isriel Starks 


P. Master 
Ditto 


Gunner 





Edw’d Reiley 
John Hanes 
Daniel Fink 
Wm. Lowell 
John Emmery 
Thos. Leggett 





Mr.’s Mate 





Josiah Arnold 
Thos. Low 
Nathe’] Tibbets 
Jacob Page 
Joshua Sears 


Lieut. 
P. Masi 


Ditto 





Wm. Green 


Capt. 





David Barker 
John Webber 
John Pierce 
Eldad Post 
Abraham Alcock 
Cary Glading 
Wm. Maxwell 


Zacheus Persons 
Dideon Carter 
Wm. Johnson 
Asa Baldwin 
John Florance 


Elias Ellwell 
Jon’n Soomes 
Jos. Littleale 


Committed to Forton Prison, Jan- 
uary ye 19th and February 
the 18th, 1779 








Dgniel Lane 





Enter’d 
Run 
Run 





Benj’n Kenney 
Andrew Peboddy 
John Ramsdell 
Gilbert Smith 
Joho Lander 
Amos Peasley 
Isreal Wood 
James Carpenter 
John Downs 
John Knolton 
Moses Haskull 
Joseph Mason 


ack 


A Prize of the BI 
Prince.n 





Sam’! Broadstret 
Wm Thrasher 
John U. Roberts 
Moses Guptell 
John Barney 
Jon’n Sowards 
Thos. Perkins 
Thos. Haley 
John Scrigens 
Edward Walker 
James Dwiah 
Wm. Pike 





A Prize of the 
Generell Sullivan.o 


Committed April 
19th, 1779. 


Committed to Forton Prison the 26th of 
April, 1779. 











A Partial List of Officers Appended to Roll. 





OrFIcers’ 
Names. 


Their 
Stations. 


What 
Ship. 


Orricers’ 





Where 


Naas. 


Their 
Stations. 





John Harris 
Alexander Dick 
Alexander Moore 
John Smith 
John Murphy 
David Gray 
Robert Willcoks 
Abijah Perkins 
Benjamin Hicks 
George Smith 
James Two 
Joseph Lunt 
James Woodard 
Christopher Clark 
James Bryant 


Capt. 
Capt. Mar. 
Midshipm. 
Boatswain 
Capt. 
Lieut. 
Master 
Surgen 
Mas. Mate 
Prize M. 
Capt. Mar. 
Lieut. 
Gunner 
Carpender 
Lieut. 1st 


Thomas White 
George Seugure 
William Tryan 
Edward Leger 
William Ratford 
James Brehen 
David Hall 
Uiphelet Downner 
Clement Smith 
Benjamin Chew 
Benjamin Whaland 
Robert Ewait 
Gaberal Slacomb 
Jesse Harden 
Benjamin Baylay 


Lieut. 2d 
Surgen 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lt. Marin. 
Surgen 
Gunner 
Passinger 
Surgen 
Lieut. 
Midshipm. 
Ditto 
Pr. Master 
Midshipm.| 
Pr. Master 


Miscator 
Ditte 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Swallow 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Rising States 

Ditto 


Virgin.| 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

R. Isl. 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto | 
Ditto 

Boston 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Philad. 


Ditto 


itto 
Montgomery Contin’! 
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This partial list of officers and a select alphabetical table of foreign coin 
end the Roll and Journal. The other relics of the Forton Prison in my 
possession are :—(1) A copied letter from B. Franklin, Arthur Lee and John 
Adams to the American Prisoners at Forton, Plymouth, &c., in Great Brit- 
ain, dated Passy, Sept. 19, 1778. The same is published in Works of 
John Adams, vol. vii. pp. 40-1. (2) A coarse book on the character of a 
ship of war, a sea-captain, a sea-lieutenant, a sea-chaplain, the master of a 
ship of war, the purser, the surgeon, the gunner, the carpenter, the boat- 
swain, a sea-cook, a midship-man, the captain’s steward, a sailor. Address 
to the reader, dated at “ Portsmouth, Nov. the 24th, 1706.” Dedication, 
by Manly Plaindealer. (3) A book of coarse sailor songs in MS., fifty- 
eight in number, written in Forton (sometimes Fortune) Prison, between 
May 30, 1778, and January 14, 1779. It has the autographs of several 
owners, all prisoners, and this also: “ Success to the Honourable Continental 
Congress and John Hancock, Esq.!” The following is a sample song on 
a patriotic subject. 


GAGES LAMENTATION. 


New-England, New-England I’d have you give here 
To tell you the truth I’m sick of the wars— 
New-England they beat us wherever we go— 

Their hearts are like steel and so hard is their blow 


( 2d ) 
Was there ever a poor man like me in Such Greife 
Since Cambridg is taken my heart it will Break 
O what shall I Do then or what shall I Say 
I fear that all Boston they’ll Soon take away 


( 3d ) 
By the Sound of a trumpet or Beat of a Drum 
Like Lions against me Newengland Doth Come 
With powder and ball ow Do make Such a Slay 
that my men in the feild their not able for to Stay 


( 4th ) 
O messenger messenger mind what you tell 
If you Can Get Peace o then all will be well 
But if they Do Refuse there peace for to make 
I fear my Comision frome me they will take 


( 5th ) 
Lord north he told me when the wars first began 
Engage when I would I the battle Should win 
Lord north he is a Lier you Verry well Do know 
I wish the Devil had him for serveing of me So 


Forton Prison, October 22d [1778]. 


NOTES. 


a See note in Journal under entry for Dec. 19, 1778. ‘* Run” signifies escaped. 

6 Dec. 9, 1778—see Journal. 

e An occurrence not mentioned in Journal. The diary of Jonathan Carpenter, published 
in Proceedings Vermont Hist. Society for 1872, pp. vii.—xi., contains the following : 

‘1779, March 25. Bartholemew White, a Prisoner in the yard, was shot through the 
boddy by a Corporal of ve Guard, which consists of 60 of the Westminster Melitia—he died 
in 24 hours after. The Corporal was tryed by Jury and Cleared. Proved (but very falsely) 
to be an accident.” 
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Carpenter was of the brig Reprisal, and committed to Forton Prison, June 19, 1778. His 
diary notes escapes of prisoners under dates of April 15 and May 22, 1779. May 25, 1779, 
the guard relieved by the Lincolnshire militia, 100 men; 28th, the guard relieved by the 
pw militia.—Facts not mentioned in the Journal of a prisoner at Forton already pub- 
lished. 

d Nov. 7, 1778 ?—See Journal. 

e Dec. 10, 1778.—See Journal, under date of Dec. 11, 1778. 

Sf Oct. 5, 1778.—See Journal. 

g Aug. 30, 1778.—See Journal. 

h Vide Reoister, xxvi. 25. 

& Nov. 13, 1778.—See Journal. 

j No entries in Roll are alluded to in Journal after this date. 

k Vide Cooper, Naval Hist. i. 97.. The Hampden, privateer, 12 guns, 64 men, taken by 
the Seaford, April 20.—Gentleman’s Mag. for 1778, p. 188. 

1 Vide ReGIsTER, xxv. 364. Dec. 30, 1777, one of the ships of Admiral Young’s Lee- 
ward Islands’ fleet takes the Black Snake, privateer, 8 guns, 40 men, and carried her into 
Barbadoes.—Gentleman’s Mag. for 1778, p. 43. 

m Vide ReGisteR xxv. 367, &c.; Cooper, Naval Hist. i.71, for armed vessels of this 
name. 

n Vide ReGIsteR, xxv. 364; Cooper, Naval Hist. i. 136. ‘One little privateer, the Black 
Prince, out of Dunkirk, with a Congress commission, and a few Americans, mixed with 
the Irish and English smugglers, went round the Island and took thirty-seven prizes in less 
than three months.”—Franklin to Dr. Cooper (Boston), Oct. 27, 1779. 

o The General Sullivan, privateer, 24 guns, six pounders, and 106 men, taken by the 
Licorne, Capt. Cadogan.— Gentleman’s Mag. for 1779, p. 468. 

p This was the celebrated Dr. Eliphalet Downer, mentioned in Heath’s Memoirs, fP 14 
32, 34, 200, 201. Also see Drake’s Historic Fields and Mansions of Middlesex. He had 
been surgeon of the Yankee privateer—see note under entry of Journal for July 30, 1777— 
and then a prisoner in England, and again was taken, when a passenger from France for 
Boston in the brig Lexington, by the British cutter Alert, in the Channel, Sept. 19, 1777. 
See a particular British account of the capture in Town and Country Magazine for 1777, p. 
556. He was committed to Forton Prison, Oct. 13, 1777—see Roll—and escaped with others 
Sept. 6, 1778.—Entries of Journal for Sept. 8, 1778, and July 30, 31, 1778. 





THE NAME OF UPHAM IN ENGLAND. 
By Lieut. F. K. Upnam, Ist Lieut. Ist U. S. Cavalry. 


1845 was published at Concord, N. H., a duodecimo volume 
of 92 pages, by Albert G. Upham, M.D., entitled, “ Notices of 
the Life of John Upham, the first Inhabitant of New England 
who bore that Name.”* The “notices” were more particularly 
concerning individuals in the line of the Hon. Nathaniel Upham, of 
Rochester, N. H., but necessarily contain much of interest to every 
individual of the name in the country, all of whom are the descend- 
ants of John Upham, of Malden. But a limited number of the Notices 
were published, and those for private circulation only, consequently 
at the present time it is extremely difficult to obtain a copy. 

In his preface Dr. Upham says: “It is very desirable that the 
history of the ancestors in England should be investigated. Dur- 
ing a brief sojourn there in 1844, I became satisfied that, with suffi- 
cient leisure for the purpose, much information could be obtained 
in relation to this point, especially by examining the documents de- 
posited in the Prerogative Office.” 

* A biographical sketch of Dr. Upham, the author of this book, was printed in the Rra- 
ISTER, i. 365-8. A fuller genealogy of the descendants of John Upham, of Malden, pre- 


pared by the late Thomas B. Wyman, Esq., of Charlestown, was printed in the REGISTER, 
xxiii. 33-8 ; 130-5,—Eprror. 
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The book opens with some speculations as to the origin of the 
name ; the first mention of which he finds in a deed of lands to the 
Church of Maria de Bradenstock, and is recorded in the Rotuli 
Chartarum (Charter Rolls) Vol. I., part 1, folio 170, An. 9 John, 
1208. St. Maria de Bradenstock was a small monastery in the 
county of Wilts, as is found by reference to Camden, Mag. Brit., 
Edit. 1697, p. 94, and by the Index, Villaris’ Edit., Lond. 1680, 
p- 47. Bradenstock is shown to have been in the hundred of Kin- 
warston, lat. 51° 23’; long. 1° 39' West. The entry is as follows: 
“ex d. Hug. de Upha ij acr’ t’re i campes de Upha.” The mark —, 
when used by the abbreviators of these chronicles, indicated the 
omission of an m orn. The document bears the date of 1208. 
This sentence, with the abbreviated words written in full, would 
read: “ By gift of Hugo de Upham ii acres of land in the campis 
de Upham,” the Upham fields, or estate. 

Forty or fifty years after the date of the entry on the Charter 
Rolls, it is found on the Rotuli Hundredorum (Hundred Rolls) 
Temp. Henry III. and Edward I., Vol. 2, p. 240, that another 
person bearing this surname held the office of juror in Selkley Hun- 
dred: “ Hundr’ de Selkel’ Nich’ de Upham jur’ Com’ Wyltes, Ano. 
39 Hen. III.,” i. e. 1255. 

Soon afterwards are found, in the Rotuli Finium (Fine Rolls), 
in Turr. Londinensis asservatis Henrico Tertio Rege., Vol. 2, 
page 375 (1246-1272), notices of several persons bearing the. 
name: “ Wilts. Hugo de Doveral, t, Letitia ux ej. Alic de 
Upham, Joh’a, t, Agnes fil. Hug. de Upham dat dimid. marg. 
p- una as. Cap. coram. m. de Littlebir.” That is, Hugo de 
Doveral—et Letitior uxor ejus, Alicia de Upham, Johanna, et 
Agnesia, filie Hugonis de Upham, dant dimidum marc. por una 
assisa, capta coram. M. de Littlebir Wilts. The date of this 
entry is 1262. 

It may be noticed that Hugo de Upham, of Kinwarston Hun- 
dred, Hugo, the father of Johanna and Alice, and Nicholas the 
juror of Selkley, were all of the County of Wilts, and that Kin- 
warston and Selkley Hundreds were contiguous. The name was 
still in existence in 1845: the tithings of Upper and Lower Upham 
Selkley Hundred in the parish of Aldbourne. 

In the Calendarum Rotulorum Chartarum et inquisitionum ad 
quod Damnum, A. 19-23 Henry VI., No. 39, p. 385, is the fol- 
lowing entry: “Inquisitio capta apud Watlington in com’ Oxen 
tertio die Aprilis anno, &c., vicessimo tertio coram magro Rico’ 
Lowe, et allis commissionaris dui. Regis, ad inquirend, de omni- 
bus illis bonis et catalis Elizabeth que fuit uxor Regnald Barantyn 
quam Joh’es Upham nuper duxit in ux’em et ad manus Joh’es 
Tycheborn ut diceter devenerunt,” &c. In this case the name is 
written simply John Upham, and is the last individual bearing this 
surname of whom Dr. Upham found record in his limited English 
researches. 
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As a local designation, he finds the earliest notice in Doomsday 
Book, Vol. 2, p. 36, reading thus: “Vpham tenrit Edera queda 
femina. t.’ r.’ e.’ p. dim. hid. -7. xxx. acr. mo. terr. Will. de War- 
renna in dnio. val. x. Sol.” This passage is also referred to in the 
Index to Doomsday under the head of Upham.—Upham is a parish 
in Hants, 65 miles from London and 3 from Bishop’s Waltham.— 
Upham, a villiagery, parish of Killenaule, Tipperary Co., Ireland, 96 
miles from Dublin.—Upham, Ecclesia de, in the Hundred of Kin- 
wolmershee, co. Wilts, mentioned in public documents 1422. 

A notice of a chancery suit, time Elizabeth, Vol. 3, No. 19, 
1587, in which Margaret Upham, relict of Thomas, is mentioned as 
living in co. Southampton, concludes what Dr. Upham found on 
record concerning the name in England. 

To this, inquiries instituted by the subscriber at a recent date, 
have added the following : 

Abstract of all Wills of Upham in the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury, Somerset House, London, between the years 1350 and 
1660. 1587.—John Uphame of Brompton, Ralph in the parish 
of Wiveliscombe, co. Somerset, names his wife Margaret and child- 
dren Joane, John and Edward. He had land at Wiveliscombe. 
1587.—Joane Upham, late of Dorchester, widow, mentions no 
Uphams. 1623.—John Upham, of Wiveliscombe, diocese of Bath 
and Wells, names his wife Winifred and children, John under 21, 
Jane, Agnes and Mary. Brothers: George and Thomas Upham. 
Bro’s in law: Thomas Dartaron and John Upham. 1632.—Christ- 
opher Upham of Wiveliscombe, co. Somerset, names wife Eliza- 
beth and children Christopher and Henry. Witness to will, George 
and Roger Upham. 1633.—William Upham, of Coventry, co. 
Warwick, names his children Humphreys, John, Anne and Eliza- 
beth, last 3 under 21. Sisters, Margaret Holmes, Bad- 
dock and Dickens. Brothers, John, Synalls and Pember- 
ton. Cousin, John Atchison. 1653.—George Upham, Wivelis- 
combe, Somerset. Wife Phillip. Children: Sisley, wife of John 
Burge; Petternell, wife of Hoyel; Anne, Judith, Mary, Alice. 
Mentions his kinsman John Upham of Whitefield. Brother in law 
Nich. Snowe. Grandchildren, George Baker and Sidgeborrow. 
1655.—John Upham, of Binghampton, co. Somerset, the elder, 
wife Christian. Son John, who had children John, Joanne, Christ- 
ian, Nephew Zacharias, son of sister Palsford. 

A Return of Owners of Land in all the Counties of England, 
exclusive of the metropolis, was published in 1873, in which are 
mentioned the following individuals of this name: Mrs. Upham, of 
Bridgewater, owner of 116 acres; W. Upham, of Taunton, 23 


acres; Miss Upham, Taunton, 1 acre ; all of the County of 
Somerset. 


The name in England at the present time is very unusual, and 
considerable inquiry has only discovered the following families and 
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individuals: Hugh Northam Upham, of London, born Taunton. 
Children—John Launcelot, William George, Robert Northam, 
Alfred Eugene, and Edwin. The head of this family is of opinion 
that all bearing the name had a common progenitor.—Mr. George 
Upham, house South End, road Hampstead, London, N. W., was 
formerly connected with British Museum ; family from Devonshire. 
—Mr. William Upham was at a recent date town clerk at Taunton, 
at which place, also, lives Mr. Edwin Upham and others of the 
name. The family and name still continue at Wiveliscombe, co. 
Somerset, where, as we have seen, it must have continued for seve- 
ral centuries, and from which there is reason to believe the Ameri- 
can emigrant came. Owing to the unusual name, and its few repre- 
sentatives, it is believed the pedigree of John Upham could be 
traced with comparative ease, as there are still a quantity of unex- 
plored records of this family to be found at Wells in Somerset, and 
the parish records have not yet been examined at the several places 
where the family has been, or still is represented. All indications 
favor the probability that the family will be found to have originat- 
ed in the locality first mentioned by Dr. Upham, and possibly in 
the family to which he refers. A reliable and well known English 
genealogist, who has been interested in these investigations, says : 
“I see every prospect of success, and if we once find the birth- 
place of the American emigrant, having the year, I may say that 
we shall be able to trace his lineage to a very early period.” Re- 
searches in this direction, however, have been suspended for the 
present, as the writer feels hardly justified in bearing the pecuniary 
expense without assistance. 

John Upham, the progenitor of the family in this country, was 
born in England about the year 1597. Neither his birth-place, nor 
who were his parents, has yet been ascertained. He came to Mas- 
sachusetts in 1635, as we learn from the Public Record Office in 
London, where his name is included in a list of 106 passengers,* 
name of ship not given: “Bound for New England, Waymouth ye 
20. of March, 1635 ;” among others, John Upham age 35 
(either his age given here or on the tombstone at Malden is incor- 
rect). Elizabeth Upham, age 32. John Upham Jr. age 7. 
Sarah Upham age 26, Nathaniel Upham age 5. Elizabeth Upham 
age 3. Many of these passengers are mentioned as coming 
from different parishes in Somerset, but in the case of John Up- 
ham and family, the place was omitted. He had three other 
children, and as their names are not included in the above list, they 
may have been born at Weymouth, Mass. Their names were 
Mary, Phineas and Priscilla. Phineas Upham, afterwards lieuten- 

* The passengers accompanied the Rev. Joscph Hull, who with twenty-one families set- 
tled at Weymouth that year (Winthrop’s N. E., ed. 1853, i. 194). Dr. Upham, in his Genealo- 
gy, printed in 1845 (page 5), conjectured that John Upham came with Rev. Mr. Hull, and 


this list, which was not discovered till 1870, confirms his conjecture. The list was first 
printed in the RecisTEx for January, 1871 (ante, xxv. 13).—Ep. 
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ant, was also the ancestor of all the American Uphams. He died 
of wounds received at the battle of Canonicus, the Narraganset 
Fort. John Upham’s grave is still to be seen in the “old burying 
ground” at Malden, and bears the inscription, “ HERE LYES THE 
BODY OF JOHN UpHam, AGE 84. Diep Fepy. 257TH 1681.” 


The undersigned is collecting material for a complete genealogical record 
of Upham posterity; and will be thankful for the necessary information 
from all the different branches, which can be sent to him, care of John 
Ward Dean, at the Society’s House, 18 Somerset Street, Boston- 





JOHN GAY, OF DEDHAM, MASSACHUSETTS, AND SOME 
OF HIS DESCENDANTS. 


By Freperick Lewis Gay, of Boston. 


1. Jonn’ Gay emigrated to America about 1630. He settled first at 
Watertown, and was a grantee in the Great Dividends and in the Beaver 
Brook plowlands, owning altogether forty acres. He was admitted free- 
man May 6, 1635. With others of Watertown he was one of the founders 
of the plantation at Dedham, his name appearing on the petition for in- 
corporation Sept. 6, 1636, and among the original proprietors of lands. 
He was one of the selectmen, 1654. He died March 4, 1688. Joanna, 
his wife, died Aug. 14, 1691. She is said in family tradition to have been 
widow Baldwicke before her marriage to John Gay. His will in the Suf- 
folk records, dated Dec. 18, 1686, was proved Dec. 17, 1689, his wife Jo- 
anna and son John being the executors. His estate was valued in the 
inventory at £9t 5s. 8d. His children were: 

Samuet, b. March 10, 1639; d. April 15, 1718. 
ii. Hezexran, b. July 3, 1640; d. Nov. 28, 1669. 
iii. Natuanret, b. Jan. 11, 1643; d. Feb. 20, 1712. 
Joanna, b. March 23, 1645; married, first, Nathaniel Whiting, Jr. ; 
married, second, John Ware, of Wrentham, Jan. 1680. 
Exizzer, b. June 25, 1647; d. April 13, 1726. (Wrongly called Eb- 
enezer by Savage.) 
. Absrez, b. April 23, 1649; married Daniel Hawes, Feb. 23, 1677. 
vii. JupiTH (called Judah in her father’s will), b. April 23, 1649 (twin) ; 
married John Fuller, Feb. 8, 1672. 
5. viii. Joun, b. May 6, 1651; d. Nov. 19, 1731. 
6. ix. Jonatuan, b. Aug. 1, 1653. 
x. Hanwnag, b. Oct. 16, 1656; d. Feb. 26, 1660. 
xi. Exizaseru, date and place of birth unknown; married Richard Mar- 
> 1660 (see Rec. ante, yol. xix. 168) ; not mentioned in her father’s 
will. 


2. Samuet? (John'), b. March 10, 1639; married, Nov. 23, 1661, 
Mary, daughter of Edward Bridge, of Roxbury. He received, under his 
father’s will, that portion of land near Medfield, granted by the town in 
the division of lands. He was one of the selectmen, 1698. He d. April 
15, 1718 ; his wife d. April 13, 1718. They had: 


i. Samvet, b. Feb. 4, 1663. 
ii. Epwarp, b. April 13, 1666; lived in Wrentham ; married, March 25, 
1688, Rebecca Fisher. He d. Dec. 23, 1730. He had:—1. Mary,* 
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b. Jan. 23, 1689. 2. Rebecca,* b. Aug. 19, 1690; m. John Hills, 
‘eb. 2, 1725. 3. Thomas,* b. July 30, 1692. 4. Hannah,* b. Feb. 
4, 1694. 5. Edward,* b. ‘July 2, 1696 ; m. Rachel Puffer, June 14, 
1722. 
7. iii. Joun, b. June 25, 1668; d. June 17, 1758. 
iv. HezeKian, b. May 10, 1670. 
8. v. Tiwotuy, b. Sept. 15, 1674; d. May 26, 1719. 


3. Nartuanter? (John'), b. Jan. 11, 1643; admitted freeman, May 23, 
1677; selectman, 1704 and other years. His father left to him a tract of 
land near Medfield, and confirmed a gift of lands in “ Pecumtuck alies 
Derefeild in Hamshier.” His wife was Lydia Lusher (dau. of Eleazer 
Lusher?). His will, dated Feb. 16, 1712, and proved March 20, 1712, 
appoints his wife Lydia and sons Nathaniel and Lusher executors. In it 
he says: “ Whereas I have been att considerable expense in bringing up 
my son Ebenezer Gay fitt for, and in placeing him at Harvard Colledge in 
Cambridge, where he now remains, I do appoint that y* charge of his fur- 
ther continuing there until the takeing of his first degree shall be payd and 
discharged out t of my estate, which shall be reckoned and accounted unto 
him as his full share of my estate.” His estate was valued in the invent- 
ory at £227 19s. 6d. He died Feb. 20,1712. His wife Lydia died Aug. 
6, 1744, aged 92. They had: 

i. Bensamin, b. May 3, 1675; d. Aug. 1, 1675. 
ii. NatTHANIeL, b. April 17, 1676; d. May 1, 1676. 
iii. Mary, b. March 30, 1677; m. Jabez Pond, Jan. 11, 1699. 
iv. Lypra, b. Aug. 12, '1679 ;’m. Thomas Eaton, Oct. 5, 1697. 
9. v. Naruantet, b. April 2, 1682 ; d. May 25, 1750. 
10. vi. Lusuer, b. Sept. 26, 1685; d. Oct. 18, 1769. 
vii. Joanna, b. Sept. 3, 1688 ; 'm. Ephraim Wilson, Dec. 19, 1706. 
11. viii. Besgamtn, b. April 20, 1691. 
ix. ABIGAIL, b. Feb. 15, 1694. 
12. x. Epenezer, b. Aug. 15, 1696; d. March 18, 1787. 


4. Extezer’ (John'), b. June 25, 1647; married Lydia . He 
settled in Wrentham; d. April 13, 1726. His wife d. Nov. 16, 1717. 
They had: 

i. Eteazer, b. Aug. 19, 1677 ; m. Lydia —— ; his wife, called ‘‘ widow,”’ 
d. Jan. 30, 1750, They had :—1. Mary,* b. May 4, 1713 ; m. Hen- 
ry Bacon, Nov. 7, 1744. 2. Eleazer,* b. Jan. 6, 1715. 3. Abigail,* 
b. March 8, 1716. 4. Job,* b. Nov. 20, 1717; d. Sept. 13, 1751. 
5. Esther ,*’b. “y= 7, 1719. 6. Jonah,* b. May 13, 1721; lived in 
Attleboro’. ydia,* b. May 17, 1723. 8. Seth,’ b. June 12, 


1725; m. Sarah Hills, Feb. 20, 1751. 
ii. Lypta, b. May 20, 1685; m. George Fairbanks, of Sherborn, Dec. 24, 
1706 


a. 
iii. Jonny, b. Aug. 25, 1687. 


5. Jonn® (John’), b. May 6, 1651; married Rebecca Bacon, Feb. 13, 
1679. He died Nov. 19, 1731; his wife died March 6,1732. They had: 
i. Repecca, b. May 13, 1681. 
13. ii. Jonny, b. Jan. 2, 1685; d. March 23, 1753. 


14. iii. Sreruen, b. May 5, 1689. 
iv. ABIGAIL, ’b. Nov. 4, 1692; m. Ebenezer Battelle, March 3, 1715. 


15. v. Hezexian, b. June 30, 1694 ; d. Sept. 2, 1758. 


6. JonaTHAn? (John’), b. Aug. 1, 1653; married Aug. 29, 1682, Mary 
Bullard; admitted freeman, 1690. He had: 
i. Hannan, b. March 12, 1684; m. Joseph Mills, May 1, 1706. 


ii. Many, b. Sept. 13, 1685. 
iii. JeREMiag, b. March 22, 1690. 
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iv. Saran, b. April 7, 1692. 
16. v. Jonatuan, b. July 5, 1696. 
vi. AbicatL, b. Feb. 17, 1700. 


7. Jonn® (Samuel? John’), b. June 25, 1668; married May 24, 1692, 
Mary Fisher. Selectman at Dedham, 1721. He died June 17, 1758; his 
wife died May 18, 1748. They had: 


i. Mary, b. May 30, 1693 ; m. Nathaniel Metcalf, Feb. 17, 1712. 
ii. Mercy, b. Feb. 17, 1696. 
iii. Joun, b. July 8, 1699; settled in Litchfield, Conn.; ancestor of the 
Gays in Sharon and Farmington, Conn. 
iv. Samugr, b. July 12, 1702; m. Sarah ——. They had:—1. Sarah,® 
b. Oct. 18, 1725; m. Elkanah Willis, of Bridgewater, Oct. 19, 1748. 
2. Mary,® b. June 27, 1727; d. young. 3. Samuel’ b. June 23, 
1729; d. Dec. 4, 1736. 4. Rachel,’ b. June 7, 1732; d. Sept. 30, 
1736. 5. Mary,’ b. April 18, 1737; m. Ebenezer Wilkinson, of 
Bridgewater, Nov. 25, 1760. 6. Rachel,® b. July 23,1739; d. Aug. 
13, 1739. 7. Samuel,’ b. April 1, 1743; m. Mary Ross, April 30, 
1763. 
Margaret, b. July 27, 1705. 
Evipnaert, b. Sept. 24, 1706; m. Dorothy Hall, dau. of Andrew and 
Susanna Hall, of Newton, 1732. They had :—1. Ephraim.® b. Sept. 
13, 1734; m. Lois Fisher, Sept. 29, 1758. 2. Susanna,> b. Jan. 
21, 1737; m. John Harris, of Stoughton, April 11,1753. 3. Lydia,’ 
b. June 19, 1739; m. Elijah Esty, of Sharon, Jan. 26, 1762. 4. Me- 
hitable,> »b. March 21, 1747; m. Eben French, May 10, 1766. 
5. Ebenezer,> b. ——. 6. Eliphalet,> b. —. 
vii. Epenezer, b. April 25, 1711; d. May 1, 1711. 


8. Timotuy’® (Samuel,? John’), b. Sept. 15,1674; married Patience 
He died May 26,1719. His children were: 


i. Hannan, b. Feb. 28, 1698. 
ii. Hezextan, b. Oct. 30, 1700; d. Sept. 5, 1774. 
17. iii. Trtorny, b. Dec. 29, 1703; d. March 29, 1793. 
iv. Davin, b. Nov. 6, 1707. 
v. Josunva, b. Oct. 23, 1710. 
vi. Patience, b. Aug. 22, 1713. 


9. Natuanrer’® ( Nathaniel,’ John’), b. April 2, 1682; m. Margaret 
Fisher, March 16, 1709. He died May 25, 1750; his wife died Feb. 13, 
1773. They had: 


i. Maroaret, b. April 16, 1710; d. May 1, 1710. 
ii. Naruanret, b. July 26, 1711; lived in Walpole; m. first, Smith ; 
m. second, Rebecca Kingsbury, April i0, 1740. She d. Sept. 14, 
1807 ; hed. July 28,1776. They had :—1l. Nathanie/® (by his first 
wife). 2. Nathan,® b. Feb. 7, 1746; d. Sept. 18, 1808. 3. Rebec- 
ca,> b. Sept. 19, 1749; m. Ephraim Starkweather. 4. Ebenezer,5 
b. 1751; d. unm. Oct. 3, 1792. 5. Calvin,® b. April 4, 1755; m. 
Joanna Kingsbury; d. Oct. 17, 1814. 
Josepu, b. March 6, 1714; lived in Walpole; m. Susannah Smith. 
Jostan, b. Nov. 6, 1718; d. Jan. 20, 1719. 
Dantkt, selectman, 1758; m. Sarah ——. He had:—1. Daniel,® b. 
March 6, 1738; m. Thankful Morse, Dec. 18, 1765; d. Feb. 24, 
1798. 2. Moses,®> b. March 3, 1740. 3 Theodore,® b. May 8, 1742; 
m. Mary Gay, Nov. 9, 1762. 4. Sarah,®> b. Sept. 12, 1744; m. Mi- 
chael Bacon, Dec. 1, 1768. 5. Ebenezer,’ b. Jan. 27, 1747. 6. Tim- 
othy,® b. Sept. 28, 1751; d. Dec. 3, 1751. Seth,® b. Jan. 6, 1753; 
m. Elizabeth Richards, Dec. 9, 1779; d. 1826. 
vi. Sauer, b. Aug. 3, 1723; d. Oct. 21, 1723. 
vii. Apicat (twin), b. Aug. 3, 1723. 
viii. Marcaret, b. Feb. 5, 1725; m. —— Dewing, of Needham, 1766. 
ix. Mosss, d. Sept. 15, 1727. 
x. Absicatt, b. Sept. 17, 1728; m. Thomas Peat, July 2, 1757. 
xi. Mary, b. Feb. 12, 1732. 
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10. Lusner® (Nathaniel,? John’), b. Sept. 26, 1685; married Mary 
Ellis, dau. of Joseph and Mary (Graves) Ellis. He lived on a farm which 
had been settled on him by his father, in that part of Dedham called The 
Clapboard Trees. Selectman, 1746. He died Oct. 18, 1769; his wife 
died Oct. 7, 1780, aged 90. They had: 

18. i. Lwsner, b. Dec. 15, 1716; d. Feb. 19, 1803. 
19. ii. Epenezer, b. May 4, 1718; d. March 7, 1796. 
20. iii. Ricaarp, b. March 21, 1720; d. Oct. 9, 1805. 
iv. Janez, b. Dec. 16, 1721; m. Hannah Bradford, of Plymouth; d. Oct. 
1801. 
21. v. Icnazop, b. Jan: 9, 1723; d. Dec. 1814. 
vi. Mary, b. March 31, 1726; m. Rey. John Ballantine. (See Rec. vi. 
371.) 
ii. Lypia, b. Sept. 8, 1728: d. April 8, 1731. 

i. Josern, b. March 11, 1731; d. Feb. 10, 1814. 

Bunker, b. July 31, ‘1735 : grad. Harv. Coll. 1760; m. Abigail, dau. 
of Henry and Susanna (Brown) Prentice, Sept. 22, 1763 ; settled 
over the church at Hinsdale, N.H , Aug. 17, 1763 ; resigned in 
1810; d. Oct. 19, 1815. Nuted as a writer of epitaphs in verse. 
He published a sermon on the death of his wife, 1792; a sermon 
entitled, ‘‘ The Accomplished Judge,’’ 1773. In Belknap’s Hist. 
of New Hampshire, Appendix X, is ‘* A particular Account of the 
Captivity of Mrs. Jemima Howe,” from his pen. The inhabitants 
of Hinsdale voted to give him three hundred and fifty acres of land, 
. he 4 never to have obtained them. He had :—1. Bunker? 

Sept. 20, 1775, aged 11 years 4 months. 2. Abigail,> m. Seth 
Tioskee: d. Oct. 23, “1842. “3 John,® d. March 24, 1780, aged 13. 
4, Calvin, d. Sept. 4, 1775, aged 4. 5. Saily,® d. July’ 29, 1783, 
aged 9 months. 


11. Bengamin?® ( Nathaniel,’ John’), b. April 20, 1691; married Han- 
nah Fisher, Dec. 3, 1718. on = died March 28, 1771. They had: 
23. i. Otrver, b. Aug. 29, 171 
ii. Saran, b. May 53, 1722 ; +." Sept. 26, 1722. 
iii. JosHuA, b. Oct. 2, 1724 ; m Sarah —. a had :—1. Judith,® 
b. Aug. 30, 1762; m. Benjamin Bussey, ‘Aug. , 1780. 2. Lydia. 
b. July 25, 1765. 3. Fisher,> b Feb. 27, 1763. "4. Joel,> b. April 
23, 1770. "6. Lucy,® b. Aug. 22, 1773. 
iv. Lyp1, b. Oct. 2, 1731; d. Nov. 11, 1756. 


12. Exsenezer® (Nathaniel? John’), b. Aug. 15, 1696. Graduated 
Harv. Coll. 1714. Degree of D.D. Harv. Coll. 1785. Ordained over the 
First Parish at Hingham, June 11, 1718, and continued to be sole pastor 
until his death. “The honored patriarch,” says Savage, “of our New 
England pulpit in that age.” A long account of his life is to be found in 
Sprague’s Annals and in Lincoln’s History of Hingham. Nineteen of his 
sermons and lectures were published at different times, of which the most 
celebrated was the one entitled “ The Old Man’s Calendar ” (see ReGistER, 
ante, vol. viii.). He married Jerusha, dau. of Samuel and Hannah (Rog- 
ers) a Nov. 3, 1719. He died March 18,1787. He had: 

Samvzn, b. Jan. 15, 1721. Graduated Harv. Coll. 1740. Died in 
Chelsea, England, where he was studying medicine, March 26, 1746. 
Apicatt, b. Sept. 8, 1722; d. Feb. 8, 1729. 
. Carvin, b. tse) 14, 1724. Died at ‘Quebec, March 11, 1765. Hem. 
——, and had :—1. Christiana,’ bapt. Nov. 26, 1752; m. Bartholo- 
mew Jones, June 19, 1774. 
Martin, b. Dec. 29, 1726; d. Feb. 3, 1809. 
ApiaalL, b. Aug. 20, 1729 ; d. April 7, 1804. 
Ceuta, b. Aug. 13, 1731; d. Feb. 18, 1749. 
. Jornam, b. April il, 1733 ; was a colonel in the continental army, and 
was at the siege of Louisburg. He spent several years at Cumber- 
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land, N. S., and Westmoreland, N. B., before and during the revo- 
lution, but lived in his later years and died at Hingham. He died 
Oct. 16, 1802. 

viii. JeErusHA, b. March 17, 1735; m. Rey. Simeon Howard, of Boston, 
Novy. 29, 1790. She died Jan. 1812. 

ix. Esenezer, b. March 3, 1737; d. July 3, 1738. 

x. Perrsis, b. Nov. 2, 1739; d. March 24, 1752. 

xi. Joanna, b. Nov. 23, 1741; d. July 23, 1772. . 


13. Jonn® (John,* John’), b. Jan. 2, 1685; married Sarah Metcalf ; 
died March 23, 1753. He had: 
i. Saran, b. Dec. 7, 1710. 
ii. Enizaneru, b. Sept. 6, 1716; d. Oct. 1, 1716. 
iii. Exizaseru, b. Aug. 20, 1718. 
iv. JouNnym. Sarah Koss, April 29, 1756. They had :—1. Margaret,’ b. 
Sept. 12, 1757. 2. William,> b. Aug. 28, 1760. 3. Sarah,* b. 
March 5, 1764. 4. Abner,>b. July 4, 1770. 5. Anna,’ b. July 11, 
1775. 
v. Mary. 
vi. ABIGAIL. 


14. Sreruen® (John, John’), b. May 5, 1689; married Sarah 
She died Nov. 11, 1761. They had: 


i. Joanna, b. July 3, 1715. 

ii. Srepuen, b. Aug. 20, 1719; m. Susanna ——. They had :—1. Icha- 
bod,> b. Dec. 2, 1751. 2. John.2 3. Lemuel,> d. Oct. 11, 1755. 
4. David,® b. March 11, 1761. 

iii. Ezra, b. Feb. 19, 1721; m. Elizabeth Fisher, Oct. 2, 1753. 

iv. Robert, b. June 26, 1726. 

v.- Asa, b. Aug. 20, 1728. 


15. Hezextan® (John? John’), b. June 30, 1694; married Elizabeth 
He died Sept. 2, 1758; his wife died Aug. 3, 1766. They had: 


Hezexrsn, b. Dee. 31, 1724. 
. Wiiutram, b. Oct. 29, 1726; d. young. 

iii. Samvet, b. Dec. 13, 1728; m. Elizabeth ——. They had :—1. Eliza- 
beth,> b. Nov. 27, 1752. 2. Samuel,> b. Oct. 31, 1754. 3. Meleti- 
ah,> b. Feb. 16,1757. 4. Mitte,> b. May 16, 1759; m. Eben Eve- 
rett, Aug. 27, 1788. 5. Amasa,® b. Dec. 20, 1761. 

Witt, b. Dec. 3, 1730; m. first, Sarah Wight, June 20, 1751; she 
d. May 23, 1758. He m. second, Margaret Lewis, May 8, 1759; 
she d. Feb. 13, 1773. He had :—1. Samuel,> b. Dee. 11, 1752; m. 
Grace White, Jan. 8, 1780. 2. Rebecca,> b. March 9, 1756. 3. Wil- 
liam, b. March 18, 1758. 4. Solomon,> b. Feb. 26, 1760. 5. Seth,® 
b. April 7, 1762. 6. Margaret,> b. May 15, 1764. 7. Joel,> b. May 
31, 1767. 8. Rufus,> b. July 19, 1770. 9. Olive.® 
Joan, b. Feb. 2, 1736; m. Hannah Gay, Aug. 26, 1755. They had :— 
1. Katherine,» b. April 11, 1759; m. Peletiah Herring, 1774. 
2. Lemuel,> b. April 11, 1762; m. Lucy White. 3. Modly,® b. 
July 29, 1764. 4. Llizabeth,> b. Aug. 14, 1766. 5. John,® b. Oct. 
19, 1769; m. Elizabeth Gay, Jan. 1795. 6. Abner,® b. Sept. 7, 1773 ; 
m. Anne Warren, of Washington, 1802. 
26. vi. Naruanren, b. Sept. 27, 1740; d. Sept. 14, 1806. 
vii. Exizasetu, b. Sept. 27, 1740 (twin) ; m. John Chickering, Jan. 19, 


1766. 
viii. Resecca, b. Feb. 15, 1744; d. March, 28, 1747. 
ix. Esenezem, b. Oct. 12,1745; d. March 19, 1747. 
16. Jonatnan® (Jonathan,? John’), b. July 5, 1696; married Sarah 
He had: 


i. Trorny, m. Abigail Shuttlesworth, Nov. 9, 1768. He had :—1. Cal- 
vin,® b. Nov. 7, 1769. 2. Timothy, b. Feb. 20,1771. 3. George,® 
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b. Dec. 16, 1772; m. Mary Greenwood. 4. Peyton Randolph,’ b. 
March 7, 1777. 5. Peyton,> b. Aug. 20,1778. 6. Samuel Gardi- 
ner,> b. Sept. 17, 1781. 7. Martin,’ b. May 18, 1784. 8. Abigail 
Shuitlesworth,> b. May 5, 1788; m. Nathan Babcock, of Portland, 
Me., 1806. 9. Nancy,> b. March 31, 1791; m. David Morse, Jr. 
10. Caroline, b. April 15, 1797. 

ii. JonatTuan, had :—1l. Jonathan. 2. Michael.2 3. Luther.® 4. Cal- 
vine 5, Sally.® 

iif, Esenezer. 

iv. OLtver. 

vy. Saran, m, John Clark. 

vi. Mary. 

vii. Repecca. 


17. Timorny* ( Timothy,? Samuel,? John’), b. Dec. 29,1703; married 
in Stoughton, Feb. 10, 1727, Azubah Thorp; he died March 29, 1793; 
his wife died Dec. 9, 1773. They had: 


i. Repecca, b. June 22, 1730. 
27. ii. Tiorny, b. July 30, 1733. 

iii. Soromon, b. Feb. 24, 1741; m. Abigail Gould, Feb. 4, 1762. THe had: 
—1. Abigail,® b. Sept. 17, 1762. 2. Lois,® b. Dec. 10, 1763. 

iv. Sern, b. Oct. 9, 1742; d. March 18, 1752. 

v. Icnasop, b. May 8, 1745; m. Mary Gould, July 24, 1766; she d. Aug. 
27, 1798. They had:—1. Jchabod,® b. June 2, 1767. 2. Odiver,® 
b. June 17, 1771; m. Mary Fisher, of Sharon, 1806. 3. Molly,® 
b. Nov. 30, 1773; m. Lemuel Savels, Sept. 3, 1795. 4. Wiskes,® b. 
Aug. 30, 1775; m. Betsey Savels, May 18, 1796. 5. Peggy,® b. 
June 20, 1789; m. Lemuel Gannet, Aug. 11, 1806. 

Jessz, b. Sept. 4, 1747; m. Sarah Gould, Jan. 11, 1770. Selectman 

at Dedham, 1793. He had :—1. Mitte,* b. June 20, 1770; m. 
Lemuel Whiting, Nov. 26, 1800. 2. Reuben,® b. June 11, 1772. 
3. Lucy,® b. April 12, 1774. 4. Sarah,® b. Aug. 6, 1775. 5. Cyn- 
thia,* b. May 28, 1777. 6. Irena,’ b. Sept. 4, 1778; m. Jabez Co- 
ney, Jan. 11, 1801. 7. Jesse,® b. Sept. 26, 1780; m. vy | Fair- 
banks, April 18, 1803. 8. Rebecca,® b. Sept. 4, 1782; m. Reuben 
Morse, March 27, 1804. 9. Samue/,® b. March 16,1784; m. Eliza- 
beth Chickering. 10. Nancy,® b. March 29, 1787. 

vii. Azuban, b. Nov. 21, 1753; m. Abner Colburn, Dec. 10, 1772. 


18. Lusuer‘ (Lusher, Nathaniel,? John'), b. Dec. 15, 1716, in Ded- 
ham. He received from his father a deed of gift of a tract of land in 
Thompson Parish, Killingly, Conn., with “ buildings and fruit trees thereon 
standing,” dated June 20, 1738. He married, April 11, 1739, Mary Col- 
burn, dau. of Joseph and Mehitable (Whiting) Colburn, of Dedham. He 
removed to Thompson, where his children were born. He was chosen dea- 
con of the church of that town in 1747. His wife Mary died June 13, 
1746. He married, second, Hannah, dau. of David and Hannah ( Whit- 
more) Cady, June 22,1748. He died Feb. 19,1803. His widow Hannah 
died Oct. 21,1810. He had: 


28. i. Lusuer, b. March 21, 1740; d. April 18, 1778. 
ii. Lyp1a, b. July 29, 1741; m. David Mosley, of Westfield. 
iii. Mary, b. Dec. 25, 1743; m. Theodore Gay, of Dedham. 
iv. Catvin, b. May 10, 1746; m. Naomi Frizzel ; lived in Woodstock, Ct. 
vy. Epenezer, b. May 12, 1749; m. Elizabeth Leavens; removed to 
Stafford. 
vi. Davin, b. Dec. 9, 1751; d. Sept. 20, 1756. ° 
vii. Joszepn, b. June 26, 1754; d. Sept. 26, 1756. . 
Davin, b. Aug. 26, 1756; engaged in the revolution, 1776, and d. at 
Bergen or Newark. 
Joseru, b. Feb. 2, 1759 ; m. Anna Spalding, of South Killingly ; dea- 
con .of the church; d. Aug. 1837. 
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Treopore, b. April 13, 1761; went to Rhode Island on Sullivan’s 
—" and died from sickness and exposure at Tiverton, Sept. 


xi. Soputa, b. June 11, 1763; m. Capt. Isaac Barrows, of Bridport, Vt. 
xii. Martin, b. July 7, 1766; practised medicine in Bridport, Vt. 
xiii. Hannag, b. Aug. 5, 1770; d. Aug. 20, 1774. 


19. Exsenezer‘ (Lusher,? Nathaniel,’ John'), b. May 4,1718. Grad- 
uated at Harv. Coll. 1737. Studied theology with his uncle, Rev. Ebene- 
zer Gay, of Hingham ; ordained at Suffield, Conn., Jan.1742. D.D. Harv. 
Coll. 1792. He married, first, Hannah, dau. of Samuel and Dorothy An- 
gier, July 5, 1742 (Paige’s Hist. of Cambridge, p. 558). He married, sec- 
ond, Mary, dau. of Hon. John and Mary (Cotton) Cushing, Nov. 10, 1763. 
She died 1796. He died March 7, 1796. They had : 


i. Mary, b. Sept. 23, 1764; m. Timothy Swan, April 10, 1784; d. 1842. 
29. ii. Epenezer, b. March 10, 1766; d. Jan. 1, 1837. 
30. iii. Wuit1aM, b. Oct. 16, 1767; d. Jan. 24, 1844. 
iv. Lucy, b. Dec. 1773; m. David Bronson, of Suffield, Conn., 1798. He 
d. Feb. 1800. She m. second, Benjamin Swan, of Woodstock, Vt., 
Nov. 1804. She d. Oct. 9, 1852. 
v. Joun Lusuzr, d. young. 


20. Ricnarvp* (Lusher? Nathaniel,? John’), b. March 21, 1720; mar- 
ried Lydia King, of Suffield, Conn., June 6, 1745. He settled in East 
Granby, Conn., then a part of Simsbury. His wife Lydia died Jan. 24, 
1757, aged 32. He married, second, Mary Devotion, Aug. 22, 1758. She 
died Aug. 15, 1794, aged 77. He died Oct. 9, 1805. He had: 

i. Lypta, b. Aug. 15, 1746; m. Dr. John Howes; d. Feb. 26, 1806. 
ii. Apo.tos, b. Nov. 16, 1748; d. Feb. 19, 1754. 

. iii. Ricnarp, b. Dec. 20, 1750; d. Aug. 1, 1836. 
iv. Etizaseru, b. Jan. 1, 1753; m. Andrew Hillyer ; had four children. 
v. Mary, b. Feb. 15, 1755; m. Roswell Skinner; had four children. 


21. Icnasop* (Lusher,? Nathaniel? John'), b. Jan. 9, 1723; married 
Elizabeth King. She died Sept. 24, 1772. He married, second, Lucy 
Richards, Jan. 25, 1774. Selectman, 1755. Deacon of the Dedham 
church, 1782. He died Dec. 1814. He had: 

i. Wrtttam,b. June 25, 1752; m. Elizabeth Whiting, Nov. 25, 1790. 
He had :—1. William King,® b. April 20, 1792; m. first, Susanna 
Gould, of Greenfield, N. H., June, 1818. Shed. April, 1845. He 
m. second, Susanna Esther Tucker, of Milton, Oct. 29, 1846. She 
d. July 18, 1856. Hed. Jan. 6, 1860. 2. Sophia,* b. Sept. 21, 1793. 
3. Lucy,® b. Sept. 22, 1797. 4. Jeremiah Whiting, b. Aug. 30, 
1804. 


22. Josepn* (Lusher,> Nathaniel? John’), b. March 11, 1731; married, 
first, Sarah Gay, Feb. 15,1772. She died Feb. 10,1773. He married, 
second, Phebe Kingsbury, Sept. 18, 1776. She died April 29,1782. He 
died Feb. 10,1814. He had: 


32. i. Lusuer, b. Jan. 30, 1773; d. Sept. 2, 1842. 
ii. Saran, b. Jan. 3, 1778. 


23. Ottver* (Benjamin, Nathaniel, John’), b. Aug. 29, 1719; lived 
in Braintree; married, first, Abigail Fisher, Jan. 2, 1746. She died June 
16,1752. He married, second, Abigail Vesey, of Braintree, Oct. 4, 1752. 
He had : 

i, Hannan, b. Oct. 1, 1755. 
ii. Lyn, b. July 5, 1758; m. John Turner. 
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iii. Bensamrn, b. June 13, 1762. 

iv. Henry T., b. Feb. 13, 1766; m. first, Nancy Baxter; m. second, Pru- 
dence Baxter. He had:—1l. Elizabeth,® b. June 4, 1790. 2. Ben- 
Jamin,® b. July 11; 1792; m. Nancy Carr, Feb. 15, 1821. 3. Ann 
Adams,® b. Aug. 3, 1794. 4. Abigail,® b. Sept. 8, 1796 ; m. Samuel 
Hudson. 5. Henry,® b. Dec. 1, 1798. 6. Ebenezer,® b. July 1, 
1803. 7. Charles Eben,® b. May 16, 1806; m. Lucy Rice, March 
29, 1829; d. Jan. 10, 1854. 8. Sophia,® b. Feb. 16, 1808. 9. Mary 
Sophia.’ b. March 11, 1810; m. Francis Tukey. 

v. Epenezer Vesey, b. Nov. 18, 1768; m. Sarah Flagg. He had :— 
1. Ebenezer F.,® b. July 10, 1805; m. first, Sarah Adams, of Boston, 
Sept. 25, 1833; m. second, Nancy G. Chandler. 2. Henry A.,® b. 
Feb. 11, 1807; m. Ann Clapp, of Dorchester. 3. Granviile U.,® b. 
Jan. 16, 1810; m. Mary S. Hatch, of Bath, Me. 4. George B.,§ 
b. Aug. 5, 1812. 5. Francis U.,® b. Aug. 5, 1815. 6. Emeline F.,§ 
b. Feb. 16, 1818; m. Edward Turner, Oct. 1850. 7. Charles T’.. M.,§ 
b. Aug. 15, 1820; m. Isabella McDonald, July 11, 1850. 


24. Marrtin* (Zbenezer,? Nathaniel? John), b. Dec. 29, 1726. He 
carried on the business of a brass-founder in Union Street, Boston, and was 
also interested in shipping. He was a deacon of the West Church, and 
captain of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. He was an 
addresser of Hutchinson in 1774, and of Gage in 1775; was proscribed 
and banished in 1778. He remained in Boston while the British were in 
possession, and left with them, March, 1776. He did not return to remain 
permanently until about Nov. 1792. During the war he lived in Nova 
Scotia and England. He married, first, Mary Pinckney, Dee. 13, 1750. 
His second wife, whom he married probably about 1770, was Ruth Atkins. 
She died Sept. 12, 1810. He died Feb. 3, 1809. He had: 

i. Cexia, m. John Boyle, March 12, 1772. 

ii. Mary, m. Rev. William Black, of Halifax, N. 8., in 1783 or 1784. 

iii. Samuet. Graduated Harv. Coll. 1775. Soon after the beginning 
of the Revolution he settled in New Brunswick, and was a mem- 
ber of the first House of Assembly organized in the Colony, and 
represented the county of Westmoreland several years. He was a 
magistrate of that county, and Chief Justice of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas. He died Jan. 21, 1847, in his ninety-third year. His 
children were:—1l. £liza® who m. a Mr. Silver, of Halifax. 
2. Mary,® who m. a Mr. Greenwood, of Nova Scotia. 3. Celia,® 
who d. young, unm. 

iv. Martin, d. April 17, 1778, aged 18. 

v. Frances, bapt. April, 1763; m. Dr. Isaac Winslow, Jan. 10, 1805; d. 
Oct. 12, 1846, s. p. 

vi. Prxcxney, bapt. Nov. 18, 1764; d. April, 1773. 

vii. Esenezer, bapt. Sept. 21, 1766; d. young. 

viii. Epenezer, bapt. Feb. 24, 1771. Graduated Harv. Coll. 1789. Prac- 
tised law for some years in Boston, and afterwards at Hingham. 
Member of the State Senate. He m. Mary Allyne Otis, dau. of Hon. 
Joseph Otis, of West Barnstable, July 31, 1800. He d. Feb. 11, 
1842, Eleven children survived him, among whom are Sidney How- 
ard® Gay, of New York, joint author with William Cullen Bryant of 
the History of the United States ; Ebenezer® Gay, of Boston, coun- 
sellor at law, and W. Allan® Gay, the artist, 

ix. Pinckney, bapt. July 2, 1775; d. July 16, 1775. 


25. Hezexran* (Hezekiah,* John,? John’), b. Dec. 31, 1724; married 
Elizabeth Fuller, of Needham, Nov. 27, 1746. He removed to Killingly, 


Conn. His wife died May, 1808. They had: 


i. Esenezer, b. June 2, 1747; m. Mrs. Susanna Fuller. He d. July 
8, 1820. He had :—1. Hezekiah,® m. Anna Gleason. 2. Nabby,§ 
m. Elisha Brown Putnam. 3. £sther.* 
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. Exizaseru, b. July 13, 1749. 
iii. Hezexrau, b. May 16, 1755. 
; angen b. Oct. 27, 1757 ; m. Daniel Hunting, of Needham. 
ESSE, 
. Esruer, d. young. 
ii. Hapassan, d. young. 
ee, b. March 12, 1763 ; d. Feb. 2, 1835. 
ARY. 
Aupuevs, m. Sarah Howe, May 20, 1797. He d. June, 1808. He 
had:—1. Sarah Avery,’ m. Waldo Comins, of Thompson, Conn. 
2. Gamaliel,? m. Ellen Fletcher, of Washington, D.C. 3. Ha- 
dassah,* m. D. L. Fuller, of Scotland, Conn. 4. Abigail Cushman.® 
5. William Howe,‘ m. Emeline A. Reynolds. 


26. Natuanter’ (Hezekiah,® John,? John'), b. Sept. 27, 1740; mar- 
ried Lucy, dau. of Ebenezer and Thankful (Stratton) Richards, May 27, 
1766. Lived in Milton, where he died, Sept. 14, 1806; his wife died Feb. 
25,1817. They had: 


i. Lucy, b. Dec. 27, 1771. 

ii. Mary, b. June 17, 1775. 

iii. Exizasera, b. Jan. 1, 1777; m. John Gay, Jan. 1795. 

iv. Aaron, b. March 29, 1779; m. Louisa Severns, July 15, 1804. He 
d. in Roxbury, June 7, 1837. He had:—1. Louisa Smith,’ b. Dec. 
29, 1804; m. Samuel Brown, May 29, 1825. 2. Lucy Richards,® 
b. Sept. 22, 1807 ; m. Joseph W. Dudley, March 11, 1827. 3. M 
Elizabeth,* b. Oct. 26, 1810; m. Samuel Dudley, Dec. 19, 1837. 
4. Ann Carter,® b. Feb. 6, 1813; d. July 6, 1836. 5. Aaron Rich- 
ards,* b. Oct. 9, 1815; m. Mary Jane Whitney. 6. Samuel Sev- 
erns,® b. Feb. 20, 1819. 


27. Trmoruy’ (Timothy,* Timothy,? Samuel,? John’), b. July 30, 1733; 
married Amity Holmes, Sept. 17,1756. They had: 


i. Saran, b. March 28, 1757; m. Joseph Smith. 

ii. Mary, b. Dec. 3, 1758; m. Ziba Randall. 

iii. Sern, d. aged 15. 

iv. Tiwotny, b. Feb. 27, 1763; m. Jane Henry, Oct. 13,1791. He d. 
July 28, 1799. He had :—1. Caroline,’ b. April 4, 1792 ; m. Caleb 
Eddy, Sept. 30, 1810. 2. Rebecca Porter,’ b. Sept. 9, 1793 ; d. Dec. 
9, 1797. 3. Timothy,’ b. June 17, 1795; d. Aug. 17, 1795. 4. Tim- 
othy,’ b. July 19, 1796; m. Mary Smith, of Roxbury 5. Robert 
H.,’ b. March 6, 1798. 6. Frederick Augustus,’ b. Feb. 5, 1799; 
m. first, Sarah Ann Bass, 1821. She d. April 6, 1824. He m. sec- 
ond, Elizabeth Ray Haines, of New York, May 10, 1827. 

y. Esenezer, b. March 17, 1764; m. Rebecca Smith, 1789; removed 
from Dedham to Michigan. He had :—1. Ira,’ b. Oct. 17, 1790; 
d. Aug. 20, 1837; lived at Nashua, N. H.; had thirteen children. 
2. Adin,’ b. Oct. 23, 1792; m. Betsey Clarke, 1819; d. Aug. 17, 
1846. 3. Seth,’ b. Oct. 17, 1794; m. Betsey Clement, 1818; d. 
Aug. 8, 1843. 4. Ziba,’ b. Oct. 24, 1796; m. Mary Kennedy, Jan. 
21, 1821; his son Ziba graduated at Yale College, 1846. 5. Azu- 
bah,’ b. July 6, 1799; m. James P. Baker, Dec. 1824. 6. Timothy,’ 
b. Oct. 22, 1801; m. Nancy Green, Aug. 1823. 7. Mary,’ b. Nov. 
17, 1803. 8. Eliza,’ b. Jan. 14, 1806; m. Peleg S. my ~ July 
22, 1825. 9. Amanda,’ b. March 8, 1808. 10. Olive,’ b. Jan. 26, 
1810; d. Oct. 23, 1824. 

vi. Icuazop, b. July 23, 1765; m. Ruth Billings, of Stoughton, Jan. 1, 
1788. He d. at Francestown, N. H., June 20, 1824; his wife d. 
Feb. 2, 1831. They had :—1. Azel,’ b. Sept. 17, 1788, at Dedham ; 
d. July 17, 1791. 2. Alpheus,’ b. June 13, 1790; m. Susanna Sco- 
by, of Francestown, N. H., Dec. 7, 1814. 3. Cynthia,’ b. Sept. 23, 
1792. 4. Timothy,’ b. Sept. 25, 1795; m. Mehitable Dewey, Oct. 
2, 1817. 5. Sally,” b. Jan. 22, 1799, at Francestown; m. Elisha 
Vose, Jan. 20, 1824. 6. Polly,’ b. Feb. 3, 1802; d. Oct. 23, 1803. 
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7. Joel,’ b. Aug. 15, 1804; m. Sarah Fisher, May 6, 1828. 8. Nan- 
cy,’ b. May 16, 1808. 

vii. AzuBan, b. Sept. 13, 1774; m. first, Nathaniel Morton; m. second, 
Benjamin Capen, of Stoughton. 

viii. Resecca, d. aged 3. 


28. LusHer® (Lusher,* Lusher? Nathaniel? John’), b. March 21, 1740, 
in Killingly, Conn. ; married April 30, 1761, Judith Green, dau. of Henry 
and Judith (Guile) Green. He died April 18, 1778, and his widow after- 
wards married David Wilson. Their children were: 


34. i. Wutarp, b. Nov. 30, 1761; d. April 15, 1831. 
35. ii. Lemuen, b. Jan. 25, 1764. 
iii. Mary, b. Jan. 19, 1766; d. Dec. 4, 1815; m. George Ellis. They 
had :—1. Jotham.?' 2. Fanny.’ 3. Colburn.’ 
iv. Satty, b. June 13, 1768; m. Aug. 11, 1790, Luther Gay. They had: 
—1l. Horatio? 2. Theodore?’ 3. Jotham.? 4. Martin.” 
36. v. Coxsurn, b. March, 1770. 
vi. Hannan, b. April, 1772; d. June 4, 1811; m. Aaron Baker, 1801. 
vii. Nassy, b. Aug. 1778; m. John Emerson. 


29. Exsenezer’ (Hbenezer,* Lusher, Nathaniel, John"), b. March 10, 
1766. Entered Harv. Coll. in 1783, where he remained one year, then 
joining the sophomore class at Yale. Graduated Yale Coll. 1787. Tutor 
in Yale Coll. 1790. Studied theology, and was ordained as colleague with 
his father at Suffield, Conn., March 6, 1793. His published writings were: 
“ An Oration on the Death of General Washington,” delivered at Suffield, 
Feb. 22, 1800, and a “ Sermon at the Ordination of Rev. Newton Skinner 
at New Britain, Feb. 14, 1810.” He married Bathshua, dau. of Major 
William and Lucy (Harris) Pynchon, of Springfield, Mass., May 15, 1799. 
He died Jan. 1, 1837 ; his wife died April 5, 1845. Their children were: 

i. Mary Cusnrne, b. May 15, 1801; m. Spencer Judd, of Springfield, 
May 2, 1832. Hed. Oct. 30, 1832, and she m. second, Rev. Henry 
Robinson, of Suffield, Conn., April 8, 1835. 

ii. Wr1am Pyncnon, b. March 24, 1808; d. Oct. 14, 1808. 

iii. Lucy Harris, b. Aug. 22, 1810; m. Rev. Thomas R. Palmer, of Sto- 
nington, Conn., April 29, 1847; d. May 25, 1872, s. p. 


30. Wirtiam’ ( Ebenezer,* Lusher Nathaniel? John), b. Oct. 16, 1767 ; 
meng Yale Coll. 1789; studied law, and followed his profession at 

uffield, Conn., where he held the office of postmaster for thirty-six years. 
He married Elizabeth, dau. of Joshua and Elizabeth (Cushing) Richmond, 
Sept. 6, 1796. He died Jan. 24, 1844. He had: 


‘ be ap ‘ome b. July 12, 1797; grad. Yale Coll. 1817; d. Dec. 
» 1833. 
ii. Exizasera Ricawonp, b. Oct. 5, 1799. 
iii. Mary Cusuina, b. Sept. 21, 1802. 
iv. Dersorau Frances, b. July 21, 1807; m. Thaddeus Spencer, of Suf- 
field, Conn., June 29, 1834. 
vy. Joun Cusnine Aytwin, b. June 10, 1813; d. June 11, 1822. 


31. Ricuarp® (Richard, Lusher,? Nathaniel,’ John’), b. Dec. 20, 1750 ; 
married Lucina Granger, March 8, 1781. His wife died Jan. 29, 1819, 
aged 59; he died Aug. 1, 1836. He had: 


i. Luwucrna, b. Jan. 8, 1782; d. May 15, 1785. 

ii. Ricwarp Krve, b. March 2, 1784; d. May 26, 1857. 

iii. Lucina, b. May 16,1786; m. Rev. John Youngloye, who d. Dec. 1827. 
pon m. second, Orra Bush, of East Nassau, N. Y. She d. Sept. 20, 
1850. e 
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iv. Apoitos, b. July 7, 1788; m. Lucy, dau. of William Pease, of Suf- 
field, Conn., Feb. 10, 1820. His wife d. Dec. 1, 1831. Hed. Aug. 
2, 1864. They had:—1. Lucy Pease,’ b. June 26, 1821; m. June 
28, 1854, to Edwin J. Darrow, of New York. Mr. Darrow d. Nov. 
13, 1864. By him she had two children, Fanny Gay, b. Feb. 21, 
1856, and Alfred Lyman, b. July 9, 1855. 2. Alfred,’ b. March 
24, 1823; m. Jane 8. Thrall, of East Granby, Nov. 26, 1846. He 
has five sons. 3. Richard,’ b. Feb. 5, 1825; m. Lydia Owen, of 
Suffield, Nov. 22, 1855. [as two children. 4. Mary Younglove,? 
b. Sept. 29, 1828. 5. William Pease,’ b. Sept. 5, 1831; m. Harriet 
L. Clark, of East Granby, Dec. 12, 1860. 

vy. lLypra, b. Sept. 4, 1790; m. Roswell H. Phelps, of East Granby, by 
whom she had two sons. She d. Oct. 27, 1826. 

vi. Mary, b. May 19, 1793; m. Dr. William K. Scott, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
by whom she had five daughters. She d. 1854. 

vii. Susmit, b. April 7, 1796. 


82. Lusurr® (Joseph,* Lusher? Nathaniel? John’), b. Jan. 30, 1778; 
married Rebecca Gay, April 16, 1800; died Sept. 2, 1842. He had: 
i. Bunker, b. Feb. 3, 1801; m. Milly Ellis. He had:—1. Mary E.,? 
b. Oct. 4, 1830; m. Waldo Colburn, of West Dedham, Nov. 21, 
1852. 
ii. Lusner, b. Oct. 28, 1803; m. first, Lydia Whitney, 1834; m. second, 
Almira Baker, Dec. 9, 1840. 


83. Ricnarn?® ( Hezekiah,* Hezekiah,*? John,’ John’), b. March 12, 1768 ; 
married, first, Betsey Haley, 1786. She died Feb. 14,1795. Married, 
second, Suzea Bates, April, 1797. She died June 17, 1851. He died Feb. 
2, 1835. He had: 

i. Mary, b. Dec. 28, 1786; m. William G. Larned, of Thompson, Conn., 
1809. 

ii. Bersey, b. Sept. 1788; d. Dec. 30, 1803. 

iii. Jessx, b. Sept. 30, 1790. 

iv. Haxey, b. June 20, 1793; d. April, 1835. 

vy. Rrcwarp, b. Sept. 10,1795; m. Hannah Smith. He had:--1. Tho- 
mas Hopkins.* 

vi. Hore Brown, b. Jan. 25, 1798; dead. 

vii. Tuomas Futter, b. July 21, 1799; d. Oct. 19, 1865, 

viii. Josepu Bates, b. July 15, 1803; m. Abigail Morse Ellis, of Attle- 
boro’, May 15, 1828. He d. March 22, 1859. He had :—1. Joseph 
Ellis,’ b. March 11, 1832. 2. Richard Lewis,’ b. Aug. 26, 1837; 
m. Beulah A. Park, of Holliston, June 9, 1863. 3. Helen Eliza- 
beth,’ b. March 9, 1840; m. Dr. Charles Hosford, of Thompson, 
Conn. 


34. Wiiiarp® (Lusher, Lusher,* Lusher,? Nathaniel, John*), b. Nov. 
30, 1761, in Killingly, Conn. He removed to Dedham, Mass., and was a 
prominent citizen in that town. He was the first president of the Dedham 
Bank. He married, first, Sarah Colburn, dau. of Timothy and Zipporah 
(Ellis) Colburn, March 28, 1786; she died Oct. 5, 1790. His second wife 
was Borridill Mason, whom he married May 10,1791. She died Oct. 13, 
1813. He married, third, Martha Emmons, July 28, 1814. She died Dec. 
31, 1846. He died April 15, 1831. His children were: 

i. Tueopors, b. April 29, 1787; d. Nov. 26, 1858. 
. Lwusuer, b. Oct. 27, 1788; d. Sept. 3, 1850. 
37. iii. Gzorce, b. March 1, 1790; d. Nov. 9, 1843. 
iv. Satty Cotsurn, b. May 23, 1792; d. Sept. 3, 1804. 
Wiutiarp, b. Aug. 21, 1794; d. Dec. 8, 1800. 
NarHante. Emons, b. June 5, 1815; d. April 5, 1816. 


i. — Mason, b. Jan. 31, 1817; d. at Burlington, Iowa, Sept. 24, 
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viii. MartHa Wittrams, b. Aug. 5, 1818; d. April 22, 1852. 
ix. Erastus Emmons, b. May 9, 1820. 


85. Lemue* (Lusher,’ Lusher,* Lusher,? Nathaniel,’ John), b. at Kil- 
lingly, Conn., Jan. 25, 1764. Removed to Dedham, Mass. Married Lucy 
Colburn. They had: 

i. Lwcy, b. July 30, 1792; m. Dr. Francis Howe, 1818. 
ii. Lxeonarp, b. Sept. 19, 1795; d. Feb. 10, 1800. 
iii. Exuis, b. Oct. 23, 1800; m. Matilda, dau. of Aaron and Hannah (Gay) 
og Oct. 9, 1831. They had:—1. Erastus Ellis,® b. Sept. 29, 


LemvEL, b. March 23, 1804. 

Betsgy Coisurn, b. May 28, 1806; d. Nov. 11, 1806. 

James Arvin, b. Sept. 30, 1809; m. Susan M. Wood, April, 1844. 
He d. Feb. 14, 1878. He had :—1. George Henry,® b. Jan. 5, 1845 ; 
m. Melissa Butler, Nov. 19, 1865. 2. Edward Gilbert,® b. Oct. 1854 ; 
m. Daisy Wells, June, 1877. 


36. Corsurn® ( Lusher,’ Lusher,‘ Lusher,® Nathaniel,? John’), b. March, 
1770; married, first, Sarah Ellis. She died, 1803. He married, second, 
Mrs. Lucy Brackett (née Walker), of Stoughton, 1810. They lived at 
Dedham. His children were: 


i. Wru.arp, d. young. 
ii. Parieas Evuis, b. April 1, 1803; m. Laura M. Nazro, Sept. 7, 1828. 
They had :—1. Elizabeth Catherine,? b. June 9, 1829; m. Charles 
E. Brigham, May 6, 1858. 2. Clarence,® b. July 16, 1830; d. Sept. 
2, 1830. 3. Clarence Henry,? b. Dec. 18, 1832; m. Caroline A. 
Wiley, June, 1858. 
i. Wittarp, b. Feb. 11, 1811; m. first, Fanny Weight, April 14, 1841. 


She d. March 30, 1842. He m. second, Emily Farwell, March 
30, 1843. His children were :—1. George Washington,® b. Jan. 14, 
1842; m. first, Mary E. Hutchinson, of Milford, N. H., Nov. 25, 
1868. She d. Feb. 22, 1873. He m. second, Grace Greenleaf, dau. 
of J. H. Hathorne, of Boston, Nov. 10, 1875. M.D. Harv. Coll. 
1868. 2. Ella-Harriet,® b, Feb. 4, 1844; m. Z. G. Taft, Dec. 8, 
1870. 3. Phineas Ellis, b. May 14, 1846; m. Lizzie Hill, Feb. 9, 
1873. 4. Mary Annie,’ b. Nov. 23, 1847. 5. Reo A.,® b. March 
21, 1851; d. Dec. 1, 1851. 6. Emma W.,® b. May 10, 1855; d. 
Dec. 18, 1855. 7. Carrie Louisa® (twin), b. May 10, 1855; d. Feb. 
18, 1861. 

Satty, b. Sept. 1813; m. Royal Ladd, at Alstead, N. H., July 1, 
1833. She d. Sept. 11, 1838. 

Hiram, b. May 1, 1816; m. Maria Reed, Dayton, Ohio, Jan. 22, 1846. 
They had :—1l. Annie E.,° b. Jan. 14, 1847; m. F. L. Wood, Nov. 
5, 1867. 2. George B.,? b. Sept. 14, 1849. 3. Charles E.,® b. 
Aug. 22, 1851; m. Zora Hapner, July 6, 1877. 4. Frank P.,® 
b. July 22, 1853. 5. Mary E.,® b. Aug. 3, 1855. 6. John W.,® b. 
Aug. 21, 1857. 7. Lucy J.,® b. June 24, 1859. 8. Bithia,® b. Oct. 
24, 1861. 

Joun, b. Dec. 25, 1817; m. Margaret Gowan, Thompson, Conn., July 
20, 1838. They had:—1. Sara E.,° b. Oct. 15, 1840; m. Thomas 
Sturtevant. 2. Jennie E.,® b. Sept. 1, 1842; m. Samuel E. Hull. 
3. Eldora C.,® b. Feb. 21, 1845; m. Tim. B. Sprague. 4. Francis 
G.,? b. Nov. 13, 1847. 5. Frank C.,° b. Sept. 2, 1852. 

i. Annig, b. Oct. 13, 1822; m. William H. Clarke, Chicago, Aug. 7, 
1856 ; she d. Sept. 1, 1874. They had:—1 Angelica,’ b. 1857; d. 
young. 2. Robert Percival,® b. Sept. 15, 1857. 3. William Hull,’ 
et 14, 1860. 


37. Grorce’ ( Willard, Lusher, Lusher,* Lusher, Nathaniel? John"), 
b. at Dedham, March 1, 1790. Graduated at Harvard College in 1810; 
studied law, and practised in Boston, in partnership with the late David A. 
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Simmons. He died at Andover, Nov. 9, 1843. He married Nancy, dau. 
of Joseph and Ann (Phillips) Lovering, Sept. 17, 1818. She was born 
Sept. 17, 1792; died Feb. 12,1870. They had: 


Anne Loverine, b. July 11, 1819. 

Wituram Branrorp Suusrick, b. Dec. 13, 1820. 

. Grorcz Henry, b. March 23, 1823; d. Aug. 12, 1878. 

Marrnaa, b. Dec. 2, 1824. 

Cuares, b. Oct. 8, 1826; m. Sophia M. Edwards, of San Francisco, 
Cal., Dec. 8, 1861. Shed. Aug. 1871, s. p. 

Josepn Wiiiarp, b. Oct. 9, 1828; m. first, Fannie A. Dorman, of 
Carthage, O., June 30, 1859. She d. Sept. 1859. He m. second, 
Annie M. Freeman, of Cincinnati, O., Nov. 18, 1861. Resides in 
Little Rock, Ark. He had:—1. Willard Bradlee,® b. Sept. 4, 1862. 
2. Harry Freeman,® b. Feb. 21, 1865; d. ~*~ 27, 1865. 3. Lulu,® 
b. Feb. 2, 1866. 4. Mary Worthington,’ b. Feb. 28, 1867. 5. Nan- 
cy Lovering,® b. Aug. 5, 1868. 6. Charles,? b. Dec. 12, 1869. 
7. Anna Ely,® b. April 24, 1871. 8. George,® b. Oct. 10, 1873. 
9. Gilbert,® t April 18, 1875; d. July 5, 1875. 

ii. Epwarp, b. Oct. 3, 1830; m. Harriet Nason Shattuck, of Pepperell, 
June 10, 1855. He d. June 27, 1865. They had:—l. Edward 
Emerson,® b. May 22, 1857; d. May 23, 1857. 2. Carrie Emerson,° 
b. July 29, 1858; d. Aug. 8, 1859. 

viii. Bensamin Giisert, b. Jan. 8, 1833. 
ix. Caronine, b. June 15, 1835; m. Rev. Caleb Davis Bradlee, of Boston, 
June 7, 1855. 


38. Wittiam Branrorp Sucsrick® ( George,’ Willard, Lusher, 
Lusher, Lusher Nathaniel, John’), b. Dec. 13, 1820; married Eliza Kirk- 
land Dwight, Sept. 8, 1842. They had: 

i. Exiza Dwicar, b. June, 1843; d. Nov. 27, 1843. 

ii. Ex1za Dwieur, b. April 26, 1846; m. Joseph W. Howard, of Boston, 
March 25, 1867. 

iii. Gzorcianna Henrrerta, b. May 10, 1850; m. Samuel D. Hurlbut, 
U.S.N., of New London, Conn., March 6, 1878. 

iv. Cuxartes Epwarp, d. young. . 

v. Grace Mittsr, b. June 12, 1855. 

vi. Wut114M Branrorp Dwicut, b. July 29, 1858. 


39. Grorce Henry? ( George," Willard,’ Lusher, Lusher,* Lusher,’ 
Nathaniel? John? ), b. March 23,1823. Graduated at Harvard Coll. 1842 ; 
M.D. 1845. Visiting surgeon for twenty-three years at the Mass. General 
Hospital. He married Elizabeth, dau. of _Dr. Winslow and Emeline 
(Richards) Lewis, Nov. 21, 1855. He died Aug. 12, 1878. He had: 

i. Freperick Lewis, b. Oct. 28, 1856. 

ii. Grorce Henry, b. March 20, 1861; d. June 12, 1877. 
iii. Warren Fisuer, b. July 24, 1866. 

iv. Wunstow, b. Sept. 3, 1868; d. Sept. 5, 1877. 

v. Ernest Lewis, b. Dec. 14, 1874. 





MEMORANDA CONCERNING THE NEWGATE FAMILY. 
Communicated by Cuartes HERVEY TOWNSEND, Esq., of New Haven, Conn. 
Pin and NEWGATE was a merchant and prominent citizen of 


Boston. He was admitted freeman of Massachusetts, March 
4, 1634-5. At the time the Book of Possessions was compiled, 
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he had in Boston, “One house and garden containeing about three 
quarters of an Acre, bounded with Henry Fane northwards; the 
new field westwards and southwards; Anne Hunne, vid. George 
Hunne, eastwards.”* Savage, in his Genealogical Dictionary, says 
that he was “b. 1580, in Southwark, near London bridge.” An 
abstract of his will, dated Nov. 25, 1664, and proved Sept. 11, 
1665, is printed in the Recister (ante, xiii. 333-5). The name 
is sometimes spelled Newdigate. 

The following abstract of the will of John Newgate of Bury St. 
Edmunds, co. Suffolk, Eng., dated 12 Oct., 1642, on record in 
England, proves that our John Newgate had a brother bearing the 
same christian name, who resided in Bury St. Edmunds. I have 
often found two and three brothers named John in the same family. 


Being of sound mind & perfect remembrance &c. &c. To be buried at dis- 
cresion of Executrix. To Sarah loving wife the use of house, Lands & 
other property in Bury St. Edmund for life. Then to brother Joseph 
Newgate for life—After decease of said Joseph, “ Then the same to be 
and remain unto my brother John Newgate now living resident in the 
parts beyond the seas called New England & to his heirs forever.” 

All the rest of his movable property to wife Sarah & her heirs forever. 


Appoints wife Sarah Executrix. Signed JoHN NEWGATE. 
Wits. William Halstead 
Thomas Bull 
Robert Walker 
Proved in the Archidiaconal Court of Sudbury, co. Suffolk, on the 5 Oct. 
1649, by the oath of the Executrix, wife of Thomas Frost. 


In the will of Robert Newgate the elder, of Great Horningsheath, 
next Newton, co. Suffolk, probably grandfather of John Newgate 
of Boston, dated May 23, 1608, I find mention of sales of lands 
to Mr. Revell. Now this Mr. Revell may have been the John 
Revell, a merchant of London, who loaned to the Plymouth Colo- 
ny money through Isaac Allerton, their agent, in 1626, and who 
was chosen Assistant to the Massachusetts Bay Colony, Oct. 20, 
1629, and was one of the five undertakers appointed with Gov. Win- 
throp to reside in New England where he went in the “ Jewell,” one 
of Winthrop’s fleet, landing there in June, 1630; but returned 
home next month with Mr. Vassall and Mr. Bright in the “ Lion” 
of Bristol. Perhaps it was through this Mr. Revell that John New- 
gate happened to emigrate. 

We find among the names of Gentlemen mentioned in Blome- 
field’s History of Norfolk, and Fuller’s Worthies of England, as early 
as the year 1400, the name of Newgate. The family held consider- 
able estates at Holkham, Wells, and adjoining parishes in the county 
of Norfolk. 


* Second Rep. Record Commissioners of Boston (1877), p. 170. 
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In 1433 a certain William Newgate, gentleman, is mentioned. 
Again in 1501, another William Newgate is recorded as being seized 
of a messuage, 200 acres of land, 40 acres pasture, and the ap- 
purtenances, in Apton and Apelton in the same county. These 
estates were enlarged by others which came by marriage with the 
Bedingfield, Congham, Watson and other families; also by grants 
from the crown. Charles I. granted Robert Newgate salt marshes 
in Holkham, with power to enclose the same, for £150 paid to the 
king, to be held of his manor of East Greenwich by fealty only in 
free and common soccage. In this grant, boundaries by the sea are 
mentioned. 

In 1659 a certain Edmund Newgate, of Holkham, sold his 
estates for £3400 to John Coke, Esq., of Holkham, ancestor of 
Earl Leicester. This Edmund Newgate, in 1664, records his pedi- 
gree at the College of Arms (without a coat), as Newgate alias 
Newdegate of Wighton, co. Norfolk, where he still held estates. 
In 1667-8, Nathaniel Newgate, of London, merchant (son of 
John Newgate, of Boston, in New England, who was formerly of 
Horningsheath, near Bury St. Edmunds, co. Suffolk), in his will 
dated Sept. 8, 1668, calls himself Newgate alias Newdegate. It 
is probable that these two gentlemen were near relatives, and may 
have had some evidence of their relationship to the Surry family 
of Newdegate, and decided to add the alias. 

The following is an extract from the will of John Pynner, gen- 
tleman, of Bury St. Edmunds, co. Suffolk, dated April 26, 1639: 


Items In consideration that John Newgate of Bury St. Edmunds, mault- 
ster divers & sondty times hath come to and resorted to Comfort & confer 
with me in the time of my sorrow, &c. &c. I doe give & bequeth unto 
him the said John Newgate the sum of four pounds lawfull money of Eng- 
land, to be paid unto him within one year next after my decease. 


The will of Philip Newgate, of Great IHorningsheath, Ickworth, 
co. Suffolk, proved Aug. 10, 1636, is witnessed by John New- 
gate, probably the maulster of Bury St. Edmunds. 

I have copy of all the Norfolk, Suffolk and London Newgate 
wills ; also extracts from the Parish Registers. 

The will of Alice Newgate, of Claye next Sea, co. Norfolk, 
widow, dated Nov. 20, 1623, probate (dated May 4, 1624) by 
Michael Pead, with letters of attorney for Joseph or Joshua New- 
gate, executor, now in parts beyond the seas, in Anchusen or Enk- 
hesen in the kingdom of Holland. This may have been the Joshua 
Newgate who died in Boston, Nov. 20, 1658. 

A Christopher Newgate is mentioned as a subscriber to the Vir- 
ginia Adventure, 1619; amount of subscription, £25. This may 
have been the Christopher Newgate, merchant of London, owner 
of ship “ Barbara,” 1632-3. State Papers, year 1633, page 354. 














Petition of Jane Armitage, of Lynn. 


PETITION OF JANE ARMITAGE, OF LYNN. 
Communicated by CHARLES HERVEY TowNSEND, Esq., of New Haven, Conn. 


‘ie following document is copied from the Massachusetts Ar- 
chives, book 111, folio 1. 

Joseph Armitage, the husband of the petitioner, settled in Lynn 
as early as 1630. Lewis, in his History of Lynn, under this date, 
gives an account of him, to which a few additions are made by 
Newhall in his edition of that work. He was a tailor by trade, and 
“lived on the north side of the common, a little east of Mall Street, 
his land extending to Strawberry brook. . . . . . He opened the 
first tavern in town, called the Anchor.* ... .. For a hundred 
and seventy years this was the most celebrated tavern in Essex 
County, being half way from Salem to Boston. He died June 27, 
1680, aged 80 years. His wife Jane died March 3, 1675. His 
children were John, and Rebecca, who married Samuel Tarbox in 
1665.” 

In the Massachusetts Colony Records (vol. ii. p. 46) the follow- 
ing entry appears among the doings of the Court at the session com- 
mencing Sept. 7, 1643: “Goody Armitage is alowed to keep the 
ordinary, but not to draw wine.” The marginal memorandum was 


probably not made till the next session, which commenced Oct. 17. 


To the Right wor" the Gouernor, Deputie Gouerno, & their honored 
assotiats 

The humble petiéjn of Jane wife of Joseph Armentage 

Humbly sheweth that whereas the indigent and lowe estate of your poore 
petiGdnesse is evident not to a few; in as much as her husbands labours & 
indeauo™ haue beene blasted and his ames & ends frustrated by a iust hand 
beinge also made incapable of such other ymploym‘ as hee is personally 
fitted for by reason of the sensure vnder w*" for the p'sent hee lyeth 
& alsoe being outed of such trade & comerce as might haue afforded sup- 
portaéén to his familie consistinge of diuers p’sons & small Children in 
comiseraéén of whom togither with yo" peticonesse, the inhabitauts of o* 
towne were pleased (as farr as in them lay) to continue yo" poore peticon- 
esse in the Custodie of the said Ordinary & that benefitt w° might accrew 
from the same to take towards makeinge of theire liues the more cumforta- 
ble wherevpon & by reason whereof yo" peticonesse said husband pro- 
cured the most convenient howse in Lynn for that purpose albeitt itt was 
very ruinous & much cost bestowed respectinge his p'sent condi@én in re- 
paireinge & fittinge vpp of the same accordingly ; And also whereas some 
of his Credito™ haue of theire clemencie and gentle goodnes furnished him 


* Lewis (History of Lynn, 2d ed. p. 91) states that this tavern was afterwards purchased 
by Capt. Thomas Marshall, who kept it ‘ for the accommodation of the travelling public 
for more than forty years.” See ,also John Dunton’s “ Letters from New England ” 
(Publications of the Prince Society), pages 264-5. 
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w" Comodities apt for the mainteyning of an ordinary to the intent some 
benefitt might redound towards the maintenance & liuelyhood of his familie 
& reedifieinge of his ruined estate in case the same may bee obteined: & 
that thereby wee may bee enabled to pay our debts in regard of which the 
name of god now suffers. 


May itt therefore please this Honored Assembly to take the 
p’misses into tender consideraéén & w™ bowells of comisera- 


pm Gn to way the lowe estate of yo" said Petiéjnesse & her fam- 


Octob. 26th* ilie and to reconfirme the Custodie of the said Ordinarie to yo™ 
(1643) Petiddnesse dureinge this winter season & further as shall seeme 
good in yo" sight vpon the well demeano’ of yo" Petiéénesse 

in the said place, &c. 


| aehiies 


Phe aE 


om Ling 
—wilim. Cow 


* This marginal memorandum is in a different hand from the body of the document 
which appears to have been penned by the Rev. Samuel Whiting, of Lynn, Mass. (ante, 
xxviii. 233), whose signature heads the list of signers. The date [1643] within brackets 
seems to be a modern addition. The following are the names of the signers, fac-similes of 
whose autographs are given : 

Sa: Whiting, Tho: Cobbett, Edw: Holyoke, Edward Tomlins, Thomas Marshall, Georg 
Keser, John Dolitle, Francis Lightfoote, William King, Robert Persons, Richard Johnson, 
Thomas Parker, Phillip Kirtland, James Axcy, Godphery Armitage, Henry Geans, Rob- 
ert Bridges, Richard Walker, Will’m Cowdry, Nathaniel! Handforth, John Wood, Thomas 
Laughton, Boniface Burton, Nicholas Browne, Edward Baker, Roger Mawry, Jobn Gil- 
lowe, John Ramsdalle, Tim. Tomlins, William Longley, Thomas Hvdson, Henery Rodes, 
Thomas Townsend, Robert Driver, Zachrie Fitch. 
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REV. JOHN ELIOT’S RECORDS OF THE FIRST CHURCH 
IN ROXBURY, MASS. 


Communicated by Wit11amM B. Trask, Esq., of Boston. 


HE first volume of the records of the First Church in Rox- 
bury, Massachusetts, was deposited November 6, 1872, in the 
house of the New England Historic, Genealogical Society, to be 
kept in their safe for preservation and reference. Its first fifty-five 
and a half pages contain a list of the members of the church, in the 
hand-writing of the Rev. John Eliot. The dates of admission are 
not given. Ofsome of the members notices of their families and 
themselves are given, blanks being left under the names of others. 
These records were printed, in 1850, by the late John Wingate 
Thornton, Esq., in his “ Lives of Heath, Bowles and Eliot.” He 
also printed a large portion of the Rev. Samuel Danforth’s record 
of admissions to and dismissions from the church, beginning March, 
1649, which follows Eliot’s list of members. 
The entries now printed commence on page 245 of the record 
book. 


1643, month 8 day 29. Robert Potter* was excoffivnicate, his sins w* 
first in the tims of m™* Hutchinson, w" divers of o' Church w' seduced to 
familesme & scizme, he was of theire side & company, & so fild w™ them 
as y' he departed to the Ila’df rath" then would forsake them, & being 
there he refused to heare the church who had lovingly sent after him: sec- 
ondly for that he was now tossed w™ oth’ winds of new doctrine forsakeing 
the Iland & joyning w™ Gorton & y‘ not only in his heresys but also in 
his hereticall blaspheamous & rep’chfull writings and publikly owned them 
in Court, & maide himselfe guilty of all those wicked ways : 

There happened (by Gods p’vidence) a dreadfull example of Gods judg- 
ment this yeare vpon one Williaé Frankling who belonged to Boston towne, 
& take M" Ting his farme above muddy river belonging to Boston; But he 


* Mr. Potter came to this ont in 1634, in the ship with the Rev. Nathaniel Ward, 


afterwards minister of Ipswich, who says, that he expressed “by the way so much 
honesty and godlinesse as gained my good opinion and affection towards him.” He was 
a member of the Rey. John Eliot’s church in Roxbury. Savage says he was admitted in 
1634, the same year of his arrival; had a wife Isabell. He became an inhabitant of 
Rhode Island in 1638; took the oath of allegiance there, April 30, 1639; was one of the 
“surveyors for ye highways” that year, and one of the twelve grantees of Warwick, 
R. L., in 1642-3. For his heretical opinions he was ordered by the Court to be confined in 
Rowley, Mass. Gorton, Holden and others were imprisoned in Charlestown, Ipswich 
Salem, Roxbury, Dorchester and Boston. While in prison Mr, Ward visited him, had 
“‘ free speech with him in the open prison yard,” where he gave him good advice. Mr. 
Potter was an Assistant in Rhode Island in 1648; commissioner, 1651, 1652; licensed to 
keep an ordinary or tavern in Warwick, 1655. “ He died,” says Fuller, “in the latter 
rt of 1661, leaving a. son John and a daughter Deliverance, who married James, son of 
‘ohn Greene. John died in 1694, intestate, and his estate falling to John, Jr., he shared 
it with his brother William, as per deed of April 10, 1694.” Winthrop’s Journal, ii. 147; 
Records of the Colony of Massachusetts, i. ii.; Dean’s Memoir of Rev. Nathaniel Ward, 
. 82; Arnold’s History of Rhode Island, vol. i.; R. 1. Colonial Records, i. 70,72; Fuller’s 
istory of Warwick, p. 47. ‘ 
+ Rhode Island. 
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spent his sab: at o" towne being neerer; & after a season desired to joyne 
to o’ church: & had app’bation so to doe, & was received. 

But Satan p’sently did enter into him & having a boy whom he had 
bought for some years time* & p’ving sick & naughty; after he was joyned 
to the church he grew more passionate, cruel & feirce against him, though 
he had bene sharpe afore, yet vnknowne or vndisposed to vs, but now he 
grew out-raigeous, so y* by sundry cruel strips & oth" kind of ill vseage the 
boy dyed vnder his rigorous hand, & y‘ (by a strange p’vidence of God & 
his own folly) at Boston, as if God ment to bring him on the stage for an 
example to all oth's for w°" sin that day month y* he was admitted 
he was excoffiunicated & though much paines were taken to have 
brought him to repentance & reconciliation to the church, yet all in vaine, 
he p’testing p’tly to deny & p’tly to minc his cruel actions towards the boy, 
so y' in y* estate he was executed at Boston as publick records will shew. 

1644. A strange p’vidence of God fell out at Boston where a peece of 
Iron in a dong cart, one was smote into the head & brains of the daughter of 
Jakob Eliott deakon of the Church & brought forth some of the braines ; 
and after more of the braines came forth, & yet the Lord cured the child, 
the braines lying next the skin in that place. 

Soon after that one william Curtis of Roxbury was cast off fro™ a cart 
of loggs vnto the ground w™ such violence, y‘ his head & one side of his 
face were bruised, blood gushed of of his eare, his braine was shaken, he 


* The name of the lad whom Mr. Franklin had taken as an apprentice, was Nathaniel 
Sewell, one of the twenty children who arrived from England in the ship Seabridge, in the 
summer of 1643. This pauper boy was most cruelly treated by his master, as stated by 
Gov. Winthrop. ‘‘ His master used him with continual rigor and unmerciful correction, 
and exposed him many times to much cold and wet in the winter season, and used divers 
acts of rigor towards him, as hanging him in the chimney, etc., and the boy being very 
poor and weak, he tied him upon an horse and so brought him (sometimes sitting and 
sometimes hanging down) to Boston, being five miles off, to the magistrates, and by the 
way the boy calling much for water, would give him none, though he came close by it, so 
as the boy was near dead when he came to Boston, and died within a few hours after.” 
Winthrop, in his Journal (ii. 184, 185) states that the cuse of Franklin was brought before the 
court of assistants at Salem. He “ was found guilty of murder, but, some of the magistrates 
doubting of the justice of the case, he was reprieved till the next court of assistants.” 
The reasons of the doubters, which were two in number chiefly, are given in detail on page 
184. The Court Records, vol. ii. page 45, say, ‘* William Franklin is referred to the mag- 
istrates; if they see cause, he may have a second trial for his life, the next quarter court.” 
But the magistrates did not “ see cause” sufficient, and Franklin was executed. 

+ Winthrop, ii. pp. 202, 203. ‘ One of the deacons of Boston church, Jacob Eliot (a man 
- of avery sincere heart and an humble frame of spirit), hada daughter of eight years of 
age, who being playing with other children about a cart, the hinder end thereof fell upon 
the child’s head, and drove a piece of the skull before it into the brain, so as the brains 
came out, and seven surgeons (some of the country, very experienced men, and others of 
the ships which rode in the harbor) being called together for advice, etc., did all conclude, 
that it was the brains (being about half a spoonful at one time, and more at other times), 
and that there was no hope of the child’s life, except the piece of skull could be drawn out. 
But one of the ruling elders of the church, an experienced and very skilful surgeon, liked 
not to take that course, but applied only plasters to it; and withal earnest prayers were 
made by the church to the Lord for it, and in six weeks it pleased God that the piece of 
skull consumed, and so came forth, and the child apenel perfectly ; nor did it lose the 
senses at any time.” 

Cotton Mather says (ii. 356), “‘ One Abigail Eliot had an iron struck into her head, which 
drew out part of her brains with it; a silver plate she afterwards wore on her skull, where 
the orifice remain’d as big as an half crown. The brains left in the child’s head would 
swell and swage, according to the tides ; her intellectuals were not hurt by this disaster ; 
and she lived to be a mother of several children.” 

Savage supposes that this daughter of Jacob Eliot, a brother of the Rev. John Eliot, the 
Apostle, was Hannah, born Jan. 29, 1636-7, who in 1644 would have been in the eighth year 
of her age. She married June 4, 1653, Dea. Theophilus Frary, of the Old South church. 
Jacob had a child named Abigail, born April 7, 1639, at the time mentioned above, only 
five years old, who married Dec. 16, 1657, Thomas Wyborne. The two sisters, Abigail and 
Hannah, had children. 
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senseless divers days, yet by degres thro’ Gods mercy he recovered his 
senses, yet his cheeke drawne awry & p’alitik, but in a quarter of a yeare, 
he was pretty well recovered, to the wonder of all men. 

1645. Toward the end of the first month call’d march ; there happened 
(by Gods p’vidence) a very dreadfull fire in Roxbury streete ;* none know- 
eth how it was kindled, but being a feirce wind, it suddenly p’vailed. And 
in this mans house was a good p’t of the Countrys magazine of powder of 
17 or 18 barrels ; w®" made the people, y' none durst come to save the 
house or goods till yt was blowen vp, & by that time the fire had taken the 
barnes & outhousing (w*" were many & great) so y‘ none were saved. 

In this fire were strang »’scrvations of Gods p’vidence to the neighbors 
& towne, for the wind at firs. stood to cary the fire to oth" houses; but 
suddenly turned & caryed it fro’ all othe’ houses; only carying it to the 
barns and out housing thereby. & it was a feirce wind, & thereby drove 
the vehement heat fro’ the neighbour houses, w*" in a calmer time would 
by the x’y heate have bene set on fire. 

But above all the p’servation of all people fro’ hurt & othe’ houses fro’ fire 
at the blowing vp of the powder many being in greate danger yet none 
hurt, & sundry houses set on fire by the blow, & yet all quenched, through 
Gods rich mercy in Christ. 

1645. aboute the 16" of 5‘ month was this anagra sent to m* Dudley 
then Govno" by some namelesse author. 


Thomas Dudley 

ah! old, must dye 
A deaths head on your hand you neede not weare 
a dying head you on your shoulders beare 
you need not one to minde you you must dye 
you in your name may spell mortalitye 
younge men may dye, but old men these dye must 

Cor) it can’t be long 

t’will not be long before you turne to dust. 
before you turne to dust! ah! must; old! dye! 
what shall younge doe, when old in dust doe lye? 
when old in dust lye, what N. England doe? 
when old in dust doe lye, its’ best dye too. 


This yeare we had sundry strange & p’digeous signes, a storme of haile 
at Boston w' the stones were as big or bigger then muskett bullets, and 
fell terribly. 

The week after the like was at Dedha’, w' some were in fashon like 
cross barr cation shott, oth™ like musket bullets. there was also a feirce 


* Winthrop has it, ‘*2.6.” Two great fires happened this week, one at Salem. * * # 
The other was at Roxbury this day. John Johnson, the surveyor general of the ammu- 
nition, a very industrious and faithful man in his place, having built a fair house in the 
midst of the town, with divers barns and other out houses, it fell on fire in the day time 
(no man knowing by what occasion), and there being in it seventeen barrels of the coun- 
try’s powder and many arms, all was suddenly burnt and blown up, to the value of 4 or 
500 pounds, wherein a special providence of God appeared, for he being from home, the 
people came together to help, and many were in the house, no man thinking of the powder, 
till one of the company put them in mind of it, whereupon they all withdrew, and soon 
after the powder took fire, and blew up all about it, and shook the houses in Boston and 
Cambridge, so as men thought it had been an earthquake, and carried great pieces of tim- 
ber a great way off and some rags and such light things beyond Boston meeting house. 
There being then a stiff gale at south, it drove the fire from the other houses in the town 
(for this was the most northerly), otherwise it had endangered the greatest part of the 
town. This loss of our powder was the more observable in two respects, 1. Because the 
court had not taken that care they ought to pay for it, having been owing for divers years; 
2. In that, at the court before, they had refused to help our countrymen in Virginia, who 
had written to us for some for their defence against the Indians, and also to help our breth- 
ren of Plimouth in their wants,”—(Vol. ii. p. 211.] 
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hirricane at Brantree soone after. The Narragansets resolved a warr y* 
yeare, but through mercy a peace was made. 

Daulny y*‘ yeare tooke La Tours Fort. 

M’ Hankins & anoth' ship, great vessels both cast away at Spaine.* The 
country suffered many losses at sea, at least £10000 in lesse then 2 years 
besids many lives, yea some think twenty, or thirty thousand pound losse. 

This winter we had much sicknesse at Roxbury & greater mortality then 
euer we had afore, in so short a time, 5 dyed in 8 days & more followed, 
as appeareth in the record y'off; yet this mercy the Lord shewed N. E. 
this yeare, y‘ the Iroa w'ks were brought to p’fection & tryall p’veing ex- 
cellent well. 

This yeare y’ was also a great scarcity of wine in the winter, w™ had 
not so bene of 3 years afore, it was a gracious awakening the land, to con- 
side’ of the excesse y‘ hath here bene, that way. 

1646. This yeare arose a great disturbance in the country by such as 
are called the Petitioners a trouble raised by Jesuited agents to molest the 
peace of the churches & Com. w. 

Gorton found favor in England, haveing none to informe against him 
what he was, but M' Winslow was sent over whom the Lord direct, pro- 
tect, & prosper. 

A synod was held this yeare at Cambridg, & adjourned to the suffer 
following, after some questions were discussed. 

This yeare about the end of the 5‘ month, we had a very strang hand of 
God vpon vs, y‘ vpon a suddaine, innumerable armys of Catterpillers filled 
the Country all over all the English plantations, w°* devoured some whole 
meadows of grasse, & greatly devoured barly, being the most greene & 
tender corne, eating off all the blades & beards, but left the Corne, only 
many ears they quite eat of by byting the greene straw asunder below the 
eare, so y' barly was generally halfe spoyled, likewise they much hurt wheat, 
by eating the blads off, but wheate had the lesse hurt because it was a litle 
forwarder then barly, & so harder, & dryer, & they the lesse medled w® it. 
As for rie, it was so hard and neere ripe y‘ they touched it not, but above 
all graines they devoured Sylly oats. And in some places they fell vpon 
Indian Corne, & quite devoured it, in other places they touched it not; 
they would goe crosse highways by 1000. much prayer there was made 
to God about it, w™ fasting in divers places: & the Lord heard, & on a 
suddaine tooke y™ all away againe in all p‘ of the country, to the wonder- 
ment of al] men ; it was of the Lord for it was done suddainely. 

This winter was one of o’ mildest y' ever we had, no snow all winter 
long, nor sharp weath’,t but they had long floods at Conecticot, w°" was 
much spoyle to y* corne, in the medows; we never had a bad day to goe 
p’ch to the Indians all this winter, praised be the Lord. 


[To be continued.] 


* See REGISTER, xx. 51. 

+ 19. 11. 1643. John Winthrop, Jr. and his associates had 3000 acres of the common 
land in Braintry granted them, by the town of Boston, ‘for the encouragement of an 
iron work to be set up about Monotocot river.’”” Subsequently other adventurers 
joined with them. No adventurer was allowed “ to put in less than 100 pounds, but divers 
may join together to make up that sum, so it come all under one name.” The company 
seemed to be in successful operation at the time of Eliot’s writing. (See Winthrop’s Jour- 
nal, ii. 213, 214. Mass. Colony Records.) : 

t Winthrop, under the date of Feb. 16, 1645, the year previous to the above statement of 
Eliot, remarks in his Journal (ii. 210): ‘‘ The winter was very mild hitherto, and no snow 
lay, so that ploughs might go most part of the winter, but now there fell so great a snow 
in several days, as the ways were unpassable for three weeks,” &c. 
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ENGLISH ANCESTRY OF THE TOPPAN OR TAPPAN 
FAMILY OF NEWBURY. 


Communicated by Mr. HERBERT Tappan, of Boston. 


N a pamphlet called “The Toppans of Toppan’s Lane,” Mr. Joshua 
Coffin states that Abraham Toppan, who came to Newburyport in the 
year 1637, was the son of William Topham, of Calbridge, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, England, and traces the pedigree back three genera- 
tions to one Robert Topham of Linton, who made his will in 1550. 

Mr. Whitmore, in the last edition of his “American Genealogist,” 
makes the following criticism upon this work. “ Notwithstanding the usual 
accuracy of Mr. Coffin, this pedigree does not seem sufficiently fortified 
with proofs to be at once accepted.” The pedigree was compiled with great 
care by Mr. Somerby from various wills, deeds, parish registers, and other 
original documents in England and America. As proofs of its accuracy, 
he made several extracts from these wills, &c., copies of which I now have 
in my possession. Mr. Whitmore has since seen these papers, and acknow- 
ledges that the proof of the connection between the English and the Ameri- 
can family is quite strong. 

In the MSS. preserved in the State Paper Department of Her Majes- 
ty’s Public Record Office, Eng., among the lists of those desirous to emi- 
grate to America, is the following entry: “ May 11, 1637, the examina- 
tion of Abraham Toppan, of Yarmouth, aged 31 years, and Susanna his 
wife, aged 30 years, with two children, Peter and Elizabeth, and one maid 
servant, Anne Goodwin, aged 18 years, are desirous to pass to New Eng- 
land to inhabit.” 

William Toppan of Calbridge, in the parish of Coverham, had, accord- 
ing to the parish register, a son Abraham, baptized April 10, 1606; a 
daughter Cecilia, baptized Feb. 27, 1608; and a son Isaac, buried Jan. 7, 
1612. This Abraham, the son of William, agrees exactly in age with the 
Abraham Toppan mentioned in the Public Records. William appears to 
have spelt his name Toppan; but his brothers, as is proved by their wills, 
spelt it Tophan. The following is an extract from the will of his brother 
Christopher Tophan, of the City of York. It is dated Dec. 15, 1625. 


“To his wife Anne, the house where he dwells for the term of six years, 
then to son Matthew, to whom he also gives £700, when 21. To son Sam- 
uel £100. To Matthew son of Mr. Alderman Tophan £10. To John 
son of Mr. Alderman Tophan £10. To his servant Christopher Tophan, 
now beyond the seas, £50. To Edward and Percival Tophan, servants to 
Mr. Alderman Tophan, each £20. To brother Godfrey Tophan £5. To 
brother William Tophan £10, and to each of his children £10. To Cicely 
daughter of his brother William, if it be known that she be alive, £5. To 
brothers Edward and Thomas £5. To the Parish of Calbridge in Cover- 
ham, where he was born, twenty shillings yearly.” 


I have been unable to find traces of any persons in England of the name 
of Toppan, except in Yorkshire, where in all cases it seems to be identical 
with Tophan. In Dugdale’s Visitation of Yorkshire, the name is spelt 
Tophan, but at present it is spelt Topham—as in the case of Sir William 
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Topham, K.C.H., and the Tophams of Middleham Hall. There is also 
an instance of its being spelt Toppham in the will of John Toppliam of 
Phraepland, dated June 17, 1588, who leaves legacies to Henry and John, 
sons of Thomas Toppham. From the fact of “Christopher Tophan: not 
knowing whether his niece Cicily was alive or not (vid. will of C. T.), and 
from their having removed from Yorkshire, it seems likely that William’s 
branch of the family had met with some reverses in fortune. From his 
having named his two sons Abraham and Isaac, I should judge that he had 
adopted the puritan religion, and, like so many others, was for that reason 
persecuted and driven from his native place, his family broken up and his 
son obliged to seek refuge in New England. The other branches of the 
family seem to have been royalists. Abraham’s cousin, Henry Tophan, 
was a Lieut.-Col. to Col. Evers of a regiment of horse for the service of 
king Charles I., and was slain at the battle of Marston Moor, 1644. 

The following is copied from the MSS. of Mr. H. G. Somerby. “The 
surname of this family, originally written Topham or De Topham, was as- 
sumed from a place of that name in Yorkshire, upon the introduction of 
surnames into England. The practice of taking names from towns and 
villages in England is a sufficient proof of the ancient descents of those 
families who are still the inhabitants of the same place. The earliest men- 
tion of the family in the Registry of the Archbishop of York, is found in 
the will of John Topham of Pately Bridge in the West Riding of York- 
shire. It is dated May 1, 1403, and divides his property betwen his wife 
Elizabeth and his sons and daughters, but does not give their names.” 

In Dod’s Peerage, under the name of Sir William Topham, K.C.H., is 
the following remark :—“ This family of Topham anciently possessed the 
greater part of the vale of Coverdale in Yorkshire, and Richard Topham 
(from whom there has been a continual male succession) held the lordship 
and property of Caldburgh in Coverdale—temp. Henry V. 1420.” 


Rosert’ Tornam, with whom the pedigree commences, resided at Lin- 
ton, near Pately Bridge. He made his will in Jan. 1550, which was proved in 
the Archbishop’s court at York in Feb. of the same year. In this will he 
mentions his sons Edward, John, William, Thomas and Robert ; his daugh- 
ter Agnes ; legacy to Ellen Topham; appoints his son Robert executor. 

Tuomas? TorHa, the second son, was of Arncliffe in Craven. He died 
in 1589. Will dated April 24, 1588. Desires to be buried in the church 
of Arncliffe. Mentions wife Isabel ; sons Edward, Anthony, Lawrence 
(from whom Sir William Topham and the Tophams of Holderness and 
Middleham Hall are descended), Henry and William; daughter Isabella ; 
legacies to each of his grandchildren. 

Edward* Tophan, the eldest son of Thomas, was of Aiglethorpe, near 
Linton. His pedigree is recorded in the College-of-Arms, with the fol- 
lowing armorial bearings :—Arms; Ar. chev. gu. btw. three cranes’ heads 
er. sa. Orest ; Two serpents entwined about a Maltese Cross, patée, fichée. 
Motto ; Cruce non prudentia. 

Anthony? Topham, the gecond son of Thomas, was of Arncliffe. His 
will is dated July, 1623. He desired to be buried in the church of Arn- 
cliffe. Mentions wife Agnes; son Anthony; daughter Isabel; brother 
Lawrence. 

Lawrence’ Topham, Esq., was of Calbridge in Coverham. His wife’s 
name was Agnes. (See Burke’s “ Landed Gentry.”) 

Epwarp*® Toray, the eldest son of Thomas, had by his wife Margery, 
seven sons, Viz. : 
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Henry, reader of Gray’s Inn, London, Esq., of the parish of St. Mar- 
tyne in the city of York. Will dated April 29, 1612. He married 
Elizabeth, dau. of John Darley, of Killinghunt. 

Epwarp, counsellor of Gray’s Inn, Esq., m. Anne, dau. of John 
Scroope, of Danby. He had six children, of whom Francis m. 
Mary, dau. of Sir Edward Payler, Bart., and Henry was slain at 
Marston Moor, 1644. 

iii. MarrHew, an alderman of the city of York. He died in 1633. 
iv. Wuu14M, of Calbridge. His wife’s name was Cecelia. 

v. CuristopuerR, of York. Died in 1626. 

vi. GopFREY. 

vii. Tomas. 


Witiiam' Toppan (alias Tophan), the fourth son of Edward Tophan, of 
Aiglethorpe, resided sometime at Calbridge. By his wife Cecelia he had: 
i. Apranam, bapt. April 1, 1606; m. Susannah Taylor. Emigrated to 
Newbury, Mass., 1637. 


ii. Crcenia, bapt. Feb. 27, 1608. 
iii. Isaac, d. Jan. 1612. 





LONGMEADOW (MASS.) FAMILIES. 


Communicated by W1Luarp S. ALLEN, Esq., of East Boston, Mass. 
[Continued from vol. xxxii. page 403.] 


[Page 42.] 1st Generation. Henry CHANDLER, a native of Andover, 
state of Massachusetts, was born about the year 1666; was married to 
Lydia Abbot in Jan. 1723. He purchased a tract of land in the northwest 
corner of Enfield, supposed to contain seven hundred acres, for seven hun- 
dred pounds. He, with the greatest part of his children, removed to En- 
field probably in the spring of the year after his purchase. His children 
who did not come with him came afterwards. He and his sons settled on 
the land of his above said purchase, except Nehemiah, who purchased a 
house-lot adjoining of Benoni Ganes. The children of Henry Chandler 
and Lydia his wife, were—Henry, died April 4, 1735. Samuel, born Oct. 
1699, died April 22, 1761. Daniel, born May 25, 1701, died July 21, 1785. 
Nehemiah, died Sept. 9, 1756, aged 54. Lydia, died Feb. 4, 1780. Abi- 
gail, died Jan. 21, 1772, aged 67. Sarah, born 1707, died Aug. 16, 1777. 
Deborah, born July 9, 1709, died Aug. 23,1769. Hannah, died May 23, 
1756, age 45. Mary, died Nov. 13, 1789, age 76. Isaac, died June 5, 
1787, age 70. Mehitable, died June 14 (12 Dr. Williams), age 24. The 
sons, with their families, are to be seen in the following pages in this book, 
as also the daughters. Lydia was married to John Booth, of Enfield, Dec. 
26,1727. Abigail was married to John Rumrill, Feb. 14,1728. Debo- 
rah was married to Ebenezer Colton, Oct. 25,1733. Sarah was married 
to Joseph Booth, Jan 29,1736. Hannah was married to Ezekiel Pease, 
Feb. 10, 1732. Mary was married to Timothy Pease, Dec. 22, 1736. 
Mehitable was published to Jonathan Chapin, dF Chicopee, Dec. 8, 1743, 
but died unmarried. Henry Chandler the father died Aug. 27, 1737, aged 
71. Lydia the mother died March 11, 1739, aged 74. The whole num- 
ber of grandchildren of Henry and Lydia Chandler, the father and mother 
of the above family, were ninety-nine. Henry had 5, Samuel 2, Daniel 6, 
Nehemiah 10, Lydia 10, Abigail 11, Sarah 9, Deborah 11, Hannah 11, 
Mary 14, and Isaac 10, making 99 in the whole. 
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2d Generation. Dea. Henry Chandler, the son of Henry and Lydia, 
was married to Hannah Foster before they came to Enfield. Their child- 
ren were—Hannah, born June 10, 1724, died March 12, 1751. Henry, 
born April 3, 1726. John, born Dec. 26, 1727. Stephen, born Feb. 2, 
1731, died Sept. 10, 1804. Solomon, born Jan. 27, 1733, died 1755. Han- 
nah the d: wughter was [ Page 43] married Sept. 1750, to Nehemiah Steb- 
bins, of Longmeadow, and died without issue, March 12,1751. Henry’s 
and Stephen’s families may be seen in this book. John married and had 
children in South Hadleigh, and removed from thence to . Solo- 
mon was killed in a battle with the French and Indians in the year 1755. 
Henry the father died April 4, 1735. Hannah the mother was married 
again Nov. 9, 1736, to John Ganes, of Enficld, and had two children, John 
and Abigail. 

2d Generation. Capt. Samuel Chandler, second son of Lydia and 
Henry, was married to Hepsibah Colton, the daughter of Capt. Thomas 
Colton, Dec. 22,1726. Their children—Hepsibah, born Oct. 6, 1729, died 
Oct. 11, 1803. Lydia, born April 20, 1735, died March 11, 1736. The 
father died April 22,1761. The mother died March 7, 1760. Hepsibah 
the daughter was married to Stephen Warriner, 1754, and had by him one 
child. After his death, married again to Stephen Chandler. 

2d Generation. Dea. Daniel Chandler, son of Henry and Lydia, was 
married to Sarah Keep, daughter of Samuel and Sarah Keep, of Long-- 
meadow, Jan. 4,1728. Their children—Sarah, died Aug. 6, 1729. Dan- 
iel, born Jan. 20, 1732, died Jan. 22, 1805. Thomas, born June 16, 1735, 
died Nov. 2, 1760. Joseph, born April 28, 1738. Sarah, born Aug. 12,. 
1741. Mehitable, b. Dec. 17, 1744, died Sept. 8, 1759. Daniel the son 
was married to Esther Bliss, the daughter of Ebenezer and Sarah Bliss, 
of Longmeadow, July 26, 1759. He settled in Enfield, from thence re- 
moved to Hartland, and died without issue. Sarah was married to Jabez 
Keep, the son of John and Abigail Keep, of Monson. They removed into 
the state of New York to a town called Homer. ‘Thomas died unmarried. 
Dea. Chandler the father died July 21, 1785, aged 84. Sarah the mother 
died Nov. 24, 1767, aged 64. 

2d Generation. Nehemiah Chandler, son of Henry and Lydia, was 
married Aug. 23, 1733, to Mary Burrough, of Ellington. Their children 
were—Nehemiah, born Feb. 21, 1734, died ‘Oct. 23, 1738. Elizabeth, born 
July 26,1735. Samuel, born Oct. 11, 1737. Nehemiah, born Sept. 15, 
1739, died Aug. 20,1742. Jonathan, born May 10, 1742. Nehemiah, 
born Aug. 4, 1744. John, born Sept. 14, 1746. Joel, born Oct. 24 [ Page 
44],1748. Benjamin, born Jan. 8, 1750. Zebulon, born Nov. 23, 1754. 
Nehemiah the father died Sept. 9, 1756, aged 54. Mary the mother died 
Dec. 13, 1807, aged 95 years 5 mos. and 9 days. 

2d Generation. Isaac Chandler, son of Henry and Lydia, was married 
to Abigail Hale, the daughter of . Their children—Abigail, born 
Sept. Il, 1741. Isaac, born June 24, 1743. Mehitable, born ” Dee. 17, 
1744, died Feb. 22,1795. David, born Sept. 24,1747. Lydia, born Oct. 
23, 1749. John, bora Feb. 13, 1752. Susannah, born Feb. 3, 1754. 
Henry, born Feb. 20, 1756. Lois, born Aug. 14, 1758. Nathaniel, born 
June, 1760. Abigail the daughter married “‘Terael Smith, of Seath Had- 
leigh. He removed to Brattle Borough, from thence to Susquehannah 
River, state of- New York. Isaac married and settled at Windsor, and 
died in that town. Mehitable was married to Matthew Keep, of Long- 
meadow, Nov. 29, 1764. Lydia, married Isaac Macune, Feb. 14, 1781. 
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3d Generation. Henry Chandler, the son of Dea. Henry and Hannah 
Chandler, was married June 6, 1751, to Mercy Colton, daughter of Isaac 
and Mary Colton, of Wilbraham. Their children—Hannah, born Oct. 28, 
1751, died Dec. 21, 1778. Simeon, born Nov. 25, 1753. Solomon, born 
Jan. 17, 1756. Henry, — - Reuben, born Jan. 7, 1761, died May 4, 
1761. Reuben, born March 19, 1762, died July 17, 1762. Reuben, born 
Nov. 2, 1763. Mercy, born Feb. 7, 1766. 

[Page 45.] 3d Generation. Stephen Chandler, son of Dea. Henry and 
Hannah Chandler, was married to Mary Steel, dau. of John and Abigail Steel 
(page 206), the date of their publishment May 9, 1752. Their children 
were—Mary, born Dec. 7, 1752, died Aug. 16, 1810. Stephen, born Oct. 
15, 1754, died Feb. 28, 1817, age 62. ‘Triphene, born Aug. 6, 1759, died 
May 11, 1784. Mary the mother died with the small-pox, Dec. 8, 1760. 
Stephen the father was married again to Hepsibah Warriner, the widow of 
Stephen Warriner, of Springfield, and the ouly surviving child of Samuel 
and Hepsibah Chandler, of Enfield. Their children were—Samuel, born 
March 8, 1762. Ahiel, born Aug. 9, 1763. Hepsibah, born May 25, 1765. 
Anna, born Feb. 21, 1767. Abner, born March 14, 1769, died March 31, 
1828, age 59. Hepsibah, born Feb. 1, 1771. Stephen Chandler with his 
family resided in Enfield until about the year 1786 or 1787. He removed 
to Longmeadow and died in that town Sept. 10, 1804. Hepsibah the 
mother died Oct. 1, 1803. Mary the daughter was married to Asahel 
Bliss, the son of Ebenezer and Sarah Bliss, and by him had two daughters, 
Anna and Mary. Asahel Bliss dying May 11, 1777, four days after he 
was blown up in a powder-mill, Mary, his widow, was married again to 
Ebenezer Ruurill, Sept. 3, 1781. Triphene was married to William Han- 
cock, Jan. 21, 1778. Stephen and Abner settled in Longmeadow. Anna 
married John Herskill, of Westfield, Vermont, Feb. 2, 1790, and died in 
that town. Hepsibah was married to Chauncy Hitchcock, of Montgomery, 
March 11, 1801. Samuel was married to Dorcas Terry, the daughter of 
Selah Terry, of Enfield. 

3d Generation. Joseph Chandler, son of Dea. Daniel and Sarah Chand- 
' ler, was married to Mary Chapin, daughter of David and Thankful Chapin, 
of Enfield. ‘Their children—Mary, born Aug. 18, 1776. Sarah, born 
April 6, 1769. Joseph, born July 27, 1772. ‘Thomas, born July 29, 1775. 
Mehitable, born Nov. 18, 1777. Daniel, born Dec. 17, 1780. George, 
born Nov. 10, 1784. Sarah, married to Noah Cooley, June 28, 1787. 

[ Page 46.] 3d Generation. David Chandler, son of Isaac and Abigail 
Chandler, was married to Miriam Simons, the dau. of John and Miriam 
Simons, March 5, 1772. Their children—Miriam, born May 24, 1772. 
Lucinda, born Feb. 24, 1774. David, born April 24, 1776, died the same day. 
David, born June 20,1778. Ethan, born March 14, 1780. Isaac, born 
Jan. 14, 1783. Agnes, born Nov. 6, 1785, died March 19, 1803. Relief, 
born Nov. 3, 1788, died Sept. 17,1791. Jonathan, born June 20, 1794. 
John, born Oct. 16, 1796. 

4th Generation. Stephen Chandler, son of Stephen and Mary Chand- 
ler, was married July 9, 1778, to Freelove Haucock, daughter of Jabez 
and Rachel Hancock (page 148). Their children—Cyuthia, born Sept. 
24,1779. Freelove, born July 24, 1781. Stephen, born Sept. 4, 17383. 
Fanny, born June 27, 1787. Calvin Steel, born Nov. 8, 1788. John, 
born Sept. 20,1795. Dimon, born March 7, 1799. Cynthia the daugh- 
ter was married to Jacob Colton, son of Henry Colton, Nov. 15, 1798. 
Freelove married Levi Colton, March 25, 1798. Fanny married Joseph 
Stuart, and after his death to Elias Russel. The father died Feb. 28, 1817. 

[To be continued.] 
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PRE-HISTORIC COPPER IMPLEMENTS. 


An Open LETTER TO THE 
HistoricaL Society oF WISCONSIN, 


By tHe Rev. Epmunp F. Siarter, A.M. 


EENTLEMEN OF THE SOCIETY :—An examination of your 
reports and collections, issued within the last few years, reveals 
an extraordinary progress in the objects which your organization was 
designed to promote. This is eminently true of the department of 
pre-historic remains. Of stone implements you report in 1876, 
as belonging to the Society, six hundred rollers, pestles, knives, 
scrapers, awls, pikes and anomalous forms ; three hundred and sixty- 
five axes of various sizes and descriptions; about fifty pipes and 
perforated ornaments, and nearly eight thousand spear, lance and 
arrow heads, making in al over nine thousand pieces, representing, 
we may well suppose, most of the occupations, if not all, in which 
a rude and uncultivated people could have been engaged. 

The collection constitutes a volume of history, whose study, un- 
aided by any other sources of information, may reveal to us a very 
satisfactory general knowledge of the habits and mode of life of the 
people by whom they were made and used. As they were all found 
within the limits of your own State, and the places and circum- 
stances of their discovery are for the most part recorded, they 
constitute a local history of special and peculiar value. 

But this array of stone implements, so numerous and in so fine a 
state of preservation as we are informed most of them are, is never- 
theless, in present interest and importance, overmatched and dwarfed 
by your collection of pre-historic copper utensils. This department 
may be said to be new. Anterior to the present decade, and to 
the time when your Society began to form its collection, there were 
but a small number of pre-historic copper implements known to 
have been discovered in this country. These were widely scattered, 
making an insignificant figure in collections of pre-historic remains, 
and naturally claiming and receiving very little study or attention 
from antiquaries or historical students. But the large number of 
copper implements which you have recently brought together, found 
within the limits of Wisconsin, amounting at your last annual re- 
port in 1878 to one hundred and ninety different articles, a few of 
them bearing the indubitable marks of having been cast in moulds, 
besides forty ornamental beads apparently made from thin sheet 
copper, give to this department a new significance and a fresh 
interest. 
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These implements are classified as spear or dirk-heads, knives, 
chisels, axes, augers, gads and drills.’ 

The value of this collection to your Society consists in the means 
it furnishes of illustrating the pre-historic period of Wisconsin. 
The question therefore which forces itself at once upon the attention 
is this: Were the makers and users of these copper implements the 
same people who were in occupation when the country was first dis- 
covered by Europeans? Or were they of an earlier race, which 
had passed away, and their places become occupied by the Ameri- 
can Indian? While there are somé intimations in your publications 
that these copper tools must have been made by an earlier and supe- 
rior race, no elaborate défence of this view has appeared in any 
paper published by the Society, which has come to my notice. It 
is undoubtedly wise not to propound or adopt a new theory, until 
the means of establishing and defending it are ample and undenia- 
ble. The old maxim, festina lente, may be safely adopted in set- 
tling a question like this. In all matters of historical inquiry we 
can well afford to “ make haste slowly.” 

It is obvious that the question, as to who were the makers and 
users of these implements, must be finally settled by two lines of 
evidence. The one will relate directly to the pre-historic copper 
utensils themselves, and from them will seek to determine the char- 
acter, capacity, and progress in civilization of the people who man- 
ufactured and used them. ‘The other will relate to the testimony 
that may be found in the journals of early European explorers or 
colonists showing that implements of copper were in use or were 
made by the Indians then found inhabiting the country. The latter 
class of evidence, of course, is complete to-day, and to obtain it 
we have only to examine the documents or journals in question. 
The former class is in the process of accumulation. The collection 
of pre-historic coppers is probably now incomplete. Not only a 
greater number, but a far greater variety, and even new kinds or 
classes of implements may be brought to light. If utensils shall 
hereafter be discovered, designed for new, curious and more compli- 
cated uses, such as always accompany an advanced stage of civili- 
zation, it is plain that such discoveries will throw new light upon 
this interesting and historically important question, and we may be 
forced to the conclusion, in such an event, that a race superior to the 
Indian was once in possession of the country, by whom these cop- 
per implements were used, and by whose superior skill and inge- 
nuity they were made. 

But if no further discoveries are made, if no new classes of im- 
plements are found, then, as the matter now stands, I think the 

1 The bnik of the pre-historic remains belonging to the Society, both of stone and cop- 
per, were collected by Frederick S. Perkins, Esq., of Burlington, Wis., and are a noble 


monument to his persistent energy and zeal in this department. His method is described 
in Collections of Wis. His. Society, Vol. VIII. pp. 70-72. 
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following considerations will have a decisive bearing on the final 
disposition of the question. 

By a careful comparison of the copper and stone implements, it 
will be seen that they are essentially identical in kind. The same 
class, which we find in copper, we find also in stone. If there be 
any exception, it must be in one or two small utensils denominated 
“borers” or “ piercers,” which are too delicate to be useful in stone, 
and were easily supplied by the Indians in bone or very hard and 
tough wood.’ It isa fair and logical inference, I think, that if a 
people used the same or essentially the same class of implements, 
they must have been accustomed to the same mode of life, have had 
the same wants, the same habits, and the same tastes. In other 
words, if the implements they used were of the same class, we can- 
not infer, reasoning from these premises alone, that those who used 
them were more or less advanced in the arts of civilized life, had 
any greater or less intellectual capacity, or differed in any essential 
quality. Now it is admitted universally that the Indians used and 
manufactured the stone implements. The early explorers found 
them in use by them on every part of this continent. And they 
are now at this day exhumed and picked up in every quarter of 
the country. As the copper implements, which have recently been 
discovered, are of the same class as the stone, and were evidently 
designed for the same uses, the natural and logical inference is that 
they were made and used by the same people, viz., by the Ameri- 
ean Indians. 

But another consideration in the decision of this question, relates 
to the estimate we may form of the capacity of the Indian to manu- 
facture the pre-historic copper implements. While these implements 
appear to have been made by a people in the same stage of civiliza- 
tion as the Indian, if it can be made to appear that he had not the 
intellectual or mechanical capacity to manufacture them, then we 
must refer their origin to some other source. The capacity of the 
Indian can be satisfactorily tested by the ingenuity and skill dis- 
played in the manufacture of articles which he is admitted to have 
made. In the construction of implements of stone, of various 
forms and adapted to many uses, he exhibited a patient ingenuity 
and delicate and skilful use of the hand, which are certainly not sur- 
passed in any of the coarser and more common branches of the 
mechanical arts among civilized men. With his stone axe and 
chisel, a skilful and ingenious use of fire, which he drew out of two 
bits of wood by friction, he brought down the massive forest tree, 
and moulded out of its trunk a boat, serviceable for all his uses in 
the navigation of rivers or estuaries, and particularly in the transfer 
of his corn and other heavy burdens from one place to another. His 
canoe was ingeniously constructed of the bark of the birch, the elm 


2 Vide Ancient Monuments of the ore Valley, by Squire and Davis, Smithso- 
nian Contributions to Knowledge, Vol. I. p. 220. 
VOL. XXXII, nd 
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or the oak. With a full appreciation of the law of resistance that 
characterizes water, he gave it a shape or figure, arrived at doubt- 
less after many experiments, of really fine proportions, and at the 
same time best adapted of all others to glide smoothly and rapidly 
over the surface of the water. The seams of the bark were nicely 
and closely united, cemented over with gums from the forests, which, 
by observation and experiment, he learned would resist the action of 
water. The whole fabric was stiffened and made firm by a frame- 
work of wood, wisely adjusted to its purpose. We cannot fail to 
see that, in the construction of this canoe, no little skill and inge- 
nuity were displayed, particularly when we remember that the 
whole was accomplished without the use of iron, steel or any other 
metallic implement, but by tools made by the Indian himself, of 
hornblende, porphyry, chert or other hard stone, which he picked 
up on the surface of the earth. 

To facilitate the movements of his canoe the Indian sometimes 
called in the friendly aid of the winds, by hoisting a sail, which he 
patiently manufactured by sewing together the membranous ribbons, 
which he had the wit to discover could be obtained from the intes- 
tines of wild beasts.’ 

The stone-arrow and spear-heads were made by a process of 
cleaving and chipping, requiring a mechanical skill, a precision and 
accuracy, not easily matched by the stone-cutter of the present day, 
particularly if he were required to perform the same task with the 
same implements. 

The arrow-heads which they used in war were so ingeniously 
contrived with barbs, and purposely attached so slenderly to their 
stock, that when, hurled by the bow, they pierced the flesh of an ene- 
my, they could not be withdrawn, but breaking from the shaft, re- 
mained buried in the wound, insuring the desired fatal result. 

Observing the resistance of the atmosphere and the consequent 
irregular movement of his arrow, the Indian skilfully attached a 
feather at the end of it, imparting to it a steady and sustained move- 
ment through the air, thus increasing its effective range, and caus- 
ing it to respond more perfectly to the exactness of his aim. 

In pottery the Indian displayed inventive genius and practical 
skill. He moulded, out of clay and sand, vessels useful to him for 
many purposes. The material was kneaded and wrought with pa- 
tient and studious care, and moulded by the hand into forms sug- 
gested by convenience and taste. Specimens of his pottery are 
exhumed, even at this day, so well tempered and baked that they 
have resisted the action of air and frost for more than two hun- 
dred years.‘ 

3 Sails of this kind were in use by the Esquimaux, commonly esteemed the most infe- 
rior class of American Indians. Vide Frobisher’s Second Voyage, Hakluyt, Vol. III. p. 63. 

* For a description of the mode of manufacturing pottery by the Indians, vide Histoire 
du Canada par Gabriel Sagard Théodat, Paris, ed. 1866, Vol. I. p. 250. Sagard published 
his history in 1636, and is indisputable authority, not only as to the method but to the fact 


of its mannfacture in his time. His description may be found in English in Champlain’s 
Voyages, Prince Society ed., Vol. II. note 170. 
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These are only a few among the many instances in which the 
American Indian has displayed not only a capacity for mechanical 
execution, but a marked power in the line of invention or contrivance. 

If under the most unfavorable circumstances he could devise a 
boat, of a figure and material eminently adapted to his purpose of 
gliding rapidly and safely over the surface of the lake or the river, 
if he could invent a sail, made of animal substance, which should 
prove for his purposes a fair substitute for canvass, if he could shape 
an arrow-head, which by its construction should be peculiarly 
adapted to carry death to his enemies, if he could add a feature to 
the same implement that should extend its range and give effective- 
ness to its purpose, if he could combine clay and sand, and mould 
them into vessels of excellent quality and lasting service in his rude 
mode of life, can it be regarded as at all remarkable that he should 
discover a method of fashioning the native copper, which he picked 
up on the surface of the earth or drew out of the crevices of the 
rocks, into the utensils which he needed for daily use, shaping it with 
the hammer, or even casting it in moulds of the simplest and low- 
est forms of the art? The application of heat for melting was en- 
tirely within his power. The forest furnished abundant material. 
The native potter would naturally, and almost in the line of his art, 
furnish the moulds for the castings. Thus the step seems to be but 
a short one, and by no means above his ordinary achievements, be- 
tween what we know the Indian did do and what he must have done, 
had he been the manufacturer of the copper implements. 

It does not therefore seem to me to be an act of credulity to be- 
lieve that the Indian, who occupied the territory of your State when 
the continent was first visited by Europeans, was capable of manu- 
facturing the copper implements which have been recently found, 
by shaping them under the hammer, or by casting them in moulds. 

But another line of evidence, bearing upon the decision of this 
question, and to which I have already alluded in the early part of 
this paper, relates to the testimony that may be found in the jour- 
nals of early European explorers or colonists, showing that im- 
plements of copper were in use or were made by the Indians then 
inhabiting the country. 

The early English explorers, Sir Martin Frobisher, John Davis, 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert and others, made their land-falls in high lati- 
tudes. They found the Esquimaux clothed in the skins of wild 
beasts, with boats and huts made chiefly of the same material, but 
they report no copper implements as found among them. 

The French explorers were the first to penetrate the gulf and 
river of St. Lawrence. Jacques Cartier, in 1534, discovered the 
Bay of Chaleur, Gaspé and the region about the island of Anticosti, 
and took home with him to France two natives of the country. 
The next year, 1535, on his second voyage, he advanced up the 
river as far as Montreal, passing the winter, however, near Quebec. 
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On his way up the gulf, when somewhere between Anticosti and 
Tadoussac, his two Indians, who were returning with him to their 
home, informed him that they were then at the beginning of Sague- 
nay, and from that country came red copper. 

Before proceeding further, it is important to obtain as clear an 
idea as possible of the country which the Indians called Saguenay. 
The geographical lines of the Indian were exceedingly indefinite. 
Where there were no natural divisions, as lakes or rivers, the line 
that separated one country from another was never clearly fixed in 
his mind, nor was it important that it should be. What he called 
Saguenay was a vast territory beginning on the St. Lawrence below 
Tadoussac, embracing that watered by the river bearing the same 
name and its tributaries, extending north-westerly beyond the 
sources of the river Ottawa, and including the whole region about 
Lake Superior.* It was inhabited by the great Algonquin family 
of Indians under several different tribal names. Closely related, 
they maintained a constant intercourse through hunting and trading 
parties, more or less frequent doubtless, according to the distance 
of their separation.® 

I will now give several extracts from Cartier’s journal, or Brief 
Recital, with an English translation. I present them in the old 
French, that the critical reader may have before him the exact lan- 
guage of the original. 


Et par les sauuaiges que auions, nous a esté dict que cestoit le 
commencement du Saguenay & terre habitable. Et que de la venoit 
le cuyure rouge qu’ilz appellét caignetdaze. Brief Recit, par 
Jacques Cartier, 1545, D’Avezac’s ed., p. 9 et verso. 

Translation.—The savages that we had with us told us that here 
was the beginning of Saguenay, and that the country was inhabita- 
ble, and that from thence came the red copper, which they called 
caignetdaze. 


When Cartier was at Montreal, the Indians took him to the top of 
the well-known mountain in the rear of the present site of that city, 
and described, as well as they could, the surrounding country, and 
pointed out the river Ottawa coming from among the hills on the 
north, referred to in the following extract. 


Nous estimions que c’est la riuiere qui passe par le royaulme du 
Saguenay, & sans que leur feissions aucune demande & signes, 


5 The location of Saguenay, as here given, is often referred to by Cartier. John Gil- 
mary Shea, LL.D., who is excellent authority on this subject, says, “ The Saguenay of the 
St. Lawrence Indians was evidently the Lake Superior region, and possibly the parts acces- 
sible by the Mississippi. The River Saguenay was not so called from being in, but from 
leading to, Saguenay.” Vide Shea’s Charleroiz, foot note, Vol. I. p. 125. 

6 By reference to Gallatin’s map in his Synopsis, Transactions Am. Antiquarian Society, 
Vol. IL., it will be seen that the Algonquins occupied the whole territory about Lake Su- 
perior. The close relation of the different tribes into which they are divided is clearly 
= by Mr, Gallatin, who is good authority as to the geographical distribution of the 

ndians. 
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prindrent la chaine du sifflet du cappitaine qui estoit d’argent, & 
vng manche de poignard, lequel estoit de laton iaulne comme or: 
lequel pendoit au costé de l'ung de noz compaignons marinyers, 
& montrerent que cela venoit d’amond ledict fleuue, &c. &e.—Lrief 
Recit, p. 27 verso. 

Translation.—We thought it was the river that flows through 
the kingdom of Saguenay, and without any sign or demand made 
upon them, they took the chain of the captain’s whistle which was 
of silver,’ and the handle of the poniard, yellow like gold, which 
hung at the side of one of our mariners, and showed us that such 
came from up the said river. 


Again, at the same interview, we have the following statement : 


Nostre cappitaine leur monstra du cuyure rouge, qu’ilz appellent 
caignetdaze, leur monstrant vers ledict lieu, demandant par signe 
s'il venoit de la & ilz commencerent 4 secourre la teste disant que 
non. Et monstrerent qu’il venoit du Saguenay, qui est au contraire 
du precedent.— Brief Recit, p. 27 verso. 

Translation.—Our captain showed them red copper, which they 
call caignetdaze, pointing out to them a particular place, asking by 
signs if it came from there, and they began to shake the head, say- 
ing that it did not. And showed that it came from Saguenay, 
which is in a direction contrary to the former. 


After Cartier had returned from Montreal, called Hochelaga by 
the Indians, to Quebec, he obtained from those dwelling there the 
following additional information. After stating that the direct and 
convenient route to Saguenay is by the river Ottawa, he proceeds 
as follows : 


Nous ont faict entendre que les gens sont vestuz & habillez 
comme nous, & de draps, & qu'il y a force villes & peuples, & 
bonnes gens & qu’il ont grand quantité d’or & cuyure rouge, &ec. 
&e.— Brief Recit, p. 34. 

Translation. —We were made to understand that there are peo- 
ple there clothed and habited in cloth like ourselves, and that there 
are there many populous villages and good people, and that they 
have a great quantity of gold* and red copper. 


7 “ Among the numerous masses of copper which have been picked up on the shores of 
the lake, some have contained a considerable quantity of silver interspersed through them.” 
Vide Geology and Topography of Lake Superior, by J. W. Foster and J. D. Whitney, 
Washington, 1850, p. 13. 

“ Native silver occurs by no means unfrequently, at various points of the trap range, from 
one extremity of the district to the other. It has, however, been found in the greatest 
quantity at the Phoenix, Cliff, Copper Falls, and Minnesota mines; the largest specimen 
hitherto obtained was taken from the workings of the Phoenix (formerly Lake Superior) 
Company’s mine. It was a rolled, detached lump, perfectly pure, which weighed over six 
pounds, and is now in the collection of the mint at Philadelphia.’’"—Jdem, p. 178. 

8 It must have been difficult for the Indians to distinguish between gold and copper ; it 
would seem probable that their distinction was founded on some fancied or real difference 
in the color of the specimens which they had seen. 
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Having passed the winter near Quebec, on the 6th of May, 1536, 
Cartier set sail for home, having captured Donnacona, the chief of 
the tribe at Quebec, and nine “others, whom he took with him to 
France. When they were at the Isle aux Condres, about fifty 
miles below Quebec, a party of the subjects of Donnacona, just 
from the river of the Saguenay, came on board to bid their chief 
adieu, and present him with valuable parting presents. The follow- 
ing are Cartier’s words : 


Donerent audict Donnacona trois pacquetz de peaulx de byeures 
& loups marins auec vng grad cousteau de cuyure rouge, qui viént 
du Saguenay & autres choses.— Brief Recit, p. 44 verso. 

Translation.—They gave to the above mentioned Donnacona 
three packages of beaver and seal skins, together with a large knife 
of red copper which came from Saguenay, and other things. 


I find no further important testimony in the reports of Cartier, 
or in that of Jean Alfonse, relating to the voyage made by the 
latter under Roberval in 1542. From this time onward, for the 
next seventy years, the Basques and Normans visited the waters of 
the St. Lawrence, but they were only private adventurers and desul- 
tory fur-traders and fishermen, and left no record of discoveries and 
observations. 

In 1608 Champlain laid the foundations of Quebec. In the 
month of June, 1610, he left Quebec by appointment to join a 
war party of Algonquins,® Hurons and Montagnais, at Three 
Rivers, who were preparing to attack their enemies, the Iroquois. 
When he had gone not more than twenty-five miles, he met a canoe 
containing two , Indians, an Algonquin and a Montagnais, who had 
been despatched to urge him to hasten forward with as much speed 
as possible. He entertained them on his barque, when the follow- 
ing occurrence took place, which I give in Champlain’s words : 


Peu de temps aprés auoir deuisé auec eux de plusieurs choses 
touchant leurs guerres, le sauuage Algoumequin, qui estvit vn de 
leurs chefs, tira d'vn fac vne piece de cuiure de la longueur d’vn 
pied, qu’il me donna, lequel estoit fort beau & bien franc, me don- 
nant 4 entendre qu'il y en auoit en quantité 1a ot il Pauoit pris, 
qui estoit sur le bort d’vne riuiere proche d’vn grad lac, & qu'il le 
prenoiét par morceaux, & le faisant fondre le mettoient en James, 
& auec des pierres le rendoient vny. Ie fus fort ayse de ce pre- 
sent, encores qu'il fut de peudu valleur.— Vide Les Voyages dv 
Sievr de Champlain, Paris, 1613, pp. 246-7. 

Translation.—Shortly after conferring with them about many 
matters concerning their wars, the Algonquin savage, one of their 

® We may here remark that while the name Algonquin is applied to all the tribes on the 
north bank of the St. Lawrence and of the lakes, to represent them as belonging to the 
same stock, there was a particular tribe to w hich this name was given, whose home was 


not very well defined, but appeared to be about the sources of the Ottawa, and their hunt- 
ing grounds probably extended to Lake Superior. 
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chiefs, drew from a sack a piece of copper, a foot long, which he 

ve me. ‘This was very handsome and quite pure. He gave me 
to understand that there were large quantities where he had taken 
this, which was on the bank of a river, near a great lake. He said 
that they gathered it in lumps, and, having melted it, spread it in 
sheets, smoothing it with stones. I was very glad of this present, 
though of small value. Champlain’s Voyages, Otis’s trans., 
Prince Society’s ed., Boston, 1878, Vol. II. p. 236. 


The extracts, which I have thus presented from the journals of these 
early explorers, render it certain that the territory called by the In- 
dians Saguenay was a copper-bearing region, and that copper was 
found there in great abundance. The Indians, both at Montreal and 
Quebec in 1535, as we have seen, were familiar with the fact, and 
their testimony to this point is spontaneous, clear, direct and full. 
This historical evidence is confirmed by discoveries, within the last 
forty years, of vast quantities of native copper near the shores of 
Lake Superior, the only place in the United States where it is found 
to any considerable extent. 

It should be observed that both Cartier and Champlain were, 
when they had the interviews referred to in the above extracts, at a 
great distance from the centre of the copper-bearing territory, pro- 
bably not less than eight hundred or a thousand miles, as traversed 
by the Indians. They saw, nevertheless, at this remote distance, 
where copper could hardly be expected to find its way except at rare 
intervals, at least two examples, and we know not how many others 
of which they make no record, in which copper was wrought into 
forms in which it has recently been found, and of which you have 
specimens in the archives of your Society.’ 

But in addition to this, the Algonquin chief, in 1610, fresh from 
the region where the copper was found, testified to the mode of its 
manufacture. They gathered it, he informed Champlain, in lumps 
or small pieces ; melted it; spread it into sheets and polished it off 
under the stone hammer. This is a general statement, and shows 
that the two processes of melting and malleation were familiar to 
the Indian in the manufacture of copper. But some of your imple- 
ments were plainly cast in moulds. The Algonquin chief does not 
testify as to this mode of manufacture. He had indeed no occasion 
to dv so. This is the only point, in accounting for the origin of 
the pre-historic copper implements, it will be observed, which is 
not fully covered by the evidence derived from the early explor- 
ers in the citations.which I have made. But, if the Indian potter 

% The Historical Society of Wisconsin reports in 1878, “ forty copper beads, one half 
inch in length, apparently made from thin rolled copper.” In the description of fac-simi- 
les of copper implements, Col. Vol. VIII. p. 101, “ rig. 7 shows a handle rolled out of the 
same plate of copper with its blade.” The knives and arrow-heads, whose sockets were 
made by turning up the edges, were apparently cut from copper sheets or plates. Vide 


Lapham's Antiquities of Wisconsin, p.76. Also, Foster’s Pre-Historic Races of the United 
States, p. 254, et passim. 
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could shape clay into jugs, kettles, bowls and vases, we can hardly 
doubt that he possessed likewise the mechanical ingenuity and skill 
to devise and construct moulds for casting implements, at least in 
the very simple forms in which specimens have thus far been found. 
If this be admitted, we are led to the conclusion, as the evidence 
now stands, that the origin of the copper implements must be referred 
to the American Indian. 

As a corresponding member of your Society, of many years 
standing, I am sure I need offer no apology for bringing to your 
notice and to that of others interested in the subject, the considera- 
tions contained in this paper, which I have done with the hope that 
they may be useful in solving a question of great interest to all stu- 
dents of American history. 





CHURCH RECORDS OF THE REV. HUGH ADAMS. 
Principatty AT Oyster River Parish (Now Durnan), N. . 


Communicated by the Hon. Samvet C. Apams, of West Newfield, Me. 


(Continued from volume xxxii. p. 136.] 


1727. Baptisms, &c. 
May 7. Martha Tibbets; Sarah Pitman. 
June 4. Funeral of our Bro. Joseph Kent. 
“« — Agnes Hunkin, Inft of Archelaus Hunkin. 
11. Sarah Tompson, Inf‘ of Jonathan. 
18. Stephen Pitman, Infant of Wm. 
2. Abigail Huckins, Inft of John. 
5. John Footman, Sen". 
Reuben Daniel 
Samuel ane" Sons of John Daniel. 
16. James Durgen, Jun’ & Susanna Durgen his Infant Daughter. 
. Joseph Whitten, Joseph Stevens, Infant of Hubbard Stevens. 
“ Joseph Stevens. 
“ John Buzzel, Infant of John Buzzel, Jr. 
William Grier, son of George Grier. 
ad ron children of Thomas Drew. 
Sarah Daniel; Elizabeth Dam. 
John Frost; Sarah Fowler. 
Winthrop Burnum, son of Robert. 
Anne Laskey, Inf* of John L. 
At Providence Town, Peter Church, y’ng son of Sarah Church. 
Tuesday. At Oyster River Parish. On our Parish Fast Day 
on Account of the Awful Earthquake, which had been on 
Sabbath night about 3 hour after 10—So in all our Land. 
Then I baptized Mary Hix, dau’ of Joseph. 
Josiah & Mary Miles, ch" of Hannah Miles. 
Margaret Munsey. 
[To be continued.) 


“ 
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WILLIAM JOHNSON AND HIS DESCENDANTS. 
By G. W. Jounson, of Royalton, N. Y. 


ILLIAM JOHNSON, one of the early settlers of Charlestown, 
Mass., was born in England a little after 1600, was made freeman 

of Massachusetts Colony, March 4, 1634-5, and the year before became an 
inhabitant of Charlestown, and continued such over forty-two years, till his 
death, Dec. 9, 1677, at the age of over 70 years. Charlestown began to 
be settled in 1628, was laid out as a town in 1629, and, Salem excepted, 
is the oldest town in the colony, older than even Boston. I have not Wil- 
liam’s birth date; nor do I know in what part of England he was born; 
nor what relationship, if any, he bore to contemporary Johnson stocks in 
the colony ; to Capt. Edward Johnson, of Charlestown, afterwards of Wo- 
burn, the colony’s earliest historian, who was from “the Parish of Herron 
Hill,” near Canterbury, England, and whom he survived five years; or to 
John Johnson, of Roxbury, “ Surveyor-general of Arms and Ammunition, 
of an undaunted spirit,’ whom he survived eighteen years, and whose son, 
Capt. Isaac, of Roxbury, fell in King Philip’s war, while gallantly storm- 
ing Narraganset Fort, whom William survived two years, who was made 
freeman of the colony at the same time he was, and the christian names of 
whose children were nearly the same as those of William. These John- 
sons came to the colony about the same time, and it is possible—I suggest 
it merely—they may have been related to one another, and more or less 
distantly to Isaac Johnson, the wealthiest of the colonial proprietors, who 
married, unwisely according to his father, into a nobleman’s family, and 
who and whose wife died soon after they arrived in the country, without 
issue. His kinship and example may have been among the motives that 
induced these other Johnsons to emigrate. They founded families and were 
men of marked worth. Of the surveyor-general William may have been 
a younger brother or nephew. Mr. Farmer, and after him Mr. Savage, 
suggest that he may have been a brother of Capt. Edward Johnson. But 
the local records afford no certain evidence of the fact. Matthew John- 
son, Sen., a son of Capt. Edward, in his will dated Nov. 2, 1693, speaks of 
land “ purchased by me of my cozen Joseph Johnson adjoining Cambridge 
line.” Now our William had a son Joseph, one of the early settlers of 
Haverhill, who would be Matthew’s cousin, if Capt. Edward and William 
were brothers. But William, a brother of Matthew, also had a son Joseph 
whom in his will dated in 1700, he speaks of as a “ distracted son,” and 
who might have been the “cozen” [nephew] spoken of by Matthew. Of 
the kinship between our William and Capt. Edward Johnson, the foregoing 
is the only evidence I have been able to find. As counter evidence, while 
the name of William occurs often in the line of Edward, that of Edward 
occurs not till very late in the line of William. The town or colonial rec- 
ords seldom show relationship between settlers of the same generation ; to 
ascertain it, resort must be had to those of the next preceding generation, 
which in this case are the parish records of England, if any have outlasted 
the ravages of time and civil war. I have found in the records of Ando- 
ver four brothers named, whose father was probably an early settler there, 
and may have been a brother of our William. Stephen Johnson, a grand- 
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son of this settler, lived among William’s descendants in Haverhill and 
Hampstead, and died in Goffstown, N. H., in Jan. 1769, aged 91 years. 
Solomon Johnson, an early settler of Marlborough, where later William’s 
son Jonathan settled, may have been a brother of William, and the rela- 
tionship the cause of Jonathan’s settling there. Tradition has it that Wil- 
liam was one of five brothers that emigrated to the new world. But of all 
evidence tradition is the most unreliable. In Charlestown church records 
of admissions is the following entry: “1660—5 mo—29, Mrs. Johnson, 
by a dismission from a church of X‘ in Canterbury in old England.” Wheth- 
er she was related to William I know not. In this matter of relationship 
I have been thus prolix to save future investigators the trouble of going 
over the same ground. 

William may have been the “William Johnson, of London, aged 32 
years, husbandman” [having a wife], whom Mr. Drake in his list of 
“ Founders of New England,” mentions as one of thirty-five emigrants, 
who in February, 1633-4 (see Recister, xiv. 339-40), embarked in the 
Robert Bonaventure from Plymouth, England, for St. Christophers, an 
Island which the English and French began to colonize in 1625, one of 
the leeward group of West India islands, from which he may have found a 
passage to New England, as some of the emigrants to the West Indies are 
said to have done. 

William was a Puritan of good parts and education, and brought with 
him from England a wife and child and means. He with his wife Eliza- 
beth joined the Charlestown church, Feb. 13, 1634-5, of which they con- 
tinued members in good standing till their death, over half a century. 
They probably belonged to a Puritan church in England. In order to be 
made a freeman of the colony, which entitled him to vote and hold office, 
it was required that the settler be a member of a congregational church, 
and be correct in doctrine and conduct. Feb. 10 of the same year he 
signed, with others, “ An order made by the inhabitants of Charlestown at 
a full meeting for the government of the Town,” which order the writer 
saw among the records of Charlestown many years ago. In his signa- 
ture thereto we have his autograph. It is one of the fairest, and that of 
@ practical penman. “The inhabitants of this town,” says Mr. Frothing- 
ham in his History of Charlestown, “for a few years transacted all their 
local business in town meeting. * * * But their local government was not 
yet to their minds: ‘ by reason of many men meeting, things were not so 
easily brought unto joynt issue. * * * The original proceeding on board 
the May Flower was imitated, providing for the government of the town 
by Selectmen. * * * No town has a more perfect history of its local gov- 
ernment than is here presented.” Within the first four years of his resi- 
dence, William was assessed for ten separate parcels of land, which he 
cultivated. By profession he was a farmer, or, as he sometimes calls him- 
self in conveyances, a “ planter.” This was his leading business, and it is 
by his leading or principal business a man is to be designated. His secon- 
dary employment was brick-making ; and if he was called brick-maker in 
the record of his death, it was to distinguish him from William, son of 
Capt. Edward Johnson, who was also a farmer. From the start almost he 
appears to have been a well-to-do, thriving farmer. There were no large es- 
tates in the infant town, nor indeed in the colony. In 1658, twenty-four 
years after he became a resident, a division of town land was made among the 
wo hundred and three heads of families and others of the township, in 


proportion to the possessions each one then had; and from this division it 
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appears that after having considerably reduced his estate by portioning his 
children, over two-thirds of the townsmen stood below him in point of pro- 
perty. including Capt. Edward Johnson; and many of the other third pos- 
sessed but little more. His house-lot, on which there was a garden, fronted 
one hundred feet on “ Greate” (Main) street, near the present Square, and 
was about one hundred and twenty feet deep. On this lot stood the house 
in which all his eight children, save the eldest, were born, and in which he 
died, and also stood two barns and two brick-making mills. 

William discharged several of the town offices, but no colonial office ex- 
cept that of juror. In his time, office, except the highest, was regarded as 
a burden. III paid, it was not seldom imposed, subjecting him who refused 
it to a fine. At one time he was one of the five overseers “ of ye houses and 
fields of ye towne,” and at another one of the twelve special selectmen, 
comprising some of the principal settlers, his name standing third in the 
list, “ to settle the rates of all workmen, labourers and servants’ wages and 
for cart and boat hire,” no one then being allowed to charge for his labor, 
&c., a higher sum than that prescribed by law. The judicial records show 
that William, with another man, was a witness to prove that a neighbor 
had Quaker books in his house; if a willing one, as probably he was, his 
sin was that of the entire community and the age in which he lived. 

William had but one wife, whose first name was Elizabeth, though a re- 
cent genealogist generously but erroneously gives him another. I have 
not Elizabeth’s maiden name, nor her birth-date, nor the date of their mar- 
riage, which must have taken place before they left England. By this sole 
wife William had six sons—John, Joseph, Jonathan, Nathaniel, Zachariah and 
Isaac ; and two daughters—Ruhamah and Elizabeth ; all of whom, except the 
oldest, were born in Charlestown. The daughters resided there and mar- 
ried young and well—Ruhamah, John Knight, Jr., and Elizabeth ( ‘ bro. 
Johnson’s daughter,” as the record designates her), Edward Wier or Weare, 
and both left issue. In his six sons the colony had, in emergencies, six 
soldiers to defend it against the savage foe, by whose hands John, in his old 
age, his last wife and a granddaughter-in-law, and a son of Joseph, fell. They 
were all thrifty and well-to-do, all except Isaac church members, all mar- 
ried, all left issue, most of them numerous issue, and all except Nathaniel 
executed wills, which are of record. Ona careful examination of the un- 
sparing church and court records down to the fourth generation of their 
descendants, the writer found not therein a blot on the good name of the 
race. In the Indian wars, in the revolutionary war, in the war of 1812, 
and the rebellion of 1861, they were numerously represented, and many of 
them laid down their lives. There was not a rebel among them. Of 
William’s sons, John was among the early settlers of Haverhill, was 
selectman, lieutenant, and representative, the ancestor of respectable fami- 
lies of the name now there, of George Wingate Chase, Esq., author of a 
history of the town, and of Hon. Bailey Bartlett. Joseph was also one of 
the settlers of the same town, church member, tithingman, selectman, &c., 
ancestor of Hon. John Johnson, one of the founders of Hampstead, of 
Jesse Johnson, Esq., and Hon. Jesse Johnson, early settlers of Enfield, 
N. H. (the writer’s ancestors), of Hon. James Willis Johnson, of the same 
town, of Col. Caleb Johnson, of Thomas Simpson Johnson, Esq., of Iowa, 
and of Col. Thomas Johnson, of Newbury, Vt., an officer in the revolu- 
tionary war. Jonathan, an early settler of Marlborough, whose descend- 
ants recently held a family gathering at Southboro’, was an ancestor of Rev. 
J. H. Temple, of Framingham, Mass. Nathaniel was a mariner and was 
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lost at sea. Zachariah was first of Charlestown, but removed to Boston 
and died there, was brick-maker, farmer and miller. Isaac, of €harles- 
town, lock and gunsmith, was the father of Capt. Eleazer Johnson, of 
Charlestown, and of Capt. William Johnson, of Newburyport, and grand- 
father of Rev. William Johnson, A.M., of Newbury, a Cambridge graduate. 
These six sons were large-limbed, tall and muscular, but not corpulent, if 
their size may be inferred from that of most of their descendants. William 
lived to see all his eight children well married and settled, and to be the 
grandfather of over forty grandchildren, and a great-grandfather. His sons 
and daughters, before and after his death, had in all sixty-four children; 
“a certaine sign,” to use the words of an early writer, “of the Lord’s in- 
tent to people this vaste wildernesse.” Their descendants swarm through- 
out New England and the West. William also lived to witness the fact, 
that in all New England, five years before his death, there were 120 towns, 
40 churches, 120,000 souls, and 16,000 fighting men; and better still, that 
his new home had been consecrated to the civil and religious liberty, im- 
perfect though it was, to secure which for himself and his posterity he had 
forsaken fatherland and braved wave and wilderness. To have been thus 
piously and usefully, though humbly, identified with the origin of a great 
commonwealth, and for all time to be looked up to by innumerable descend- 
ants as the source of their line, is no common destiny: so to live on earth 
in offspring is to never die. 

His wife survived him nearly seven years, and died Oct. 6, 1684. She 
married again if she was the “ Elizabeth Johnson, widow,” who, Oct. 24, 
1679, married Thomas Carter, of which there is some doubt, as our Eliza- 
beth in subsequent conveyances, and in the settlement of William’s estate, 
signs her name Elizabeth Johnson. William and his wife must have been 
buried in the old Charlestown cemetery ; but in 1862, after diligent search, 
their gravestones could not be found. Doubtless they were near his son 
Isaac’s, which remain. If monuments were placed at their graves, their 
disappearance may be attributed to “ modern improvements” in the erec- 
tion of tombs by violating ancient graves, by opening alleys “for orna- 
ment,” and to the equally creditable fact which tradition asserts, that a Jew 
baker converted some of the head-stones into oven bottoms, and that in the 
revolutionary war British soldiers utilized others for stepping stones to their 
barracks. 

As they left him and settled in life, William bestowed portions on all his 
children not large, but according to his ability, and by his will, made two 
days before his death, on the 7th December, 1677, O. S., and witnessed by 
Richard Kettle and John Cutler, he distributed among his wife, children, 
and certain grandchildren, what remained of his property, constituting his 
wife executrix, and giving her the largest part. Having committed his soul 
to God and his body to the earth, the patriarch empowers his “ beloved 
wife Elizab. Johnson ” to sell his land on Mistick side—now Malden—and 
directs that from the first payment therefor she give to Joseph twenty 
pounds and to Jonathan ten pounds, and from the last payment to Jona- 
than ten pounds more; “and ye rest of the pay for the land I give it,” 
he says, “to my beloved wife.” To his daughter Elizabeth (Mrs. Wier or 
Weare) he gives four acres of land on Cambridge Line, and to his then 
recently married grandchild, Mrs. Elizabeth Bacon, daughter of Ruhamah 
deceased, “the six sheep and lambs now in her possession.” To Nathaniel 
he gives his interest in the house and land then occupied by Joanna, Na- 
thaniel’s wife, and also the barn and the land belonging to it, but not, he 
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says, the barn “ till after my wife’s decease.” But in case Nathaniel be not 
alive, then he gives it all to Nathaniel’s two sons “w’n they come to the 
age of twenty-one yeares,” their mother to enjoy it till then. The will 
disposes of the rest of his estate thus: “ And for the rest of my estate of 
housing, lands, moveables, whatsoever elce that is my estate I give to my 
well-beloved wife Elizab. Johnson for her comfortable lively hood, and if 
that shee stand in need of supply I do give her pow’r to sell any part of 
the housing and land or the whole for her comfortable subsistence ; and my 
will is that my well beloved wife have pow’r to dispose of my household 
goods to any of her children either in the time of her life or at her death 
as shee shall see cause. And at my wife’s decease my will is that w’t of 
the estate shall then remaine of housing, land or moveables undisposed of 
shall be divided among my sonnes, vizt.: John Johnson, Joseph Johnson, 
Jonathan Johnson, Nathaniel Johnson, or his children if he be dead, and 
Zachariah Johnson, and Isaac Johnson, my eldest sonne to have a double 
portion, Jno. Johnson; the rest of my sonnes to have equall pts. of this 
estate that my wife may leave at her death. And further my will is that 
my sonne Zachary Johnson should have the Kill house and ye mill in it, if 
so much fall to his share, if not he to have the house and mill paying to his 
Brethren the overplus, that they have equall shares according to the will.” 
The sworn appraisal of what he left at his death amounted to three hun- 
dred and eight pounds and eleven shillings. It does not appear that he left 
any debts to be paid, or was ever sued or ever sued for debt. From ano- 
ther appraisal returned after his wife’s death, it seems that the estate had 
diminished nearly one-half in value, and that none of the “ moveables ” 
remained. The latter may have been divided among his daughters and 
granddaughters by his widow. Soon after his mother’s death Zachary 
applied to the court to be made administrator on the remaining property. 
But Isaac and Christopher Goodwin, stepfather and guardian of Nathan- 
iel’s son Nathaniel, filed “a caution” against his appointment. The reason 
for the “caution” the record omits to state. But the objection seems to 
have been removed by joining John with Zachary, making them joint 
administrators. April 13, 1685, they had what remained undistributed of 
their father’s and mother’s estate appraised by Ensign John Call and Ste- 
phen Waters, and thereupon proceeded to divide the same among the heirs, 
“according to their best judgment and understanding, and for the preserva- 
tion of ye peace and amity among ye brethren.” 
Children of William and Elizabeth Johnson: 

. i. Joun, b. 1633. 

. ii. Ronaman, bapt. Feb. 21, 1634-5. 

. iii. Joszpn, bapt. Feb. 12, 1636-7. 

. ivy. Exizapers, bapt. March 17, 1639-40. 

. Vv. JONATHAN, bapt. Aug. 14, 1641. 

. vi. NatHantgEt, b. about 1643. 

. vii. ZacnartraH, b. about 1646. 

. viii. Isaac, b. 1649. 


2. Joun?® Jonnson, oldest child of William Johnson, was born in Eng- 
land in 1633, and came in his mother’s arms to Charlestown the following 
year. Till his six-and-twentieth year he lived in Charlestown, where he 
was made freeman, received from the town an allotment of land, married 
his first wife, and bis first child was born. In the autumn of 1658, he re- 
moved with his family to Haverhill, of which he became an early proprie- 
tor, deacon, tithingman, selectman, juror, lieutenant, moderator under the 
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old and the first moderator under the new charter, and in 1691 a represen- 
tative to the provincial legislature. In 1676 he served as an officer in king 
Philip’s war. He was accompanied or soon followed to Haverhill by his 
brother Joseph. There the two brothers continued to reside till their death, 
over half a century, and founded two of the largest and most respectable 
families. Under special encouragement from the settlers, John established 
the first smithy in the town. By occupation he was a farmer as well as 
smith, owning and cultivating several parcels of land. In his twenty-fourth 
year he married, Oct. 15, 1656, for his first wife, Elizabeth Maverick, 
in her eighteenth year, born May 2, 1639, and died March 23, 1673-4, 
daughter of Elias and Anne Maverick, of Charlestown; issue, three 
sons and five daughters. In his forty-third year he married, March 
3, 1674-5, for his second wife, widow Sarah Gillo, of Lynn, who died in 
childbed, July 24, 1676; issue, two daughters, twins. In his forty-eighth 
year he married, Sept. 8, 1680, for his third wife, Catharine Maverick, 
aged 42 years, of Charlestown, widow of John Maverick, his first wife’s 
brother; her ante-nuptial name was Catharine Skipper, of Boston ; issue, 
one son. With his oldest son John, also lieutenant, and the ancestor of 
most of the Haverhill Johnsons, he went down to Charlestown, and there 
they were married the same day, the father to his third wife, as above, and 
the son to his first. Each had three wives. The son’s last wife was Mary, 
second daughter of his uncle Joseph Johnson, an intermarriage of first 
cousins—a cross unobjectionable if the parties are free from inherited disease, 
and it occurs, as it does, but exceptionally. John, senior, was a legatee in his 
father’s will, receiving as eldest son a double portion, and with his bro- 
ther Zachariah administered on his father’s and mother’s estate. By deed 
or otherwise he appears to have given liberally of his means to his children 
in his life-time. Oct. 5, 1695, “upon his marriage, & in order to his portion 
and settlement,” he gave to his son Timothy, ancestor of Hon. Bailey 
Bartlett, 30 acres of land, 2 cows, 2 young oxen, 10 sheep, 2 swine, a young 
horse, 20 bushels of corn, &c. In June, 1693, he visited his daughter 
Ruth in Charlestown, soon after the birth and death of her first child. 
Ruth was the wife of his nephew, Robert Wyer, a tailor, and son of his 
sister Elizabeth, another instance of the intermarriage of first cousins. 
June 2, he gave Robert, “for love and affection,” a deed of a house-lot, 
part of John’s father’s. As his brothers Zachariah and Isaac witnessed the 
deed, there was probably a family gathering at Robert’s in his honor. 
Three years before his death, while Robert and Ruth were visiting him, 
May 5, 1705, for “the natural love and affection which he bore and had 
unto his beloved daughter,” he gave Robert his wood-lot in Charlestown, 
containing fourteen acres. He made other gifts. I am told portions of his 
real estate were a short time since in possession of his lineal descendants. 
His death. Aug. 29, 1708, in his 76th year, he with his last wife, with 
Ruth, wife of Thomas Johnson, 2d (son of his son Lieut. John, 2d), and 
with many others, was slain at the excision of Haverhill, then ‘a compact 
hamlet of about thirty houses, by the French and Indians from Canada, in 
the war waged at that period between France and England and their re- 
spective colonies. In her girlhood Ruth had been a captive among the 
savages, who, March 15, 1696-7, murdered her father and mother and her 
two sisters. When slain, Ruth held in her arms her only child Lydia, a 
year and six days old, born in the second year of her marriage. The child 
strangely escaped the tomahawk, concealed perhaps in the folds of her 
mother’s dress, grew to womanhood, in her twenty-fifth year married Eben- 
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ezer Gile, whom she long survived, and died in Enfield, N. H., at the age 
of 74 years, leaving issue. The Giles of Enfield and other towns in New 
England are among Lydia’s numerous descendants. On so fortuitous an 
incident may sometimes depend the origin of a race. In the Haverhill old 
cemetery, called Pentucket, the writer some forty years ago, after long 
search, found and kneeled at Ruth’s humble grave. The gray, moss-covered 
head-stone bore the following simple but touching inscription: “ Ruth ye 
wife | of Thomas Johnson | died Aug. ye | 29 1708 & in ye | 21 year of 
her | age | Once w' ye Indians | In Captivity | After ’twas her lot | In 
their hands to dy.” 

The writer at the same time also found the graves of Lieut. Johnson and 
his wife. They had a common head-stone, shaped at the top to represent 
two, and bearing the following inscriptions : “ Lieut | John John | son died 
August | ye 29, 1708 & in | ye 76 year of | his age.—Catharine | wife of 
Lieut. | John Johnson | died August ye | 29, 1708 & in | ye 70 year of | 
her age.” 

Lieut. Johnson’s name is also inscribed on the monument erected 1847-8 
to Rev. Benjamin Rolfe, slain in the same attack. Children by Eliza- 
beth Maverick : 

i. Joun, b. Aug. 3, 1657. 

ii. Evizaneta, b. Nov. 16, 1659; m. Thomas Flint, Jr., of Salem, and 
d. before Feb. 16,1710-11. 

iii. Runamag, b. Sept. 10, 1661 ; Sg sy d. young, unm. 

iv. Wru1am, b. Nov. 14, 1663; d. Aug. 6, 1664. 

v. Saran, b. Aug. 2, 1665; m. Henry Franklin, of Boston, vintner, and 
had Henry* and John,* in 1720 merchants in Boston, and Sarah,* 
who m. Thomas Taylor ; and perhaps others. 

vi. Rurus, b. Oct. 4, 1667; d. Dec. 15, 1668. 

vii. Ruru, again, b. Feb. 14, 1669-70; m. about 1692, Robert Wyer, of 
Charlestown, tailor. 

viii. Trmorny, b. June 31 (sic in record), 1672; m. Oct. 25, 1695, Anne 
Maverick, and d. Sept. 21, 1696; had Evfzabeth,* b. July 26, 1696, 
and m. April 25, 1715, Joshua Bailey, M.D., who d. Feb. 7, 1752, 
and she Oct. 21, 1773; issue, seven daughters, of whom Anne, the 
sixth, b. March 4, 1725-6, m. April 27, 1749, Enoch Bartlett, of 
Newbury, merchant, and d. in childbed, Jan. 23, 1750-1, leaving 
an only child, Bailey, b. Jan. 18, 1750-1. 


Children by Sarah Gillo: 


ix. Mary, b. July 17, 1676; d. Jan. 11, 1694-5, unm. 
x. Repecca, Mary's twin, d. Feb. 21, 1688-9, unm. 


By Catharine Maverick : 
xi. Jonn Maverick, d. March 26, 1688-9. 


8. Runaman’ Jonnson, second child and oldest daughter of William 
Johnson, was baptized in Charlestown, Feb. 21, 1634-5, and was born 
there a few days before. April 25, 1654, aged 19 years, she became the 
first wife of John Knight, Jr., of Charlestown, and died probably in 1659, 
soon after the birth of her last child. Of William’s children born in the 
new world, Ruhamah (accent the first syllable) was the first born, the first 
married, the first that had issue, and the first that died. In loving memory 
of her, her brother John, her sister Elizabeth, and her own daughter, 
each named a child Ruhamah. After her death Mr. Knight was much 
married, having had four wives, the fourth surviving him. Ruhamah’s 
father survived her eighteen years, and in his will made her daughter Eliza- 
beth, who married a Bacon, a legatee. As she was the only child of 
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Ruhamah named therein, I infer that her other children, John and Ruha- 
mah, died young and unmarried before the date of the will, 1677. If I 
am right, Ruhamah cannot have any descendant of the name of Knight, 
nor any other but from this daughter. And in respect to her, if it was 
John Bacon, seven years her senior, that she married, then her only child 
died March 18, 1677-8, she two days after, and her husband twenty days 
after, all of small-pox; and here Ruhamah’s line would end. But if it was 
John’s brother Jacob, of Newtown, two years her senior, that she married, 
then, leaving several children, she died in 1699, aged about 43 years. That 
she was the wife of Jacob, I have no doubt, because in the records his wife 
is called Elizabeth, though her family name is omitted, and because the 
names of the children go to show it, among which occur Elizabeth twice, 
Ruhamah, John, and Isaac, our Elizabeth’s family names. Jacob married 
again and had another child named Ruhamah. I give here Elizabeth’s 
children by Jacob. i. Elizabeth, b. March 26, 1676-7; d. next year. 
ii. Jacob, b. March 9, 1679-80. iii. John, b. Feb. 27, 1682-3. iv. Eliza 
beth, again, b. May 12, 1684; d. young. v. Ruhamah, b. April 8, 1686; 
d. young. vi. Mary, b. 1689. vii. Elizabeth, again, b. May 6, 1692. 
viii. Isaac, b. June 28, 1698. In the descendants of some of these child- 
ren, Ruhamah’s line may still continue ; but I have not traced it. Children 
of Ruhamah : 

i. Runamag, b. Jan. 29, 1654-5 ; d. fifteen days after. 

ii. Exizazern, b. June 3, 1656. Issue noted above. 

iii. Joun, b. Nov. 4, 1657; d. before 1677, when another John by another 

wiie. 
iv. Rounaman, b. Feb. 16, 1658-9 ; probably died before 1677, not being 
named in her grandfather William’s will. 


4. Josepn? JOHNSON, second son and third child of William Johnson, 
was baptized in Charlestown by Rev. Thomas James, Feb. 12, 1636-7, and 
doubtless was born but a few days before, as infants were commonly bap- 
tized in church the next Sunday after birth. Joseph was an early settler 
and proprietor of Haverhill, where he and his brother John were neighbors, 
and generally acted in unison in town and church matters. Their fraternal 
ties were further cemented by the marriage of Joseph’s second daughter to 
John’s oldest son. Joseph, in his seven-and-twentieth year, married, April 
19, 1664, for his first wife, Maria Soatlie, of Charlestown, who died March 
22, 1664—5, without issue. In 1666, he married, for his second wife, Han- 
nah Tenney, born March 15, 1642-3, daughter of Ensign Thomas Tenney, 
of Rowley, who was from Rowley, Yorkshire, England, and settled in the 
former place in the spring of 1639; he is said to be the ancestor of all of 
the name in this country. Joseph and Hannah had eleven children—eight 
sons and three daughters. All save one (the first Zachariah) grew, the 
sons to manhood and the daughters to womanhood, eight married and reared 
families, and except Hannah who lived in Salisbury, all resided in Haverhill, 
and, except Mary, in the same parish. Joseph was the second American 
ancestor of most of the Johnsons of Hampstead, and of the Johnsons of 
Enfield, N. H., Newbury, Vt., Mount Vernon, Ia., and Waterloo and Itha- 
ca, N. Y. Ben Johnson, of Ithaca, was a distinguished lawyer. Mrs. 
Julia A. Hodgdon, wife of Hon. Moses A. Hodgdon, of Weare, N. H., is 
a descendant of Col. Caleb Johnson, of Hampstead. Joseph was the fa- 
ther of Deacon Thomas Johnson, of Haverhill, who was the father of Hon. 
John Johnson, of Hampstead, who was the father of Jesse Johnson, Esq., 
who was the father of Hon. Jesse Johnson, of Enfield, who was the father 
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of the writer, of Thomas J. Johnson, Esq., of Newton, and of Mrs. Nancy 
H. Howard, Mrs. Amanda L. Williams, and the late Mrs. Louisa Sophia 
Swan, all of Easton, Mass. 

Joseph’s house-lot of five acres with two commonages, joined land of his 
brother John. The farm which he afterwards owned was a large and valu- 
able one, situated about two miles, north by west, from the village. He 
and his sons owned about three hundred acres lying together and extending 
to the north parish meeting-house, nearly a mile, most of it on the easterly 
side of the road, from the south line of his homestead, on the northerly side 
of a small stream called, in Joseph’s gift deeds and still called, Fishing 
river. 

Fourteen years before his death, by gift deeds dated June 19, 1700, 
Joseph conveyed to his three married sons—Thomas, Joseph and William— 
forty-three acres of the northern portion of his homestead, retaining the 
southern part on which stood his house, afterwards willed to Nathaniel. 
The homesteads of Joseph and his sons and grandsons lay side by side in 
nearly the following order: 1. Joseph’s, the father, and after his death, 
Nathaniel’s, nearest Fishing river. 2. Joseph’s, the son. 3. William’s. 
4, Dea. Thomas’s. 5. John’s and Cornelius’s, sons of Dea. Thomas, near 
the church. Their houses stood on the right-hand side of the road as you 
go towards the church, except Dea. Thomas’s, which was on the opposite 
side, and near the house owned and occupied in 1862 by Mr. Thomas N. 
Chase. In 1862 there stood a large farm-house on the easterly side of the 
road, and less than a quarter of a mile from Fishing river. This house 
was built by Col. Richard Kimball, over the cellar and chimney foundation 
and a hearth-stone of Joseph’s house. On this hearth-stone of the grand- 
father of his great-grandfather who lived five generations before him, the 
writer sat in 1839, when the Kimball house and part of Joseph’s home- 
stead were owned and occupied by Mr. Timothy Dustin, a Johnson descend- 
ant. In 1862 they were in possession of Mr. Jonathan Williams. The 
house of Joseph’s son William, grandfather of Col. William who removed to 
Enfield, stood near a house occupied in 1862 by the Miss Clements, on what 
was William’s homestead. Not far from this house and near the road stood, 
and doubtless still stands, a majestic elm, four or five feet through, and 
throwing out, ten or fifteen feet from the ground, numerous giant branches. 
It was a sapling at the birth of Col. William above named, perhaps five or six 
years older than he. When a boy, he and another lad named Harriman 
were bending it to the ground to break it. The colonel’s father William, 
son of the first William, chancing to see them, cried, “ For shame, boys! 
do not destroy that fine sapling.” And the sapling was spared, to outlive 
both its urchin assailants and its preserver, to shade and shelter later and 
other generations—a monument to this branch of Johnsons, whose places 
here now know them no more. 

The wife of Col. Kimball above named, was Lucy Merrill, daughter of 
Rev. Gyles Merrill, a former pastor of the parish, and sister of Moses 
Merrill, Esq., deceased, who resided there near the meeting-house. To 
Mr. Merrill, last named, a venerable gentleman of great worth, who, early 
@ surveyor and conveyancer, became intimately acquainted with the locali- 
ties and the recorded and traditional history of the town, and to his intelli- 
gent sister above named, Mrs. Kimball, the writer was indebted nearly 
forty years ago for interesting facts concerning Joseph and his descendants 
and the location of their house sites and their farms, which were kindly 
pointed out on the spot. 
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Besides their homesteads, all of which were subsequently enlarged by 
purchase or otherwise, Deacon Thomas, William and Nathaniel owned in 
the adjoining town of Amesbury five hundred acres in a body, of valuable 
timber land and meadow, with a saw-mill thereon, and known as the Mill 
Farm; three hundred acres of which were afterwards owned in severalty 
by Dea. Thomas. These Johnsons—father, sons and grandsons—were by 
occupation farmers, or, as in conveyances they are sometimes styled, 
“ planters,” a designation then used both north and south, but since confined 
to the south. Farming was their leading pursuit, and they are therefore to 
be termed farmers ; but for a portion of the year some of them pursued me- 
chanical occupations also. “ Their farms,” said Mr. Merrill, “ were under 
good cultivation, and fenced with stone wall, when log-fences and slovenly 
culture were the rule.” In point of property they were all well-to-do, and 
noted for good conduct and thrift. Of Joseph’s sons, Dea. Thomas seems 
to have been the most enterprising and best educated. They kept their 
church and court records clean, and left no debts. As his father in his six 
sons had given to the colony six soldiers—every man was then necessarily 
a soldier—so Joseph in his six adult sons gave six effective militia-men to 
the settlement, one of whom, Jonathan, as has been already said, fell in 
1704 while defending his native town against the savages. ‘The next year 
his fourth son John, and not long after his youngest Zachary died, both by 
disease, unmarried ; and three years later he followed his brother John to 
the grave, who was also slain by the savages. Three years before his own 
decease he lost his youngest brother Isaac, whose death was followed in 
1712 by that of his brother Jonathan. Of all his father’s family of ten 
persons, only he, Elizabeth (Mrs. Wyer) and Zachary now survived. 

Joseph received from the town his share of the allotments of land, dis- 
charged, besides minor town offices, that of selectman in 1692, and under 
the new charter that of tithingman, at that early day a not unimportant 
office, his five colleagues being militia officers from captain down. Two 
years before his death he is found with his son Dea. Thomas and others 
petitioning the town for a school-house in his parish, and a school there for 
one quarter of the year, “ that they might have the benefit of having their 
children brought up to learning, as well as the children that live in the cen- 
tre of the Town;” which petition was granted. He allowed his surviving 
children to amicably divide among them the small properties left by his 
deceased sons, John and Zachariah. He sold to his brother Isaac his share 
of his father’s estate, divided, as has been mentioned, a portion of his 
homestead among his sons, gave portions to two others that died before 
him, fitted out two married daughters, and disposed of what was left of his 
property by will, dated Dec. 31, 1713, about a year before he died. He 
died Nov. 18, 1714, in his seventy-eighth year, and doubtless was buried 
in the old cemetery, but his grave hes not been found, nor his wife’s. His 
will was proved and approved on the 6th of December following. His 
son Nathaniel, his executor, gave bond to pay the legacies, but was not 
required by the court to return an inventory, so that we have no schedule 
of his furniture and stock, as we have of his father’s. It must have been 
much more considerable, and would have shown the progress of the colo- 
nists in wealth and domestic comfort. By his will, after a simple and touch- 
ing exordium, he gives his son Joseph, in addition to what he had already 
given him by deed, his «ght of Flaggy Meadow, a common right, and a 
right in the Fourth Division. To Thomas and William he had, he says, 
already given portions by deed, but gives each in addition a common right. 
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To his two married daughters, Hannah (Mrs. Osgood), and Mary (Mrs. 
Lieut. John Johnson), who doubtless had a fitting-out at marriage, he gives 
to the former three pounds, and to the latter two pounds, “ in cattle pay at 
money price.” To his unmarried daughter Elizabeth he gives his lower 
piece of Hawks Meadow. To his youngest living son, Nathaniel, then 
living with his parents, unmarried, he gives “the homestead, both hous- 
ings, barns, uplands and mowing ground ”—also about 20 acres north of 
and adjoining the land he had conveyed to Thomas, and also a piece of 
meadow near Hawks Meadow; all subject to the following provision for 
his wife: “I give Hannah, my dearly beloved wife, during ye time of her 
widowhood, one quarter of the produce of my homestead, both of grain, 
flax, hay and sydar, to be payd to her yearly in its season by my s’d son 
Nathan’l. Also I give to my wife two cows, six sheep, and arideing jade 
when shee hath need of it. Also my son Nathan’ll shall find his mother 
with fire wood convenient, and shee shall have one end of my dwelling 
house during ye time of her widowhood; and if my said wife shall marry 
againe, then she shall have two Bar’ll of sydar a year, yearly, during her 
life time.” But as his beloved Hannah, then over three-score years and ten, 
died his widow, she had not occasion to avail herself of the “two Bar’ll 
of sydar ” so thoughtfully and generously provided for her, “in case she 
married againe.” She survived Joseph many years. Both were church 
members. Children of Joseph and Hannah: 
i. Josern, b. Oct. 15, 1667; ancestor of Joseph Johnson and Hon. 
James Willis Johnson, of Enfield. 
ii. Wyse, b. Jan. 15, 1668-9; ancestor of Col. William Johnson, of 
nieid. 
. Tuomas, b. Dec. 11, 1670; ancestor of the writer. 
. ZacwariaH, b. April 16, 1672; d. Oct. 27, 1673. 
. Joun, b. Nov. 9, 1673; d. March 23, 1704-5, unm. 
. Hannan, b. June 10, 1675; m. Dec. 28, 1704, Nathaniel Osgood. 
Left issue. 
. Mary, b. June 4, 1677; m. May 16, 1697, Lieut. John Johnson, her 
cousin. Left issue. 
JonatTuan, b. April 24, 1678; slain Feb. 8, 1703-4, unm. 
% ee b. Feb. 28, 1680-1; probably m. Jan. 31, 1721, Samuel 
orthen. 
. Nartuaniet, b. Aug. 15, 1683; m. about 1714, Ruth Gile. Left issue. 
i. Zacnarian, b. Aug. 26, 1687; d. after John, but before his father, 
unm. 
[To be continued.] 





NOTES ON THE DOVER (N. H.) COMBINATION 
OF 1640. 


By the Rev. A. H. Quint, D.D. 


URING the occupancy of Edward Hilton, the little colony 
seems to have had no civil organization. “Three houses” 

was probably the extent of the settlement. Nor did Capt. Thomas 
Wiggin, who reinforced the colony in the autumn of 1633, bring 
with him, or ever have, any power of government. He was merely 
the agent of a land company. Entirely neglected, as to govern- 
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ment, both by the crown and the owners of the patent, in 1637 the 
people combined into a body politic more or less complete. Rev. 
George Burdett wrote to Archbishop Laud, Nov. 29, 1638, that 
“none but combinations” existed for government on the Pascata- 
qua, and that he had been holding “ the helme ” for a year. Within 
a month after the date of that letter, Capt. John Underhill, by 
popular election, superseded Burdett ; who was himself removed early 
in 1640, when Thomas Roberts was made chief magistrate. In the 
confusions accompanying the removal of Underhill, and aggravated 
by the machinations of a minority scheming for annexation to Mas- 
sachusetts, a new Combination was established, October 22, 1640, 
signed by forty-two persons, including nearly every resident. 

The text of this document has always been known; all the names 
save three have long been supposed to be beyond recovery. A 
copy of this document, including the names of all the signers, made 
in 1682, is in the Public Record Office in London among New 
Hampshire papers. In 1876, John S. Jenness, Esq., printed it in 
his New Hampshire Documents (ante, xxix. 265) ; but it should be 
where it is easily accessible. 

As the paper was but copy, some of the names seem to contain 
errors. To ensure as much correctness as possible, I had another 
transcript made, by W. Noél Sainsbury, Esq., of London, calling 
his particular attention to each doubtful name. The result was 
simply to confirm the accuracy of the copy of Mr. Jenness. 

I add notes upon the various persons who signed it, arranging 
them alphabetically. My object is to show substantially how little 
is known, and to ask additions and corrections from every source, 
for the sake of a future permanent history. I omit the various 
grants, &c., on the Dover records. The “Protest” referred to 
was the protest, March 4, 1640-1, against annexation to Massa- 
chusetts. The original is now in the possession of John S. H. 
Fogg, M.D., of South Boston. The oldest extant tax-list of Dover 
is that of Dec. 19, 1648. It is to be understood that the names of 
wives are unknown unless actually specified. 


[ Public Record Office, London: N. H. Papers, Vol. 47.] 


Whereas sundry Mischeifes and inconveniences have be-faln us, and more 
and greater may in regard of want of Civell Government, his Gratious 
Ma"® having hitherto Settled no Order for us to our knowledge 

Wee whose names are underwritten being Inhabitants upon the River 
Pascataquack have voluntarily agreed to combine our Selves into a Body 
Politique that wee may the more comfortably enjoy the benefit of his Ma** 
Lawes And do hereby actually ingage our Selves to Submit to his Royal 
Ma“ Lawes together with all such Orders as shallbee concluded by a 
Major part of the Freemen of our Society, in case they bee not repugnant 
to the Lawes of England and administered in behalfe of his Majesty. 

And this wee have mutually promised and concluded to do and so to con- 
tinue till his Excellent Ma“* shall give other Order concerning us. 
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In Witness wee have hereto Set our hands the two & twentieth day of 
October in the Sixteenth yeare of the Reign of our Soyereign Lord 
Charles by the grace of God King of Great Brittain France & Ireland 
Defender of the Faith &c. Annog Dom! 1640. 


John Follet Samuel Haines 
Robert Nanney John Underhill 
William Jones Peter Garland 
Phillip Swaddow John Dam 
Richard Pinckhame Steven Teddar 
Bartholomew Hunt John Upgroufe 
William Bowden Thomas Canning 
John Wastell John Phillips 
John Heard Tho: Dunstar 
John Hall Fran: Champernoon 
Abel Camond Hansed Knowles 
Henry Beck Edward Colcord 
Robert Huggins Henry Lahorn 
Thom Larkham Edward Starr 
Richard Waldern James Nute 
William Waldern Anthony Emery 
William Storer Richard Laham 
William Furbur William Pomfret 
Tho: Layton John Crosse 
Tho: Roberts George Webb 
Bartholomew Smith James Rawlins 


this is a True Copy compared | with y* Originall by me | Edw Cranfield 


[Indorsed] New England N. Hampshire | The Combination for 
Govern- | ment by y® people at Pacataq. | 1640 | Rec* ab‘ 13 Febr. 82-3 


Beck, Henry. Protest, 1641. Taxed 1648 only. See Savage; also 
REGISTER, xi. 179, 256; in the latter are evident errors. 

BowpeN, Witt1am. No further mention. Savage says only “ Maine, 
1642.” 

CamonD, ABEL. No further mention. Savage gives not even the sur- 
name. Was there an Abel Camock ? 

CanneY, Tuomas. Often Kenny. Protest, 1641. Sent over by Capt. 
John Mason about 1631. Taxed 1648 and onwards. Was living in 1677.. 
Of his family are known only wife Jane, and children : 

1. Thomas, b. before 1645, whose widow was taxed in 1675. 

2. Joseph, m. Dec. 25, 1670, Mary Clements. 

3. Daughter, m. Henry Hobbs. 

4. Mary, m. Jeremy Tebbets. 

Doubtless there were others, as later families cannot be accounted for: 
by these sons alone. 

Who was Elizabeth Kenny, who m. Elder William Wentworth, and had 
dau. Elizabeth, b. 1653? 

CHAMPERNOON, Francis. It is sufficient to leave him to Charles W. 
Tuttle, Esq., whose Life of Champernowne, based upon exhaustive researches 
in England and America, and with accompanying documents, soon to ap- 
pear, will be a rare contribution to New Hampshire history. [See Mr. 

VOL. XXXII. 9 
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Tuttle’s sketches of Capt. Francis Champernowne in the REGISTER, xxviii. 
pp- 75-82; 318-23; 403-9.—Ep.] 

CotcorD, Epwarp. Protest, 1641. By deposition 1659, he was then 
43 years of age; by one of 1673, 56 years of age. That his employment 
by Wheelwright to purchase lands was in 1629, is of course absurd. 
Hubbard says he came over in 1631, but absurdly says he was afterwards 
governor of Dover; his dignity was that of one of three commissioners for 
cases under twenty shillings in value. He was of Hampton by 1645. 
Court records are full of his law-suits, and he was repeatedly complained 
of for litigiousness. Some of the trouble was from the fact that he was a 
sturdy opponent of Massachusetts, up to a certain date, and William Hil- 
ton was once his surety. He died Feb. 10, 1681-2. He had wife Anne, 
and children : 

1. Jonathan, who died Aug. 31, 1661, in his 21st year. 

2. Mary, b. Oct. 14, 1649; m. Dec. 25, 1670, Benjamin Fifield. 

3. Edward, b. Feb. 2, 1651-2; killed by Indians, June 13, 1677. Far- 
mer’s notes to Belknap wrongly say it should be Abraham. His widow 
died Jan. 24, 1688-9. 

4. Samuel. 

5. Hannah, m. Dec. 28, 1665, Thomas Dearborn; she died July 17, 
1720. . 

6. Sarah, m. Dec. 30, 1668, John Hobbs. 

7. Shua, b. June 12, 1660. 

8. Deborah, b. May 21, 1664; m. Tristram Coffin. 

9. Abigail, b. July 23, 1667. 

10. Mehitable, m. Dec. 29, 1697 (his second wife), Nathaniel Stevens, 
of Dover. 

Crosse, Jonn. Had Back River lot in 1642. No further mention in 
Dover. Savage makes him afterwards of Ipswich. 

Dam, Jonny. Protest, 1641. Was apparently in the Wiggin emigm- 
tion ; lived in Dover, and died there Jan. 27, 1689-90. Will dated May 
19, 1687, proved March 23, 1693-4; gave property to sons John and Wil- 
liam, and daughter Judith Tibbets. Grants are on Dover records. He 
had wife Elizabeth, and children : 

1. John, of Bloody Point, taxed 1662 and onward. Hem. (1) a dau. 
of Sargeant John Hall; (2) Nov. 9, 1664, Elizabeth, dau. of William Fur- 
bur ; and left issue. 

2. Elizabeth, b. May 1, 1649. 

8. Mary, b. Sept. 4, 1651. 

4. William, b. Oct. 14,1653; m. Martha, dau. of William Pomfret, 
and left issue. 

5. Susanna, b. Dec. 14, 1661. 

6. Judith, b. Nov. 15, 1666; m. July 6, 1684, Capt. Thomas Tebbets, 
and left issue. 

Dunstar, THomas. Protest, 1641, as “ Durstin.” No further men- 
tion here. Perhaps “ Dustin,” and later of Kittery. See Savage. Tho- 
mas Durston, of Haverhill, was appointed, June 8, 1703, administrator of 
estate of father Thomas, late of Kittery. 

Emery, ANTHoNy. Taxed 1648; his “house” taxed 1649 and 1650. 
Had plenty of grants in Dover. Conveyed his house, &c., at Dover Neck 
to William Pomfret, Aug. 1, 1651, as “of Coleharberte, in the Province 
of maine.” His son James, in deposition, Feb. 5, 1704-5, then of Dedham, 
Mass., says his father lived “about three or four miles” from Waldron’s, 
at Cochecho. Descendants noted in Maine. List of children wanted. 
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Fotuett, Joun. Protest, 1641, and no further mention. 

William Follett was taxed 1649 and onward, and had various grants. He 
m. (evidently second wife) July 20, 1671 or ’72, Elizabeth, widow of Wil- 
liam Drew. He had at least one son, 

Nicholas, mariner, representative to Convention 1689-90. In entries 
of inward vessels at Portsmouth, Sept. 17, 1692, “ Nicholas Follet, com* 
of the Brigantine The Friends Endeavor, of Portsmouth,” 25 tons, from 
Barbadoes. Had wife Hannah, who afterwards m. Richard Nason, of York, 
Me. Nason, by will dated July 14, 1694, gave to wife all property of her 
former husband, Nicholas Follett, and legacies (besides to his own children) 
to Follett’s children, viz. Sarah (Child), Mary (Witham), Nicholas, and 
Sarah (Meader). Nicholas Follett’s son, Nicholas, b. Nov. 5, 1677, con- 
veyed land, July 1, 1710, to “ cozen Nicholas Meder,” calling himself heir 
of William Follett, and mentioning “cozen John Follett of Barbadoes.” 
He m. Sept. 12, 1700, Mary Hall, “both of Portsmouth,” and left issue. 

Philip Follett was taxed at Oyster River 1671-75. “ Abraham Folet’s 
man” taxed 1673. 

Fursur, Witiiam. Protest, 1641. Came in the Angel Gabriel, 
wrecked at Pemaquid. Born in 1614 or 1615. Grants on Dover records. 
Was dead in 1699, intestate. He had wife Elizabeth, and children: 

1. William, b. in 1646, d. Sept. 14,1707. He m. (second wife) Aug. 
13, 1694, Elizabeth, dau. of Capt. John Heard, and widow of the second 
James Nute; she died Nov. 9, 1705. 

2. Jethro, of Dover. 

3. Susanna, m. May 5, 1664, John Bickford. 

4. Elizabeth, m. Nov. 9, 1664 (his second wife) the second John Dam. 

5. Bridget, m. Thomas Bickford. 

Records exist of the third generation, but I cannot tell whether they are 
children of William or Jethro. 

GARLAND, Peter. No further mention in Dover. Perhaps the Peter 
of Boston, 1654. The next Garland in Dover was: 

Jabez, who by wife Dorcas had six children. 

Haines, SAMUEL. Protest, 1641. A.M. Haines, Esq., a descendant, 
has full records. 

Hatt, Joun. Protest, 1641. Was sergeant, and of Greenland. Full 
account in Historical Memoranda, No. 303, Dover Enquirer. He was an 
ancestor of the March and Peirce families, leaving but one son, Joseph, who 
left three daughters only. 

Hearp, Joun. There were two of the name, who have been confound- 
ed. John Heard had a lot here in March, 1648-9, but is not taxed in 
1648, ’49 or 50. There are no lists thence till 1657, when a John Heard 
appears, and he continues. 

John Heard, apparently the one who signed Combination, was later of 
Kittery. Will dated March 3, 1675, “by reason of age, weak of body,” 
proved Feb. 1, 1676-7; mentions wife Isabel; gives portions to grand- 
children Mary and Elizabeth (daus. of deceased son James); to three 
younger granddaughters (children of James also), then under eighteen, viz., 
Katherine, Abigail, and Ann; and farm to grandson John, apparently son 
of the same James. He mentions also daughter-in-law Susanna, mother of 
the aforesaid grandchildren. His son 

James was dead before 1676. Her name, given as Susanna in the above 
will, is given elsewhere (in public records) as Shuah. Before Nov. 5, 
1677, she had married Richard Otis, of Dover. Descendants of James 
married in Dover, which has added to the confusion. 4 
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The other John Heard, a ship-master, had grant in 1652, of the land 
where Heard’s garrison afterwards stood. He died Jan. 17, 1688-9. His 
wife was Elizabeth, daughter of Rev. Joseph (not Benjamin) Hull. She 
died Noy. 30,1706. Mather speaks of her. The list of their children seems 
to be: 

1. Benjamin, b. Feb. 20, 1643-4; m. Elizabeth, dau. of the first Tho- 
mas Roberts. He was dead in 1703. It is probable he was the Benjamin 
“of Dover,’ who married Ruth (who?), of Salisbury, May 23, 1690, and 
had three children. 

2. William, died before his father; married, but appears to have been 
childless. 

3. Mary, b. Jan. 26, 1649-50; m. John Ham. 

4. Abigail, b. Aug. 2, 1651; m. Jenkin Jones. 

5. Elizabeth, b. Sept. 15, 1653; m. (1) James Nute, (2) William 
Furbur. 

6. Hannah, b. Nov. 22, 1655; not in father’s will. 

7. John, b. Feb. 24, 1658-9 ; not in father’s will. 

8. Joseph, b. Jan. 4, 1660-1; not in father’s will. 

9. Samuel, b. Aug. 4, 1663; m. Experience, dau. of Richard Otis, and 
left issue. 

10. Tristram, b. March 4, 1666-7. His will, dated April 18, 1734, 
was proved June 3, following, and he left issue. Farmer’s notes to Bel- 
knap say erroneously he was the one killed in 1723; the one killed was 
his son Tristram. 

11. Nathaniel, b. Sept. 20, 1668, died April 3, 1700; his tombstone is 
standing in Dover. His widow Sarah m. April 26, 1703, William Foss. 

12. Dorcas, living single in 1687. 

Hueains, Rosert. Protest, 1641, as “ Huckins,” which is now the 
common form. Had B. R. lot in 1642; not taxed 1648. Unless he was 
the “old Mr. Huckins” killed at Oyster River, July 24, 1696, I do not 
know who this last can be. He had an only son 

James, taxed at O. R. 1664, and onward, who had a garrison house which 
was captured in August, 1689, when he and most of his party were killed. 
His widow was recovered by Capt. Church at Androscoggin fort in Sept. 
1690. The name of but one son is preserved, viz. : 

Robert, who, with wife Welthen, June 6, 1698, gave deed as “ eldest 
son and heir of James Huckins y* only son and successor of Robert Huck- 
ins deceased.” Descendants are numerous. 

Hunt, BartHotomew. Protest, 1641. No further mention in Dover. 
The Hunt Genealogy (which see) has a Bartholomew, of Newport, R. L, 
with account of descendants. 

Jones, WiLL1AM. Protest, 1641. Savage calls him of Portsmouth, 1640. 
He was of Bloody Point, 1643. At court, Oct. 2, 1644, he was ordered 
to make public acknowledgment to Elder Starbuck, and others, “he hath 
revyled.” No further mention, unless he is the one taxed Nov. 1659. But 
it is not likely that he jumped all the intermediate tax lists. The 
one of 1659 was taxed in 1661 (1660 is lost) and no further. His tax is 
in the lowest group. See the various Williams in Savage; especially Wil- 
liam who married Hannah, dau. of Gov. Theophilus Eaton, and sister of 
Valentine Hill’s wife. Hill died about 1660, having extensive interests at 
Oyster River. 

Jenkin Jones was taxed at Cochecho 1666, and onward. He m. Abi- 
gail, dau. of John Heard. 
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Robert Jones was taxed at Cochecho 1657 to 1662, and disappears. 

Stephen Jones was received inhabitant March 19, 1665-6; m. June 28, 
1663, Elizabeth Field. From him descend the Durham Jones family, who 
live on the land of this ancestor. 

Kno.tys, Rev. Hanserp. No information needed. 

Lana, Ricnarp. No further mention. The surname is not given by 
Savage. As we have only a copy made 1682, I suspect an error for La- 
horne. A Richard Langhorne was of Rowley 1649, died 1669. See next 
name. 

Lanorne, Henry. No further mention. : 

LarkuaM, Rev. Toomas. No information needed. 

Layton, Tuomas. Protest, 1641. Was here about 1636, and died 
here Jan. 22, 1671-2. Will dated Sept. 20, 1671, in which he says he was 
“aged sixty-nine years or thereabouts.” His widow, Joanna, m. July 16, 
1673, Councillor Job Clements. She died Jan. 15, 1703-4, “ full of dayes.” 
Children mentioned in Layton’s will, were : 

1. Thomas, freeman May 15, 1672; m. Elizabeth, dau. of Elder Hate- 
vil Nutter, and left issue. 

2. Mary, m. the second Thomas Roberts. 

3. Elizabeth, m. Capt. Philip Cromwell. 

4. Sarah, single in 1672. Did she marry the second Philip Chesley ? 

William Layton was received inhabitant Oct. 10, 1665; taxed at Co- 
checho 1663 to 1668. Who was he? The William of Kittery is said to 
have died in 1666. What relationship between Thomas of Dover and 
William of Kittery ? 

Nanney, Rozert. Protest, 1641. Taxed 1649, and appears no more 
in Dover. See Savage. Was of Boston afterwards; m. Catherine, dau. 
of Rev. John Wheelwright, baptized at Bilsby, England, Nov. 4, 1630. 
He calls Richard Hutchinson “ uncle.’ Wheelwright’s second wife was 
Mary Hutchinson, sister of William who married Anne Marbury. They 
had a brother Richard (ante, xx. 361). 

Nore, James. Full account in Hist. Mem. No. 255, Dover Enquirer, 
by Charles W. Tuttle, of Boston. 

Puicuirs, Jonn. Hatevil Nutter and Edward Starbuck were appoint- 
ed administrators of his estate July 28, 1642; no relatives. Estate, 
£17 0 2; debts, £17 14 4. 

PinxHam, Ricwarp. Protest, 1641. Tradition says from Isle of 
Wight. Grants are on record. Was living in 1671. Of his children but 
three are known : 

1. Richard, m. Elizabeth, dau. of the second Thomas Layton, and left 
issue. 

2. John, taxed in 1665; m. Rose, dau. of Richard Otis, and had at 
least nine children. 

3. Thomas, taxed at Dover Neck 1667 and ’68, and then disappears. 
See Hist. Mem., No. 71, Dover Enquirer. 

Pomrrett, WiLt1AM. Protest, 1641. Was town clerk 1647, many 
years ; d. in Dover, Aug. 7, 1680. Had many grants, being here in 1639, 
at least, when he bought of Thomas Johnson. He hada clerkly educa- 
tion, showing elegant penmanship, correct English, and some Latin. Often 
“ Pomfret.” He had, evidently, only two daughters who grew to maturity : 

1. Elizabeth, m. Thomas Whitehouse, whose son Pomfret Whitehouse 
inherited. 

VOL. XXXII, 9* 
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2. Martha, m. William Dam, whose son Pomfret Dam also inherited. 

Raw ins, James. Rollins Genealogy is very complete. 

Roserts, THomas. Protest, 1641. Succeeded Underhill in 1640 as 
president of the court, and was one of the few called “ Mr.” in the tax- 
lists. Hist. Mems. 54, 149, 252, Dover Enquirer, give much genealogy, 
and Bishop’s New England Judged speaks well of him. His wife was Re- 
becca. The tradition that he came with the Hiltons should be abandoned. 
Will dated Sept. 27, 1673, proved June 30, 1674, mentions: 

1. John, b. (according to deposition) 1629; m. Abigail, dau. of Elder 
Hatevil Nutter; marshal of the province 1679, Died Jan. 21, 1694-8, 
leaving issue. 

2. Thomas, b. (dep.) 1636; m. Mary, dau. of the first Thomas Layton, 
and left issue, whose list is imperfect. 

3. Hester, m. John Martyn, “of New Jersie” in 1673. 

4. Anna, m. James Philbrick, of Hampton. 

5. Elizabeth, m. Benjamin Heard, of Cochecho. 

6. Sarah, m. Richard Rich, who had the homestead. 

Situ, BartHoLomew. Protest, 1641. B. R. lot in 1642. No fur- 
ther mention. 

Georye Smith, recorder of Dover, 1646-7, taxed 1648 and ’49. The 
tradition that he was a relative of the famous Capt. John Smith lacks sup- 
port. Equally so that he was father of Joseph, who was ancestor of the 
Durham Smiths. 

Joseph Smith was of Oyster River; see Hist. Mem. 52, Dover Inquirer, 
but more, a pamphlet genealogy of this family. A descendant writes me 
that there is no reason to suppose Joseph to be son of George; and that 
an old paper says that his mother came over with three sons, having 
previously married a Munday. Something about Munday and Nason in 
this connection needs elucidation. 

Srarsuck, Epwarp. Protest, 1641. Fully discussed in Hist. Mem. 
69, Dover Enquirer. Was “ Elder” in the church. He was later a lead- 
ing citizen of Nantucket, and left descendants. He died in Nantucket, 
Feb. 4, 1696-7, aged 86. Had wife Katherine, and children: 

1. Nathaniel, b. 1636; m. Mary, dau. of Tristram Coffin, and was of 
Nantucket. Both were “Friends.” He d. 6, 6 mo. 1719; she d. 13, 9 
mo. 1717. 

2. Dorcas, m. William Gayer; dau. Damaris m. Nathaniel Coffin, and 
they were ancestors of Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin. 

3. Sarah, m. (1) William Storey, of Dover; (2) Joseph Austin; (3) 
Humphrey Varney. When William Storey’s inventory was entered, his 
widow is mentioned as having already married Joseph Austin. Austin, in 
his will, speaks of “my brother Peter Coffin.” After Sarah’s marriage to 
Varney, Elder Starbuck confirms to “son-in-law Humphrey Varney,” 
“husband of Sarah,” land formerly given by him to “son-in-law Joseph 
Austin.” Yet (ReeisTer, vii.128) Varney’s marriage, 2 March, 1664 [-5], 
mentions her as Sarah Storer, omitting the intermediate Austin. 

4, Abigail, m. Judge Peter Coffin, of Dover. 

5. Jethro, killed at Nantucket by cart running over him, May 27, 1663. 

Storer, Witi1AM. Protest, 1641. Back River lot 8 in 1642, as 
“Storey.” Taxed 1648 to 58 as “Storey”; “ widoe Storie” taxed 1659. 
Grants are on record. Inventory entered Nov. 8, 1660, and Joseph Aus- 
tin (who had married his widow) was appointed administrator, June 27, 
1661. Storer is believed (from tradition) to be son of Augustine Storre, 
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of Exeter Combination, for whom see Wentworth Genealogy. William 
married, perhaps, his second wife, Sarah Starbuck, as ante. His children 
were: \ 

1. Samuel, b. Dec. 29, 1640; d. early. 

Sarah, b. June 16, 1642; d. early. 
Hancock, b. July 15, 1644. 
Sarah, b. Dec. 13, 1645. 
Joseph, b. Aug. 23, 1648. 
. Benjamin, twin with Joseph, died single. 
- Samuel, b. about 1653. 

And Savage thinks that Benjamin, of Wells, may have been a son. See 
Savage for the sons, who went to Wells. 

Joseph Storer, of Wells, and Jeremiah Storer, conveyed to Samuel 
Cromwell, of Dover, April 5, 1710, land on Dover Neck, “the antient 
Possession of our father William Storer.” Descendants are in Maine, and 
the late Rear-Admiral George W. Storer was one. 

Swappow, Puituie. Protest, 1641, as “ Swaddon.” No further men- 
tion here. Savage says—* Philip, Watertown, servant of Robert Seely, 
1630, set free next year on condition of paying £10 to his master; of Kit- 
tery 1640.” Why “of Kittery 1640,” when he signed Dover Combina- 
tion 1640? 

Tepvar, Sternen. Gibbons’s letter from Newichawannock, July 13, 
1633, speaks of Stephen Avdder as employed there, if we believe the print- 
ed copy. In 1642, May 2, Anthony Emery had six acres of land, pur- 
chased of Stephen Godder, on Dover side of Newichawannock. Between 
Teddar, Kidder and Godder, I am in despair. Neither appears here 
afterwards. 

Unpveraitt, Capt. Jonn. Governor of Dover 1638-40, which high- 
sounding title doubtless means only the president of its court, it being 
raled by a board of magistrates. Full account of him in Hist. Mem., 95, 
Dover Enquirer. His tirst wife, Helena, he married in Holland; his sec- 
ond somehow connected him with the Winthrop family ; information want- 
ed. Also wanted, accurate list of children, which descendants can perhaps 
give. 
= Urcrovurr, Joun. Had Back River lot 10 in 1642, as “ Newgrove;” 
in list of marsh lots 1648, he is called “ Ugrove.” No further mention, 
except referred to as of above date in conveyances, where he is called 
“ Newgrove.” 

Watperne, Ricuarp. Protest, 1641. The later Major, and speaker 
of the Mass. House. Hist. Mem. 104—111, Dover Enquirer, give exhaus- 
tive memoirs ; and Nos. 175-8, and 207-9, his descendants. One perplexity 
needs attention. It is said that his dau. Elizabeth married Capt. John 
Gerrish, who went to Bellamy, in Dover. Walderne, in deed to this Ger- 
rish, June 1, 1668, calls said Gerrish “son-in-law;” but Elizabeth, dau. 
of the Major, was born Oct. 8, 1666. Also another perplexity ; Savage 
says that the Major’s dau. Esther m. (1) Henry Ekins, (2) Abraham Lee 
(killed June 28, 1689), (3) Richard Jose, and (4) somebody else. But 
Richard Jose m. Oct. 16, 1683, Hannah, dau. of Richard Martyn, and said 
Jose died Sept. 24, 1707, leaving widow Hannah. If Esther married a 
Jose, what Jose? Thomas, brother of said Richard Jose, will answer as to 
dates, if there were any records as to marriage. Pedigree in RecisTer, 
v. 182, says Esther’s third husband was Richard, son of the above Richard 
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Jose ; but this Richard was born Oct. 17, 1696; that is, seven years after 
her second husband was killed. It is not likely that she ever married a 
man thirty-six years younger than herself, survived him and married . 
another. 

WaLDERNE, WILLIAM. Protest, 1641. Eldest brother of the Major, 
as see ReGister, viii. 78; baptized in Alcester, Warwickshire, Oct 18, 1601. 
Perhaps came to Dover in 1635 (when the Major first came over), perhaps 
1637. Was member of Dover first church at its organization, Dec. 1638. 
In 1641, one of the four magistrates appointed by Massachusetts, and re- 
corder of court 1641 till his death, being also (late) recorder of Maine. 
Drowned in river at Kennebunk, Sept. 1646. Savage says he was “one 
day ” in General Court in 1642, as deputy from Dover, and was deputy 
in 1646. His business affairs were in confusion long after his death. He 
owned shares in the Swampscott patent, bought in 1645 of William Whi- 
ting. Of his family there is much obscurity. 

The following facts appear: William, b. 1642 (as by deposition) was 
taxed in Dover, 1664, &c. Barefoot’s deposition, July 30, 1682, calls Maj. 
Richard Walderne “uncle” to this William. William was gunsmith in 
Boston, 1672. 

Alexander, elsewhere called a “relation” of the Major, was taxed with 
William (jointly) Cochecho 1665, and taxed alone 1667. Alexander, by 
will, June 7, 1676 (inventory, June 14, 1676), then “sojourner” at Great 
Island (now New Castle, N. H.), mentions brothers Isaac, William, George, 
Edward (“in Old England” ), and Samuel (apparently in England), and 
sister Mary (perhaps in England?); also gives legacy to Joan Barker 
(if she be living), of Coventry, which is in the same county with Alcester, 
and twenty miles distant. 

William, being a nephew of Major Richard, of course all these brothers 
and this sister were in the same relationship. Whose children were they ? 

All the brothers of Major Richard are known, by record: George, 
baptized 1603, married only as late as 1635, could not be father of these 
children ; and, besides, his family is on record. Thomas died 1633, appa- 
rently s. p., and his death makes him out of the question. Foulke, bap- 
tized 1610, was too young for these children, as also was Robert, baptized 
1612. The only possible parentage was William, the Dover recorder. 
Further, it is said that a bill in chancery, London, 1654, supposes that re- 
corder William to be living “in New England, beyond the seas,” “ having 
issue Christopher and many other children.” 

On the other hand, a petition of Richard Scammon, 1666, makes his 
wife Prudence to be only daughter of recorder William. ‘This seems in- 
compatible with there being a daughter Mary (will of Alexander above) ; 
and makes query why Prudence was not mentioned in that will. 

There was also a John, taxed in Dover 1672, having wife Dorothy; 
perhaps the John of Marblehead 1673. 

If the inconsistencies as to Mary and Prudence were removed, the fol- 
lowing would be a conjectural list for William Walderne’s family, arrang- 
ed according to probable order as by tax-lists and depositions : 

1. Christopher, mentioned only in chancery paper, as above. 

2. John (perhaps), born, as by deposition, in 1624 or ’25. 

3. Edward, of Ipswich 1648, who (as by Savage) early left for 
England. 

4. Mary, apparently went to England. 

5. Samuel, in England 1676. 
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Isaac, of Portsmouth, York, Boston 1676, a physician. 
George, taxed in Dover 1661. 
. William, born about 1642, as by deposition ; taxed in Dover 1664. 
. Alexander, taxed in Dover 1664, died 1676. 
10. Prudence, married Richard Scammon. 

WasteEtL, Jonny. Back River lot 22, in 1642. Does not appear fur- 
ther in Dover. See Savage for John Wastell or Westall, of Connecticut. 

Wess, Georae. Back River lot 6 in 1642. Taxed 1648, and his “‘ house 
and land” 1650. George Smith administered on his estate in 1651, and 
conveyed to Oliver Kent premises at Back River. The only other item is 
this: At court, Aug. 31, 1643, “George Webb presented for living idle 
like a swine.” 

Of the forty-two signers of the Combination, descendants of fifteen now 
bear the name within the old limits of Dover; three others are repre- 
sented through female lines; and descendants of seven others are known to 
exist in other places. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Replies to queries, if intended for publication, should be brief, unless the 
subject is of general interest. Fuller replies and statements, when furnished, 
will be kept on file by the New England Historic, Genealogical Society, for 
the use of those interested. 


Satissury.—It has been ascertained by Col. Chester, of London, from family 
records existing abroad, that several members of the ancient Salisbu family of 
Lleweni, co. Denbigh, Wales, emigrated to America in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, as follows : 

1. John Salisbury, of Llanrhiader, near Denbigh, emigrated between 1630 and 
3008. He derived from Henry Salisbury, second son of Henry Salisbury heir of 

eweni. 

2. Thomas Salisbury, of Llanrust, co. Denbigh, emigrated in 1645. He derived 
from Robert Salisbury, fourth son of Thomas Salisbury heir of Lleweni. 

3. Thomas Salisbury, of Llanrhiader, went to Pennsylvania about 1665. He came 
= Henry Salisbury’s line, i. e. from the line of the second son of old Thomas of 

eweni. 

4. Henry Salisbury, of Nant, co. Flint, emigrated about 1680. One of the same 
name and of the same family went to Pennsylvania in 1774 ; and there was a Tho- 
_ a Salisbury out in Virginia in 1757, who came from the Nant family in 

intshire. 

5. A son of Sir Henry Salisbury, Bart., of Lleweni, named Edward, left his native 
land for religious or political reasons—possibly before 1632 (when his father died), 
but more likely later, after his brother Thomas had succeeded to the estates. Some- 
times he is called Robert, and it has been said that he was properly Robert Edward, 
but dropped the former name before he left England. 

Of the above named, Edward and John are believed to have settled in Cranston, 
R. I., and Swansea, Mass., respectively ; and the Thomas first mentioned, it has 
been conjectured, settled in or near Boston. 

Any authentic information obtainable in this country respecting either of these 
emigrants, or his descendants, is solicited, and will be received and paid for, at the 
rooms of the N. E. Hist.-Genealogical Society, 18 Somerset Street, Boston, by John 
Ward Dean, the librarian of the Society. 


Maruer (ante, xxxii. 339).—In the Recisrer for July, 1878, I inquired what 
evidence there is besides the statement of the late Samuel G. Drake, Esq., that the 
father of Thomas Mather of Lowton, ancestor of the Mathers of New England, was 
named John. I find among some manuscripts of Mrs Hannah Mather Crocker, 
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(wife of Josiah Crocker and youngest daughter of Rev. Samuel Mather), author of 
** Observations on the Rights of Woman,’’ formerly belonging to the late J. Win- 
gate Thornton, Esq., and recently presented by his heirs to the New England His- 
toric, Genealogical Society, the following statement in Mrs. Crocker’s hand- 
writing : 

‘* Mr. Richard Mather was born in Lancaster, in a small village called Lowton, 
in the year 1596. The family can be traced to John. Thomas was his son, and 
Richard was son of Thomas. The chair in the antiquarian room belonged to Tho- 
mas. Richard sat in it whenachild. He was married 1624. His children that 
were born in Europe sat in the chair before he came to this country—Samuel, 
Timothy, Nathaniel, Joseph. The last named sat in it when he brought the chair 
to America. Eleazar and Increase were born in America. They both sat in the 
same chair. The chair descended to Increase, and all his children sat in the same. 
It came in line to Cotton Mather; his children all sat in the same. It descended 
to his son Samuel, and his children sat in the same chair. His youngest daughter 
was the only child that had any children, and she has had ten children sit in the 
chair, and several grandchildren. As the regular line of Mathers has run out, she 
wished the chair to be deposited in the antiquarian room with the venerable shades, 
that those who come after her may look to the rock from whence they were hewn, 
and find an ancient seat to rest any chip of the old block in, as she flatters herself 
there may in some future day a sprig spring from the root of Jesse; and the tribe of 
Levi may return to their rest, after she is at rest in another world.’’ 

This was probably the rough draft or a copy of a letter to the Rev. Abiel Holmes, 
D.D., as I find the following letter of Dr. Holmes addressed to Mrs. Crocker filed 


with it ; 
** Cambridge, 5 Sept. 1822. 

**T thank you, my respected Friend, for your ‘ authentick account of the Mather’s 
small Chair’ in the Antiquarian room. It was very acceptable to me, and I mean to 
make a good use of it. Such relics impressively associate former times and events 
with our own; and the tradition or history of them ought to be exact. Nothing 
offends a chronologist like an anachronism. Somebody told me at the room, it was 
Richard Mather’s chair, and, as I understood him, the chair in which he sat on his 
posmge to New England. I was sure there was an error somewhere—you have made 

clear. 

“*T thank you, Madam, for the suggestion respecting several manuscripts. You 
do me honour in the confidence reposed in me.—Neither my own health nor my 
wife’s is at present very good, and we are thinking of a journey ; but when I can 
pay my respects to you, it will give sincere pleasure to, 

‘* Madam, your respectful and obliged Friend, A. Hotmes.”’ 

In my query above referred to, 1 stated that it was my impression that Mr. Drake 
told me that he derived his information from the late Horatio G. Somerby. I re- 
member distinctly that Mr. Drake told me, when he showed me a proof of his arti- 
cle in the Reaisrer, that some one, whom he named, gave him the information. I 
am now inclined to believe that he said it was Mr. Thornton, who probably derived 
his information from Mrs. Crocker’s memorandum above printed. J. W. Dean. 


Crrcunar or THE Virernta Histortcat Socrery.—Messrs. John Ott, Henry Coal- 
ter Cabell and Robert A. Brock, the committee appointed June 20, 1878 (ante, 
xxxii. 429), have issued in behalf of the society the following circular, dated Sept. 
2, 1878: ‘* To Virginians and the Friends of Virginia: Virginia is the oldest of 
the American commonwealths, and the history of ail of them is, more or less, con- 
nected with hers. Her bearing has been honorable, and her children brave. The 
work was undertaken by this Society to gather up and preserve the memorials of 
her career, and this it has endeavored faithfully to perform. The lodgment for its 
large and most valuable collection of original material was lost through the calamities 
of war, and it has not since been able to provide another that was either safe or pro- 
perly accessible to the public. The rearrangement of our general economy in Vir- 
ginia, made necessary by the issues of the war, has been slow, and is yet very far 
from being complete. Disasters, through flood and unpropitious seasons, have kept 
our people poor, and, giving due weight to this condition of things, the Society has 
felt reluctant to press its sore needs in this behalf. In the mean time, not only has 
our collection been liable to destruction, but much most precious material, lodged 
in old country seats (which the Society, properly circumstanced, could have com- 
manded), has passed away. Despite the trouble that has befallen to the general 
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lot in Virginia, there are those, born on her soil, and living under her protection, to 
whom fortune has been kind ; to such and. to all interested in her welfare, where- 
ver located, we earnestly appeal. We feel that we cannot, in justice to the trust 
we hold, longer delay the work of providing a fire-proof building, sufficiently am- 
ple in proportions to accommodate the material now in hand, and what the future 
may commit to our custody. 

‘* One of the sites selected for this building is that part of the Capitol square now 
forming the southern portion of the Governor’s grounds. It is at once a handsome 
and most appropriate location for the purpose. In the petition for the grant of its 
use to the Society the Governor will ladly join, and as the object sought is the 
preservation of the Commonwealth s history, the Legislature will probably respond 
favorably to the request. Inasmuch as Virginia was founded in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and named in her honor, the building will be in the style of architecture 
then prevailing in England. At the present cost of materials and labor, it can be 
erected for $50,000. With more our ability for usefulness would be commensurately 
enhanced ; but this we do not press. 

‘* A definite project is thus presented, and the good offices of every lover of the 
Old Dominion, looking to its successful accomplishment, are most earnestly invoked. 

‘* Upon the walls of this building will be displayed the portraits of those who 
have made our annals illustrious, and within its precincts will be gathered the me- 
morials of their greatness ; nor will there be forgotten a proper representation of 
the archzeolgy, geology and mineralogy of the State. It is unnecessary for us to 8a, 
to any man, moved at all by the memory of our past, that to no other shrine coul 
our children repair with more absolute profit, and not our children alone, but every 
one bound to Virginia, by interest or affection, throughout this and the mother 
country. 

, ‘* We cannot be indifferent to our past if we would stand with credit in the 
uture. 

** The gifts, in this behalf, will be sent to Mr. Rosert T. Brooke, Treasurer of 
the Virginia Historical Society, Richmond, Va., who will forward the proper 
acknowledgment.”’ 

We commend this appeal to all whose means will allow them to help so honora- 
ble an object. We learn that a considerable sum has been subscribed. 


Unpivivep Estates tN THE SAME Famt.y (ante, xxxii. 339).—In the Reaisrer for 
July, 1878, a correspondent, after speaking of Gardiner’s Island, inquires whether 
there be other estates in the country which have remained unbroken for more than 
three generations. I recall two such in this state, one being the Van Cortlandt 
manor on the Hudson river, opposite Haverstraw, which has remained in the family 
and undivided since it was conveyed by ‘‘ several Indians ’’ to Stevanus Van Court- 
jJand in 1683; and the other being the Morris manor, now part of Morrisania in 
Westchester county, which was granted to Lewis Morris in 1676, and remai 
undivided until 1864. I enclose memoranda of both of these titles, which may be 
of interest to you. Wituram G. Daviss. 

140 Broadway, New York City. 

[Accompanying this, Mr. Davies sent us abstracts of these titles, filling twenty- 
= ‘ios pages. These have been placed on file in the library of this society. 


Sranron.—I desire information relative to the wife and the descendants of Rev. 
Robert Stanton, first pastor of the East Church in Salem, Mass. He was born 
in Stonington, Conn., feo. 7, 1689, his father being Robert Stanton (son of the first 
Thomas), whose wife was Joanna, daughter of Thomas and Lucy (Smith) Gardi- 
ner, of Roxbury, Mass. He was graduated at Harv. Coll. in 1712. After this he 
was master of the Roxbury grammar-school for several years, and then chaplain at 
the castle. April 9, 1719, he was ordained and settled as pastor of the Salem East 
Church, Cotton Mather being preacher of the ordination sermon. He seems to have 
been married about that time. He died May 3, 1727, leaving a wife and five child- 
ren. All I know of his wife is that her name was Katharine. Hon. Richard A. 
Wheeler, of Stonington, Conn., adds to this, that her bondsman, as administrator 
of her husband’s estate, was Thomas Simpkins, of Boston, and reasonably conjec- 
tures that he was her brother, and a grandson of Pilgrim Simpkins, of Boston, who 
was married to Katherine Richardson, Nov. 27, 1661. Pilgrim Simpkins had a 
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son Thomas who died previous to the death of Mr. Stanton, and who may have been 
the father of both Mrs. Stanton and her bondsman. Rev. Robert Stanton’s child- 
ren were as follows: Thomas, b. May 15, 1720; Joanna, b. July 28, 1722 ; Robert, 
b. Oct. 8, 1723; Marjery, b. Sept. 10, 1725; William, b. June 12, 1727. 
Who can give authentic information concerning the family of his wife, the his- 
tory of his wife and children after his death, and the descendants of his children ? 
orcester, Mass. Joun D. Batpwin. 


Apams Famtry.—1. Among the early settlers of Colchester, Ct., were John Ad- 
ams (one of the grantees), who m. June 20, 1708, Ruth Loomis, by whom he had 
eleven children—he died Nov. 22, 1732; Benjamin Adams, who married Mary 
Loomis, Nov. 25, 1719, and had Benjamin, born April 8, 1721 (did he have others ?), 
and Thomas Adams (what was his wife’s name?), who had ten children, born be- 
tween 1716 and 1732, as appears by Tainter’s ‘‘ Colchester Records.”’ 

By a chart, in my ssion, showing four generations of descendants, male line, 
of Henry Adams, of aero 1634 (?), it appears that a great-grandson of Henry, 
Eleazer, of Medway, had sons John and Benjamin ; and Daniel, of Medway, ano- 
ther great-grandson, had Thomas. I am inclined to the belief that said John, Benja- 
min and Thomas were the Colchester settlers. Am I right? 

2. Thomas Adams, of Amherst, Mass., 1740, who had sons Abner, Asa, Isaiah, 
Nathan and John (Abner m. Dorothy, dau. of Gen. William Murray, May 9, 1754, 
and had sons Reuben and Thomas). Ward (in Ward Family) says that this Tho- 
mas, the elder, was an emigrant, and originally settled in Ashford, Ct., while 
Morse (‘‘ Ancient Puritans’) says he was, ‘* perhaps,’’ a son of John, of Med- 
way (grandson of Henry, of Braintree). Which (Ward or Morse) was correct? 
I am inclined to credit Morse’s inference, but would like more positive information. 

3. William Adams embarked in the Elizabeth and Ann, Roger Cooper, master, 
May 6, 1635, bound for New England (Recister, xiv. 313). Was this the Wil- 
liam, of Cambridge, and subsequently of Ipswich ? 

4. Richard Adams, age 29, Mary his wife, age 26, and Mary Cheame, his daugh- 
ter, age one year, embarked from ‘‘Waymouth ” (Eng.), March 20, 1635-6, bound 
for New England (see Rea. xxv. 14). Was this the Richard of Salem, Mass., 1637? 
If so, had he children other than the one named, and what were their names ? 

5. ** Nathaniel Adams was admitted an inhabitant of the town of Nieu-Port (R.I.) 
since the 20th of the 3d ’’ (1638) (R. I. Col. Rec., Vol. i. p. 92). Would like any 
information concerning the ancestry or descendants of this Nathaniel. 

6. Samuel Adams, murdered in New York city, Sept. 12, 1841, by John C. Colt. 
Was this Samuel A. of a N. E. family? Want parents’ names and ancestry. 

U. S. Gen'l Land Office, Washington, D. C. Address: Newson D. Apams. 


Earty Serriers or CanTerBuRY, Cr., By THE Name or Apams (ante, xxxii. 242). 
~Mr. Adams, of Natick, R. I., has received several answers to his queries, from 
which we select the following : 

Reply to Query 1. Samuel was the son of Thomas and Mary, not of Samuel 
Adams. He came from Charlestown, Mass., to Canterbury; was one of the early 
settlers. His inventory is on record in Willimantic, town of Windham, Ct. 

Query 5. Phebe (Pellet) Adams, already mentioned, was granddaughter of 
Richard and Anne (Brooks) Pellet, of Canterbury. She married Samuel Adams, 
of Canterbury, in 1763. After her husband’s death she went with her son Arunah 
Adams, of Royalton, Vt., to'live with him. She died July 2, 1820. 


—_— 


History or Oxtp Ricumonp Lopez, No. 10, A. F. anp A. Masons. In pre- 
paration.—We understand that R. A. Brock, Esq., of Richmond, Va., a member of 
the lodge, was delegated by the above lodge, at a stated meeting held Sept. 3, 1878 
to write its history from the time of its institution. We know of no person so well 
qualified for the task as Mr. Brock. Many citizens of Richmond of national repu- 
tation have held membership in this lodge, of which Chief Justice Marshall at one 
time was master. 


Meaninc or Names.—Will any one give me the nationality, origin and meaning 
of these christian and surnames, namely—Almira, Ensworth, Felch, Mabel, Marvin 
and Miranda? Address: Mrs. E. A. Apams. 

Natick, Kent Co., R. I. 
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Zion’s ApvocaTe.—This is a Baptist newspaper commenced, in 1830, at Portland, 
Me., and still published there. The library of Colby University, at Waterville, 
Me., has nearly a complete set, collected within the last five years by the efforts of 
Prof. Hall, the librarian, and the donation of files by friends. Prof. Hall contri- 
butes an article to the Advocate for Nov. 20, 1878, on the contents and historical 
value of the series. He gives lists, with dates of publication, of obituaries of near- 
ly one hundred Baptist ministers; and forty-one historical sketches of Baptist 
churches and associations. ‘‘ The value of files of the Advocate,’’ says Prof. Hall, 
‘* to those who would study the progress of the history of the Baptists’’ in Maine, 
** has been too little appreciated.” 


Tae Inpran Cuter “ Five Mepats.’’—In ‘ A brief account of the proceedings of 
the committee appointed by the Yearly Meeting of Friends, held in Baltimore, for 
promoting the improvement and colonization of the Indian natives,”’ pp. 43, 12mo., 
—— at Baltimore and reprinted in London, 1806, there is made mention of an 

ndian chief named ‘‘ Five Medals,’’ who, ‘**in the sixth month, 1802,’’ together 

with ‘‘ the Little Turtle,” and ‘* several other principal chiefs of the Miami and 
Pottowattomi nations, passed through Baltimore on their way to visit the Presi- 
dent of the United States; at which time the committee took the opportunity of 
holding a conference with them; in which the concern of Friends was fully 
opened,” &c. &c. ‘‘ Five Medals ”’ is variously mentioned elsewhere in the pamph- 
let, and seems to have been an influential chief, and much interested in the tem- 
perance cause, &c., among his race. 

Query.—How did he get hiz name? Is there any other. record of him ? 

New York City. I. F. Woop. 


Currer—Rosinson.—In our History of the Cutter Family of New England, my 
father and myself presume that Elizabeth, oldest daughter of Richard Cutter (p. 21), 
** probably died unmarried after 1658 ;”’ and Dr. Paige (Hist. Camb., p. 521) states 
she died Jan. 10, 1663-4, which date we assumed (fist. Cutter Family, p. 2) was 
the date of death of her grandmother, the widow Elizabeth Cutter, whose will was 
recorded April 1, 1664. I have discovered since that William Robinson, of Newton, 
and Jonathan Robinson, of Lexington, weavers, and Elizabeth Gregory, their sister, 
all release to John Cutter, of Cambridge, and Samuel Cutter, of Charlestown 
| of William Cutter), their right in their grandfather Richard Cutter’s estate, 

une 8, 1726; and Nathaniel and Mercy Whitney, of Watertown, to the same, 
—o- their right in Richard Cutter’s estate, being the right of their mother 

lizabeth Robinson (alias Cutter), deceased, unto the estate of her father Richard 
Cutter, Jan. 2, 1726-7 (see Middlesex Reyistry, xxxix. 113, 114; recorded 1738). 
Also Samuel Robinson, of Marlborough, to John and Samuel Cutter, quitclaims all 
his interest in his grandfather Cutter’s estate in right of his grandmother Elizabeth 
Robinson (alias Cutter) deceased ; being eldest son and heir of his late father Sam- 
uel Robinson, deceased, July 30, 1728 (Mid. Registry, xxxix. 118, 19; rec. 1738). 
She must then be the wife Elizabeth, of William Robinson (Paige, 644, and Bond, 
412, 913), some of whose descendants have been quite-distinguished. Richard Cut- 
ter had also another daughter Elizabeth. (by his second wife), born during the life- 
time of the former Elizabeth ; and whom he called Elizabeth, now Hall, in his will, 
dated 1693; who married Nathaniel Hall, of Medford, April 16, 1690 (Cutter Hist., 
pp. 12, 36). ‘This Elizabeth Hall, widow-woman, of Medford, to John and Samuel 
Cutter, quitclaimed all her right in her father Richard Cutter’s estate, April 10, 
1728 (Mid. Registry, xxxix. 116; rec. 1738). She is therefore a distinct person 
from the Elizabeth first named. W ium R. Currer. 

Lexington, Mass. 


Low.—Information of descendants of Thomas Low, who settled in Ipswich, Mass., 
in 1643; or of Thomas Low, who settled in Gloucester in 1692. 
18 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. Mrs. Harrtet P. Poor. 


Tue Ricumonp Sranparp is the title of an ably edited weekly newspaper com- 
menced at Richmond, Va., on Saturday, the 7th of September last. The editor is 
G. Watson James, who strives to make his paper interesting to all classes of read- 
ers. He devotes a column or more in every number to historical subjects. To this 

0 
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column Robert A. Brock, Esq., whose contributions to the history of Virginia and 
the south (ante, xxxii. 344) have been highly spoken of, contributes largely. On 
the 2d of November, a department of ‘* Notes and Queries ’’ was begun in the 
Standard ; and it has been continued to the present time. This will furnish a good 
opportunity for those who wish to obtain ieceonandien about southern genealogy and 


history not to be obtained from books. Many of the historical articles have an in- 
terest outside of their locality, and we would advise our readers to subscribe to the 
paper. ‘The subscription price is two dollars a year. 


Sanperson.—Can any one give me information concerning Edward Sanderson, 
who married Mary Eggleston in Watertown, Mass., on Oct. 15, 1645. They had 
a son Jonathan, born in Watertown. Savage says ‘‘ he afterwards went to Cam- 
bridge, and perhaps went home ’”’ (to England). L. SanpDERSON. 

33 Madison Avenue, Jersey City, N. J 


AntHony.—Did the Anthony family of Virginia come from New England? It is 
traditional that the ancestor of the Anthony family of Virginia, Ohio and Geor- 
gia came to Virginia early in the eighteenth century. There wasa — Antho- 
ny, who owned Yand in old Amherst county in 1748-9. Christopher Anthony, who 
I think was the son of this Joseph, was born about the year 1748, I think, in the 
present county of Bedford. He married twice, having one son, Joseph, by his 
first marriage. His second wife was Mary Jordan, of Williamsburg, by whom he 
had many children. His son Christopher, Jr. (b. 1776, d. 1835), married Anna 
Woolston Couch, daughter of Samuel Couch, of Philadelphia. This Christopher, 
Jr., remained in Virginia, but his father, Christopher, Sr., who was a quaker 
preacher, emigrated with his wife and several children to Cincinnati, Ohio, about 
1811. Ephraim Morgan, a quaker preacher, of the publishing house of Morgan & 
Sauxay, married one of the children (Charlotte), and Lot Pugh married another 
(Rachel), and became the father of the celebrated lawyer George Pugh, of Cincin- 
nati. Three of the daughters of Christopher, Jr. (1776-1835), married into the 
Cabell family of Virginia. ALEXANDER Brown. 

Norwood P. O., Va. 


Ware.—In the genealogy of the Ware Family, as published in Vol. vi. of the 
RecisTer, page 147, a very material error is committed, which [ would correct. I 
refer to the clause commencing with the third line giving the marriage and names 
of the nine children of Robert. Upon its face the error is very plain, though not 
its correction. Thus Robert? is represented as born in 1653, married in 1709 (then 
at the age of 56) and died in 1724, at the age of 71, having thus nine children in 
fifteen years, after he was fifty years of age. 

The error consists in confounding him with his son Robert,* whose wife and child- 
ren are given as the wife and children of the father. 

Robert? was born as stated, Aug. 1, 1653, married Sarah Metcalf, June 4, 1677, 
and had eight children, viz. : Robert,? Sarah, Michael, Margaret, Jonathan, Sarah, 
Ksther and Elizabeth. 

Robert® was born in 1680, married Elizabeth Wight in 1709, and had ten child- 
ren: Elizabeth, Robert,* Timothy, Joseph, Jonathan, Henry, Sarah, Thomas, 
Ichabod and Jemima. 

Another error is committed in the enumeration of the children of Nathaniel,? who 
is given only three children, whereas he had nine, viz.: Nathaniel, Betsey, Beriah, 
Josiah, Mary, Hezekiah, Abigail, Peletiah and Samuel. ABert W. Pats. 

Bangor, Me. 


Tuomas Davenrort.—Is anything further known of the wen | of Thomas Daven- 
port, mentioned in Vol. v. p. 220 of the Coilectanea Tuopographica et Genealogica- 
as marrying Mary, bapt. Feb. 2, 1589-90, dau. of Michael Forth, of Enfield, in the 
Visitation of Middlesex co., 1663? A Thomas Davenport is mentioned in the Ing. 
— Mort. taken at Croydon Surrey, 8th March, 1595-6, on the estate of Michael’s 
rother, Robert Forth, D.C.L., as being then of Ivy Lane, parish of St. Faith, Lon- 
don. As Gov. John Winthrop (ante, xviii. 184), Henry Townsend (ante, xx. 101) 
and Henry Bright (Bond’s Watertown, p. 103)—all of whom, either themselves or 
their sons, came to Massachusetts—married cousins of Mary Forth, it is suspected 
that Thomas Davenport, of Dorchester (ante, 26), may have been a near relative, 
and thus been led to come to America. B. F. Davenport, M.D. 
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First Pusiic Liprary in tHE West.—The Cincinnati Daily Gazette for October 
7, 1878, prints some correspondence on this subject laid before the ‘‘ Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Ohio.”? The Hon. John Eaton, commissioner of educa- 
tion, in his special report on Public Libraries, 1876, on the authority of Robert 
Clarke Esq., of Cincinnati, referred to a library formed in Cincinnati in March, 1802, 
as the ‘‘ first in the Northwestern Territory.”” A. B. Walker, Esq., secretary of the 
Athens County Pioneer Association, in a letter to Mr. Eaton, dated ‘* Athens, O., 
Noy. 8, 1877,” gives his reasons for believing that the ‘‘ Coonskin Library ” of 
Ames township, Athens County, O., formed in 1803, of which an account is given 
in C. M. Walker’s History of Athens County, pp. 368-9, is entitled to that desig- 
nation. His principal reasons are that no record of the Cincinnati library com- 
pany after March, 1802, is found, and the time between that date and Feb. 15, when 
the subscription paper was dated, was not sufficient to collect the subscriptions, 
nae 94 the books at the east, transport them to Cincinnati, and open the library 

March 6; and he doubts therefore whether any library was opened. 

Mr. Clarke, in reply, addressed a letter dated ‘* Cincinnati, April 13, 1878,’’ to 
commissioner Eaton, in which he shows that the first meeting for forming the Cin- 
cinnati library was held Feb. 13, 1802, their subscription paper was dated Feb. 15, 
and a librarian elected March 8, 1802. In reply to the objection that there was not 
time enough to obtain the books from the east, Mr. Clark proves by an advertisement, 
that Mr. A. Carey, of Philadelphia, arrived that winter in Cincinnati with a valua- 
ble lot of books which were advertised to be sold at auction, Feb. 2, 1802, the titles 
of one hundred and fifty-six of the works being given in the paper. Mr. Clarke 
thinks it is not wonderful that no further trace of the library was found, if no ad- 
ditions were made to it and no new subscriptions obtained. 


CuamBers.—Who were the parents of Rebecca Chambers, who married Dr. 
John Sprague, of Dedham, between 1769-1777 ? Cc. B. EB. 
Cambridge. 


—_—_— 


Avams.—A singular error occurs in Savage’s Gen. Dictionary, which I quote as 
follows, viz.: (Adams) ‘* Daniel, Simsbury (Coun.), 1683, m. prob. in 1687, 
Mary, d. of Samuel Pinney, of same, had Mary, bapt. 16 Jan. 1598, Thankful, 10 
April fol. and other chil. perhaps bef. and after, certain Ephraim, 25 May, 1701.’’ 

The facts, as shown by the records, are as follows, viz.: Daniel Adams, Sims- 
bury, Conn., m. Mary, dau. of Humphrey and Mary (Hull) Pinney, Sept. 20, 1677. 
He made his will 29 ty 1713, in his 6lst year, and his children named therein 
were Benjamin, Joseph, Phineas, Ephraim, Samuel and Daniel, and ‘‘ three daugh- 
ters’’ (not named), son Benjamin * only and sole executor.”” He also names Dan- 
iel, Abraham and James, ‘‘ children of my son Daniel Adams Dec’d.”’ 

It will be observed that Savage was wrong in date of marriage and ae of 
Daniel’s wife (who was sister of Samuel Pinney, not daughter), and deficient in 
number of children. 

Daniel was a brother of John A., of Windsor, who m. Dec. 6, 1677, Abigail Pin- 
ney (asister of Mary), and I am strongly of the opinion that they were sons of 
George and Frances Adams, of Watertown, 1645, and ‘“‘ Cambridge Farms ”’ about 
1664. 


Netson D. Apams. 


1 trace my descent from Daniel, and shall be happy to confer with those interested. 
\ 


Washington, D. C 


_- 


De Wo.tr.—An old history of New York (name not retained) mentions that 
Abraham De Wolf emigrated from Amsterdam, and had a monopoly for the sale 
of salt. Brodhead’s History of the State of New York a 1859) states that 
in 1661 Dirck De Wolf had obtained from the Amsterdam Chamber an exclusive 
privilege for seven years to make salt in New Netherlands. 

Can any one trace a connection between either or both of these De Wolfs and Bal- 
thazar De Wolf, who is first mentioned in Hartford, Ct., in 1656, and in Lyme, Ct., 
in 1674? E. McC. S. 

Lyme, Ct. 


Wueeter.—A correspondent wishes to ascertain from what place in England 
Capt. Thomas Wheeler emigrated, who settled in Concord, Mass., about 1640. 
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GeneEaLocies or Woopnury, Cr.—William Cothren, Esq., author of the History 
of Woodbury (ante, viii. 193; xxvi. 449), has issued proposals for a work to be 
entitled, ‘‘ Genealogical Statistics of Ancient Woodbury.’’ It will contain ‘‘ a cor- 
rect list of all the births, baptisms, marriages and deaths in Ancient Woodbury, in- 
cluding the towns of Washington, Southbury, Bethlehem and Roxbury, so far as 
the public records show them, from the first entry, May 8, 1670, to the present 
day.’’ Such a work has never before been undertaken, Mr. Cothren thinks, in any 
town in that state. Only a part of the names given here will be found in Mr. Coth- 
ren’s previous volumes. The book will be an 8yo. of about 250 pages. Price $2.50, 
including postage. It will be ready for delivery about the first of April next. 


Wa ter Brockway was the first known settler and founder of the name in New 
England. Can any reader of the Recister trace him earlier in America than 1659, 
when he appears as a freeholder in Lyme, Conn.? Witiiam Hatt. 

Inwood-on-Hudson, Station M, New York City. 


Dover, N. H., Histortcan Memoranpa.—The historical articles contributed to the 
Dover Enquirer by the Rev. Dr. Quint, Mr. Tuttle and others, which we noticed in 
the Recister for Jan. 1877 (ante, xxxi. 117), have now reached No. 328 (Dec. 5). 
In the number for Oct. 3, 1878 (No. 326), Dr. Quint gives the subjects of the 325 
previous articles. This table of contents will be very useful. Many genealogies 
appear in this series. 


Tuomas Ler, with his wife, three children and wife’s father, —— Brown, sailed 
from England for this country in 1641. Thomas, Sen., died on the passage. The 
widow, with her father and children, lived for some years in Saybrook. Afterwards 
the Lees removed to Lyme. It has been stated that Mr. Brown, who was a widower, 
went to Rhode Island, married again, and became the ancestor of the prominent 
Brown family, of Providence. Is this true? If so, is anything —_ ! - ws 

- McC. 8. 


vious history, or of his ancestry? 


Tue Recorp Soctery For THE PuBLicaTION OF ORIGINAL DocUMENTS RELATING TO 
LaNcaSHIRE AND CuesTER, the formation of which we announced last July (ante, 
xxxii. 338), have selected for their first volume, ‘‘ The Commonwealth Survey of 
Church Livings in Lancashire and Cheshire in 1650,’’ to by edited by Lieut.-Col. 
Fishwick, F.S.A. The second of the society’s publications will be a volume of 
a ee post Mortem of the Stuart period, beginning with 1. James I., 1603, 
to be edited by J. Paul Rylands, Esq., F.S.A. The society promises to be of much 
service and considerable saving to American genealogists, and we hope it will 
have a large membership in this country. The annual subscription is a guinea 
a year. The society is fortunate in obtaining so competent editors for their first 
issues. 


Is rr Movtson on Movtton?—In Mather’s History of Harvard College, in the 
second volume of the ‘* Magnalia,’’ Book iv. Part i. 43, I find among the benefac- 
tors of the college particularly mentioned, a ‘* Moulson, a Saltonstall, an Ashurst,’’ 
&c. This Moulson I take to be Moulton, and meant for James Moulton, of Wen- 
ham, who died in 1678, and by his will, in Essex Deeds, Book 4, leaf 319, be- 
queathed £5 to Harvard College. Savage does not mention the name of Moulson. 
Can any one enlighten me on this point ? Joun T. Mouton. 

Lynn, Mass. 


A Yettow Fever Coumission.—Albert H. Hoyt, Esq., formerly editor of the Rra- 
ISTER, but now resident in Cincinnati, has been advocating, through the press, the 
organization, under the authority of the federal government, of a Commission to in- 
vestigate into the cause, proper treatment and prevention of yellow fever. He 
thinks we have never had such an investigation as the importance of the subject 
demands. Numerous reports by self-constituted commissions or local boards have 
been made, from time to time, upon the history of some special epidemic visitation 
of the disease ; but these have been more or less hasty, superficial and unscientific. 
The literature on the subject is immense. So far, however, there has never been a 
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thoroughly scientific investigation into the cause or nature of yellow fever, by any 
board or body capable of commanding the confidence of the medical faculty of the 
country. Mr. Hoyt thinks it is the duty of the government to institute a Commis- 
sion composed of men of the highest standing as medical and scientific experts, 
with sufficient powers to investigate in this and in other countries, so long as may 
be necessary for a thorough exploration of the subject. Congress has since decided 
to investigate the subject by a committee of its own body with medical experts. 


Meworiat or THe Scorcu-Irisx to Gov. Sure rn 1718.—Having occasion to refer 
to the memorial of certain inhabitants of the North of Ireland desirous of transport- 
ing themselves to this country, I naturally looked for the original document in the 
Massachusetts archives, at the state-house, but there I found it not. In Parker’s 
History of Londonderry, N. H., pp. 317-321, a copy of this memorial may be seen, 

receded by the following statement: ‘‘ The original manuscript, from which the 
ollowing copy was taken, was presented to Mr. Daniel MacGregor, of the city of 
New York, by the late Alden Bradford, Esq., who was for many years secretary of 
the state of Massachusetts ’’—from 1812 to 1824. There were 319 names, it appears, 
signed to this paper. About a dozen names, considered doubtful by the transcriber, 
are marked “ illegible,’’ or have a query affixed to them. The memorial was dated 
March 26, 1718. W. B. Trask. 


Hoytz.—I would like to learn the pedigree of the Hoyles of Rhode Island and 
Connecticut. It is said that a Sir John Hoyle is their common ancestor, and that 
he came from England. Also that he owned land in Providence about where the 
old Hoyle tavern stands. It is said that he died and was buried in Providence. 

Queries.—Did he first land in Massachusetts or Rhode Island? Had he any con- 
nection with either party during the revolutionary war? What of his ancestry, 
himself and his family? Time of death and place of burial? Origin and meaning 
of the surname? Also the name Rinaldo? Address Ruina.po Horie. 

Natick, Kent Co., R. I 


GENEALOGIES IN PreparaTion.—Persons of the several names are advised to fur- 
nish the compilers of these genealogies with records of their own families and other 
information which they think will be useful. We would suggest that all facts of 
interest illustrating the family history or character be communicated, especially 
service under the U.S. government, the holding of other offices, graduation from 
college or professional schools, occupation, with dates and places of birth, mar- 
riage, residence and death. 


Dennet. By William H. Dennet, 260 Washington Street, Boston, Mass.—There 
are two branches of this family descended from Alexander and John, who appear to 
have settled at Portsmouth. Alexander died at New Castle in 1698, and John at 
Portsmouth in 1709. The first of the name born in America was at Portsmouth in 
1675. A third Dennet (Thomas) emigrated as late as 1715, to Philadelphia. 


Fowler. By Lindley H. Fowler, Esq., 10 East 43d Street, New York city.—Any 
one having information that will aid him will please send it to Mr. Fowler. 


Hazen. By Henry A. Hazen, A.M., of New Haven, Ct.—Edward Hazen, of 
Rowley, in 1649, is the supposed emigrant ancestor of all who bear the name in this 
country. Information respecting his nativity and ancestry is specially desired. The 

lan of the proposed work includes all his descendants bearing the name, the hus- 

nds of all female Hazens, with their parentage, place and date of birth and death; 

= the children of all female Hazens, with date of birth, and name of husband and 
wife. 

The assistance of all genealogists and friends of such a work is invited. Mr. 
Hazen has the special cooperation of Gen. William B. Hazen of the army ; Abraham 
D. Hazen, Bed, third assistant postmaster general ; Rev. James K. Hazen, of Rich- 
mond, Va. ; Marshman W. Hazen, of Boston ; Levi Hazen, of Hartford, Vt. ; Edgar 
Hazen, of Hillsboro’ Bridge, N. H.; John E. L. Hazen, of Medford, Mass., and 
Rey. Henry A. Hazen, of Billerica, Mass. 


Sawyer. By W. L. Sawyer, Esq., editor of The Gazette, Portland, Me.—This 
will be a complete genealogy of the Sawyer family. Persons bearing the name, and 
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those who are in any way connected, are invited to address the author. The loan 
of letters and other documents bearing upon the family history, is solicited. 

Stimpson and Stimson. By Martyn L. Stimson, Oberlin, Ohio.—To contain fam- 
ilies of these names in the United States and Canada. 


Wetherbee, Hale, Doubleday, Griswold and Carpenter. By Joseph Wetherbee 
Carpenter.—P. O. Box 561, St. George, Utah. 





SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


New-Encianp Historic, GeneaLocicat Sociery. 


Boston, Massachusetts, Wednesday, March 6, 1878.—A stated meeting was held 
at the Society’s House, 18 Somerset Street. at three o’clock this afternoon, the pre- 
sident, the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, Ph.D., in the chair. 


Thomas W. Bicknell, editor of the New England Journal of Education, read 
a paper on ‘* Plymouth and Sowams.”’ 

John Ward Dean, the librarian, reported 22 volumes, 115 pamphlets, and several 
other articles as donations. 

The Rey. Edmund F. Slafter, the corresponding secretary, reported letters accept- 
ing the membership to which they had been elected, from Charles R. Hildeburn, of 
Philadelphia, as corresponding ; and Moses Kimball, of Boston, Frederick C. Pierce, 
of Barre, Frederick Jackson, of Newton, Rev. Silas Ketchum, of Poquonnock, Ct., 
Sidney Perley, of East Boxford, William H. Sawtelle, of Charlestown, and Thomas 
Sherwin, of ton, as resident members. He also presented to the society a can- 
non ball received from Peter E. Vose, of Dennysville, Me. This ball was dug up 
on the island of De Monts in the St. Croix river, and is a relic of the French settle- 
ment in 1604. 

The Rev. Samuel Cutler, the historiographer, read memorial sketches of the fol- 
lowing deceased members, namely : Nathan C. Keep, M.D., George W. Gordon and 
Thomas Bradlee. 


April 3.—A quarterly meeting was held this afternoon at the usual place and 
hour, President Wilder in the chair. 

Arthur Gilman, of Cambridge, read a paper entitled, ‘‘ A View of Literature in 
England at the Time of the Puritan Ascendancy.”’ 

The librarian reported 29 volumes and 266 pamphlets as donations, among them 
seen set of The Commonwealth, in 15 volumes, from the editor, Charles W. 

lack. 
The corresponding secretary reported the acceptance of corresponding member- 
ship by Rev. John R. Campbell, of St. Martins, N. B., and of resident membership 
by Bony C. Hayden, of Boston. 


May 1.—A stated meeting was held this afternoon, President Wilder in the chair. 

Horace E. Scudder, of Cambridge, read a paper on ‘* Noah Webster.”’ 

The librarian reported 79 volumes and 41 pamphlets as donations. 

The historiographer read memorial sketches of Edward Brooks and Edward B. 
Moore, two deceased members. 


June 5.—A stated meeting was held this afternoon, President Wilder in the chair. 

The Rev. B. F. De Costa, of New York city, read a paper on ‘‘ The Expeditions 
of Weymouth and Popham, 1605-8.” 

J. Gardner White, secretary of the committee on the Memorial Volume, reported 


rogress. 
. he librarian reported as donations 20 volumes and 117 pamphlets. 

The corresponding secretary reported acceptance of corresponding membership 
from Sir Gilbert Edward ‘Campbell, baronet, of London, England; and resident 
membership from Dudley Foster, of Billerica, and Edward Winslow, of Boston. 

The secretary read the historiographer’s memorial sketches of two members re- 
cently d y Cheever Newhall and the Hon. Learned Hebard. 
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Amendments to the By-Laws adopted since Oct. 4, 1871. (See Reaistzr, xxvi. 90.) 


Arrictz III.—The library shall be open for the free use of all the members of 
the society ; and any person, not a member, may be permitted to use the same, 
having first presented to the librarian satisfactory testimonials, and entered his name 
on the journal. 

The manuscripts shall not be taken from the library except by vote of the board 
of directors first had and obtained in each instance ; but copies thereof may be made 
under such restrictions, as to publication, as the board may prescribe. 

The books and pamphlets shall be kept for reference, and shall not be taken from 
the library without the consent of the librarian, and for such time and under such 
rules as may be made by the library committee, with the approval of the directors, 
and furnished in writing to the librarian.— Amended Feb. 6, 1878. 

Articte XVII.—The society shall, at the quarterly meeting in October in each 
year, choose a standing committee on publication ; and at the annual meeting five 
additional standing committees, each committee to consist of not less than five mem- 
bers ; and said committees shall hold monthly meetings for the transaction of busi- 
ness, except the committee on memorials, viz. : 

Ist, On Publication. 

2d, On the ee 

3d, On Papers and Essays. 

4th, On Finance. 

5th, On Heraldry. 

6th, On Memorials. Amended Nov. 6, 1878. 


Articitz XVII[.—It shall be the duty of the committee on the library to solicit 
donations of books, pamphlets and manuscripts for the society, such as local, genea- 
logical or family histories, biographies, travels, journals, histories of corporations, 
and of military expeditions, and all works that may illustrate the geography, to- 
pography, or the animal, vegetable and mineral products of the country. 

he librarian shall be, ex officio, a member of the committee. The committee 
shall be authorized to expend for books and pamphlets such sums as shall be appro- 
priated therefor by the board of directors ; and to exchange the duplicates and such 


other books, pamphlets and papers not — riate to the purposes of the society, 


as shall be approved by the directors ; and to direct the arrangement of the books, 
pamphlets and papers, and the cataloguing of the same; and to make rules for 
the administration of the library, with the approval of the directors; and a record 
shall be kept of the gifts, exchanges and purchases ; and at the annual meeting they 
— submit, in writing, a detailed report of their proceedings.—Amended Feb. 6, 

Articte XXI1I.—It shall be the duty of the committee on memorials to be regu- 
larly and permanently employed in soliciting biographies of deceased members of 
this society, to be filed for publication in the memorial volumes; and to keep a 
record of all memorials so contributed.— Adopted Nov. 6, 1878. 


Ruopr-Istanp Histroricat Society. 


Providence, Tuesday, October 1, 1878.—A quarterly meeting was held this eve- 
ning, the Hon. Zachariah Allen, LL.D., vice-president, in the chair. 

The Rev. Edwin M. Stone, the librarian, reported more than two thousand books 
and pamphlets, many of them very valuable, received since the last meeting. 

George T. Paine, in behalf of the committee appointed last spring to classify, 
arrange and catalogue the manuscripts, books and pamphlets in the library, report- 
ed progress. Reports from other committees and officers were made. 

Tuesday, Nov. 19, 1878.—A special meeting was held this evening at 7.45 o’clock, 
- ~ cabinet on Waterman Street, the president, the Hon. Samuel G. Arnold, in 
the chair. 

The librarian reported 60 volumes and 300 pamphlets as donations. : 

George ©. Mason read a paper on Gilbert Stuart, in which he gave a full history 
of that celebrated painter. ‘Thanks were voted to Mr. Mason for his paper. 

Dec.3. A meeting was held this evening, at the usual place and time, President 
Arnold in the chair. 

The Hon. John R. Bartlett read a paper on ‘‘ The Aryan Race; its Languages, 
Literature and Migrations.”” Thanks were voted to Mr. Bartlett for his paper. 
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New Lonpon County Historica Socrery. 


New London, Ct., Tuesday, Nov. 19, 1878.—The annual meeting was held this 

day. the president, the Hon. LaFayette S. Foster, in the chair. 
he secretary made his annual report of correspondence, donations, &c. 

The officers of the ensuing year were elected as follows : 

President—Hon. LaFayette S. Foster, of Norwich. 

Vice-Presidents—Hon. Charles McCurdy, of Lyme; Dr. Ashbel Woodward, of 
Franklin ; and Hon. F. B. Loomis, of New London. 

Secretary—W illiam H. Starr, of New London. 

Treasurer—W illiam H. Rowe, of New London. 

ranges | Committee—Rev. Edward W. Bacon, of New London; Rev. Hiram 
Arms, of Norwich ; Hon. William H. Potter, of Mystic River; William H. Starr, 
of New London ; Hon. John T. Wait, of Norwich; Rev. Thomas L. Shipman, of 
Jewett City; Hons. Ralph Wheeler of New London, Richard A. Wheeler of Ston- 
ington, J. P. C. Mather of New London, Benjamin Stark of New London, David A. 

ells of Norwich, George W. Goddard of New London, John W. Stedman of Nor- 
wich ; Messrs. George F. Tinker, Charles Augustus Williams of New London, 
a Griswold of Lyme, Ledyard Bill of Paxton, Mass., and Daniel Lee of New 

ndon. 

On motion of the Rev. Thomas L. Shipman, it was voted to add the following to 
the members of the advisory committee : Hezekiah L. Reade, of Lisbon; John W. 
Crary, of Norwich ; and Rev. J. P. Taylor, of New London. 

The president made a brief address, and the meeting was adjourned to the con- 
ference room of the First Congregational Church, where an able and interesting 
address, by the Rev. E. Edwards dsley, D.D., on the early and protracted In- 
dian troubles, and final adjustment of the conflicting claims and titles of the early 
settlers with the colony and the Indians, concluding with a most eloquent tribute to 
the memory of William Samuel Johnson, the ardent advocate of the interests of the 
colony and first senator in congress from Cunnecticut. 





NECROLOGY OF THE NEW-ENGLAND HISTORIC, 
GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Prepared by the Rev. Samvet CuTLeR, Historiographer of the Society. 


Tue historiographer would state, for the information of the society, that 
the memorial sketches which are prepared for the RGIsTER are necessarily 
brief in consequence of the limited space which can be appropriated. All 
the facts, however, he is able to gather, are retained in the Archives of the 
Society, and will aid in more extended memoirs for which the “Towne 
Memorial Fund” is provided. The preparation of the first volume is 
now in progress by a committee appointed for the purpose. 


Rev. Cuartes TreLtawny Co.tins-TrELAwNy, A.M., a corresponding member, of 
Ham, near Plymouth, Devon, Eng., where he was born April 10, 1792, and where 
he died April 19, 1878, aged 86 years. 

He was the son of George and Mary (Trelawny) Collins. By his father’s side he 
traces his genealogy to Francis Collins of Stratford on Avon, who was baptized 
Dec. 24, 1582, and died Sept. 1617. He is mentioned in Shakespeare’s will as ex- 
ecutor and legatee under the same. His great-grandfather was Arthur Collins, 
Esq., the celebrated genealogical writer, author of the Peerage of England. In 
1838, in compliance with his mother’s directions, as contained in her last will, Rev. 
Mr. Collins took by royal license her maiden name of wane She was a descend- 
ant of the Trelawnys, somewhat famed in English history, dating back to Eduni 
de Trelone, of Trelone, in the time of Edward the Confessor, in the eleventh cen- 
tury. His ancestor, Robert Trelawny, Esq., member of parliament, bore a conspi- 
cuous part in the early colonization of New England, having a plantation on 
Richmond’s Island on the coast of Maine. His papers are,soon to be printed by the 
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Maine Historical Society, to which society they were presented by Mr. Collins-Tre- 
lawny himself, through his correspondent, the late J. Wingate Thornton, Esq. 

In his letter accepting membership in our society, dated March 31, 1876, Rev. 
Mr. Collins-‘Trelawny writes: ‘‘ I received my first education at Peter Blundell’s 
grammar school at Tiverton, Devon, in 1803, where I continued till June, 1810, 
when after a public examination I obtained a Blundells scholarship, and was pre- 
sented with the silver medal for elocution. In the following year I matriculated at 
Balliol College, Oxford, of which John Parsons, D.D., who became afterwards 
the distinguished Bishop of Peterborough, was the master. . . . In 1815 I took m, 
degree of B.A., after the usual examination in the public schools. . . . In 1818 
was elected a Fellow of my college. In 1821 I took my M.A. degree.” 

Mr. Collins-Trelawny was ordained Deacon in the Church of England by the 
Bishop of Oxford in 1821, and Presbyter in 1823. He commenced his ministry as 
curate of St. Pancras Church, in the parish of Pennycross, Devon. He su 
quently held a responsible office in Balliol College. In 1825 he was presented to the 
advowson as rector of Timsbury in the diocese of Bath and Wells, which he oy A 
ed in 1841, and took up his residence at his family seat Ham, in the parish of his 
early labors. Here he continued in charge until 1868, when serious illness, accom- 

anied with the growing infirmities of age, incapacitated him for ministerial work. 
n 1833 he was honored by an appointment as Dean Rural of Bedminster, by the 
Bishop (Dr. Law), which he also resigned on leaving Timsbury in 1841. He was 
the author of A Summary and Continuation of Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, 
2 vols., 1822; Paranzabuloe, or the Lost Church Found, 1836; and other works. 
He married, July 21, 1831, Elizabeth Ayliffe Boodle, youngest daughter of Edward 
Boodle, Esq., of London, who survives him. 


Col. Newett A. Tompson, a life member and benefactor, was born in Uxbridge, 
Mass., Dec. 2, 1808, and died in Boston, Mass., April 10, 1874, aged 65. He wasa 
son of Willis Alder and Armille (Aldrich) Thompson, and the sixth generation in 
descent from John’ Thompson, of Mendon, Mass., a large Jandholder, who held 
various offices of trust there, among others that of selectman, through David,? b. in 
Mendon, May 24, 1687, by wife Mercy Thayer ; David,? b. Dec. 2, 1711, d. 1757, by 
wife Lydi ling ; David,* b. July 1, 1750, d. April 10, 1815; and Willis Alder, 
his father, born at Mendon, Feb. 19, 1779, died in Springfield, Oct. 13, 1864, a mill- 
wright, extensively engaged in erecting mills and placing machinery, who m. in 
1802, Armille, second daughter*of Israel Aldrich, a lineal descendant of George 
Aldrich, one of the first settlers of Mendon. 

There is a tradition among Mr. Thompson’s kindred, that they are descended from 
David Thompson, from whom Thompson’s Island, in Boston Harbor, received its 
name, and there is some reason for thinking this tradition may be correct. If so, 
John? Thompson above must have been his son. David Thompson obtained in 
1619 a grant or ‘‘ patent ”’ of an island in Boston harbor, ‘‘ for the peaceable and 
quiet possession of said island to him and his heirs forever.” In 1623 he began a 
plantation at Pascataqua, but becoming dissatisfied, he came to Massachusetts Bay 
and took possession of his island in Boston harbor, which, although it has been 
owned and occupied by the Farm-School company for many years, still retains the 
name of ** Thompson Island.”? Soon after ree possession of the island he died, 
leaving a son John, who, on becoming of age, filed a petition in court for the pos- 
session of ‘* Thompson Island,’’ which was claimed by Dorchester as belonging in 
common to that town. After a full hearing, his claim was allowed. It is possible 
that this John Thompson settled in Mendon. 

Col. Thompson received his education in the common schools of New England. 
In 1829, having nearly attained his majority, he came to Boston, where, failing to find 
a better position, he went into the office of Messrs. Heard & Aylwin, as copyist, with 
whom he remained seven years, enjoying their unlimited confidence, and by their ad- 
Vice studying the practice of the law. In 1836 he associated himself with Francis J. 
Oliver as assistant agent of a London banking house, when after three years they were 
thrown out of employment by the withdrawal of the agency from Boston. Col. Thomp- 
son then resumed the law, and was employed in the management of several trust_es- 
tates until the opening of the political campaign in 1840, when he was appointed to 
the charge of the head-quarters and reading-room of the Whig Republican Associa- 
tion. Upon the election of Gen. Harrison to the Presidency, to the accomplishment 
of which Mr. Thompson had largely contributed, he resigned his position and com- 
menced business as an auctioneer with Charles A. Coolidge, under the firm of N. 
A. Thompson & Co. In 1846 the firm was dissolved, and Mz. Thompson continued 
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the business on his own account in the Old State House, where he remained for 
more than a quarter of a century. No auction firm in Boston has been better known 
and more respected. In 1833 he was married to Miss Susan Sanderson Wyman, 
youngest daughter of William Wyman, Esq., of Boston. 

Col. Thompson held a large number of official positions, civil, military and chari- 
table. He was elected member of the primary school committee in Boston in 1836, 
and reélected for five consecutive years, and for eight years a member of the common 
council. In 1852 he was elected a representative of Boston to the Massachusetts 
house of representatives, and reélected in 1853, 1854, 1866, 1867, 1868. In 1857 he 
was elected a member of the Executive Council of the state. The admirable train- 
ing which Col. Thompson had received in the militia of the commonwealth, and 
his executive abilities, caused him to be chosen chief marshal of the various civic 
processions inaugurated by the city of Boston. Col. Thompson was always inter- 
ested in the Massachusetts militia. In 1831 he was corporal in the [Independent 
Company of Cadets. In 1834 he was appointed a sergeant. In 1835 he was elected 
and commissioned ensign of the Boston City Guards. In 1838 he was commissioned 
adjutant of a Light Infantry Battalion. In 1839 he was commissioned major and 
inspector-general of the First Brigade, First Division, Massachusetts militia. In 
1840 he was elected and commissioned lieut.-colonel of the First Regiment of In- 
fantry. While holding this position he accepted the office of major and inspector- 
general of the First Brigade, which he held until 1843, when he was elected and 
commissioned captain of his old company, the Boston City Guards, which position 
he held for many years, and was one of the most efficient and popular militia officers 
in the commonwealth, and created a name for the City Guards which has not 
me faded from the minds of the citizens of Boston, although the company no 
onger exists. In 1854 he accepted the position of aid-de-camp, with the rank of 
major, on the staff of Major-Gen. Edwards, and in 1860 on the staff of his Excellen- 

Gov. N. P. Banks. Also in 1835 he joined the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
ompany, in which he held nearly all the different grades of command. In 1843 he 
was elected commander. 

In 1842 Col. Thompson became a member of the Suffolk Lodge of the Independ- 
ent Order of Odd Fellows, and afterwards received all the degrees known to 
the Order. In 1843 he became a Mason in Columbian Lodge, Boston, and since 
that time has received all the lineal degrees known to that Order, from the first to 
the thirty-third inclusive. He was a warm friend of these orders, and contributed 
to their support and dignity. 

As a member of the city government, as an executive councillor, and a representa- 
tive in the state legislature, Col. Thompson faithfully performed his duties. He 
was earnest and conscientious in all his acts, a pleasant and forcible speaker, and 
remarkable for his accuracy and clearness of statement. 

He was admitted a member of this society, April 20, 1868. 


Lyman Nicuots, of Boston, a life-member, was born in Fitchburg, Mass., March 
6, 1806. He died at his residence in Nahant, Aug. 26, 1878, aged 72 years. 

At the age of thirteen Mr. Nichols came to Boston and began his education for 
business in a grocery store. He remained in that business for several years, going 
once to the West Indies for his employers. When about twenty he entered the 
dry-goods business. From small beginnings his energy and talent for business were 
rewarded in building up one of the most prominent jobbing houses in Boston, that 
of Nichols, Pierce & Co., from which, on its dissolution a few years since, the part- 
ners had acquired a large capital. 

In 1861 Mr. Nichols was elected president of the National Bank of Boston, now 
the Boston National Bank, which position he held at the time of his death. Reso- 
lutions of respect were unanimously adopted by the directors, in which they say: 
** New England has lost one of her most enterprising and far-seeing men, who has 
largely contributed to the development of her mercantile and manufacturing inter- 
ests; while this institution is deprived of the services of an able financier, and a 
thoroughly honest, upright and efficient officer, who has rendered it faithful service 
for the past seventeen years; and our board has lost a most kindly and courteous 
associate.”’ 

Of late years Mr. Nichols has been largely interested in the manufacturing busi- 
ness, being a director of nearly all the mills at Lewiston, Me., president of the 
Franklin and Continental mills, and treasurer of the Androscoggin mills. He was 
also connected with the Lewiston Bleachery and Dye-Works, with the Pepperell 
mills, and was vice-president of the Boston, Clinton & Fitchburg Railway. He was 
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a large donator to the Nichols Latin School, of Lewiston, which was named after 

him. He married in 1838 a Miss Moriarty of Salem, and had three children who 

survive him, a son who isa director of the Boston Bank, and two daughters, the 

wives of John H. Wright and William B. Wood. His wife died some years since. 
His membership dates from Dec. 30, 1871. 


Capt. Cuartes Avcustus Rantett, of Billerica, Mass., a resident member, was 
born in Augusta, Me., Aug. 9, 1804, died at Billerica, April 17, 1878, in his 74th 


ear. 
" Capt. Ranlett was widely known in commercial circles for many yearsas one of 
the most successful shipmasters of his day. “At the age of sixteen years he began 
his life upon the sea, and by attention to his duties, and faithfulness in his calling, 
he very svon rose to the command of a vessel. His life, for forty-three years, was 
spent, with one or two brief intervals, on shipboard. He commanded many vessels, 
and always successfully. His skilful seamanship was manifest by making uniformly 
the shortest passages between New York and China, one of eighty-two days, from 
Shanghai to ie York in the ‘‘ Surprise,’’ being the shortest on record. For some 
years hesailed between America and Europe, carrying a large number of passengers, 
never meeting with any disaster to cause loss of life. At the battle of Navarino 
(1827) his vessel was seized by the Turks ; but was fortunately retaken by an Eng- 

lish frigate. During the Mexican war he commanded the ship ‘* Queen Victoria,’’ 
in transporting troops and supplies between New Orleans and Vera Cruz, and 
came intimately acquainted with many officers who afterwards distinguished them- 
selves in the late war of the rebellion, among them Grant, Sherman and others, 
who, while the ship lay at Vera Cruz, preferred the fare on board to that in camp. 

The long, eventful and successful life of Capt. Ranlett on the ocean was full of 
perils, romantic adventures, and wonderful escapes from shipwreck. We under- 
stand that a very interesting journal of the many incidents connected with his voy- 
age is in the possession of his family, which may serve hereafter for a more particu- 
lar narrative. His memory should be revered as a benefactor, as the discoverer of 
unknown reefs and shoals, dangerous to navigation, and not then upon the charts. 

In 1862 Capt. Ranleit retired from his life on the sea, and took up his residence 
in Billerica, buying a place about two miles from the centre, where he has since 
resided, having turned the almost wilderness into a beautiful retreat. He was in- 
terested, and liberal of his time and means in aiding improvements in the town. 

He married Dec. 2, 1830, Esther M., daughter of David M. Dodge, Esq., of 
Charlestown. They had five sons and two daughters. His son, Capt. Charles A. 
Ranlett, Jr., a member of this society, died Feb. 6, 1874, aged 37 (ante, xxx. 116). 
Three sons and one daughter survive him. 

Capt. Ranlett was one of the carly members of our society, having beep admitted 
May 17, 1853, and was largely interested in its objects. 


Hon. Henry Pattemon Haven, of New London, Conn., vice-president for Con- 
necticut, and life-member, was born in Norwich, Conn., Feb. 11, 1815, and died in 
New London, Conn., April 30, 1876, aged 61 years. 

Mr. Ilaven was a prominent citizen and merchant of New London, Conn., and 
senior member of the firm of Haven, Williams & Co. (formerly Williams & Haven). 
His firm, for many years, had been extensively engaged in the whaling business 
and of late years in sealing. In connection with San Francisco parties, it controlled 
the Alaska seal business by contract with the government. 

For the larger portion of his life Mr. Haven was identified with the educational 
and religious interests of Connecticut ; and was known throughout the country as 
one of the most energetic and useful members in promoting Sunday schools. Nearly 
forty years since, asa young christian disciple, he gathered a Sunday school amon 
the hills of Waterford, Conn., where, until then, the worst of influences pen 
There he perseveringly labored until the time of his death. The attendance was not 
large, but summer and winter he found his way to it over the four or five miles 
separating it from his city home. It may be cited as a remarkable instance of per- 
severance, zeal and self-denial for the cause of christianity. In the summer of 1875 
he visited England, and was in conference with the friends of the London Sunda 
School Union at Old Bailey. On the Saturday evening before his death, he conducted, 
as usual, his teachers’ meeting, and was up on Sunday morning ready for his day’s 
duties ; but before the hour for the Sunday school, God called him from his work on 
earth to his rest in paradise. y 5 

He contributed to the Recisrer for Oct. 1869, a memoir of his half-sister, Miss 
Frances Manwaring Caulkins, the historian. 
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Mr. Haven was also well known in political life. Heserved in the general assem- 
bly, and was presidential elector on the republican ticket in 1872. In 1873 he was 
the republican candidate for governor, but was defeated through a defection in New 
Haven. He was elected vice-president of this society for Connecticut, January, 
ay as the successor of ex-Goy. Buckingham. His membership dates from Nov. 

, 1869. 


IsrarL Dantret Rupp was born July 10, 1803, in East Pennshoro’ township, Cum- 
berland county, Penn., and died in the city of Philadelphia, May 31, 1878. Of the 
early educational advantages of Mr. Rupp little need be said, save that in the ac- 

uirement of the rudiments of the English and German, his facilities were only 
those of the vast majority of farmers’ sons at that period—with this, however, in 
his favor, the habit of devoting every leisure moment to reading and study. At 
the age of twenty, by dint of close application and perseverance, he had mastered 
eight or nine languages, and entered the profession of teaching. 

About 1827 he conceived the idea that a history of the Germans of Pennsylvania 
might be useful. ‘There was then no material on hand—no local histories of coun- 
ties extant, and the voluminous archives of the state had not then been published. 
That he might have access to the latter, he located himself at Harrisburg and open- 
ed a private school. In July, 1829, he translated into German, Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs, which was published at Cincinnati. Realizing something from the Ges- 
chichte der Martyerer, he travelled extensively through the German counties of Penn- 
sylvania, collecting much material for his proposed history—teaching by times, and 
anon lecturing on the American system of grammar, and superintending the print- 
ing of a large edition of Brown’s work thereon. 

Mr. Rupp’s first venture towards a historical compilation was, ‘‘ The Geographi- 
cal Catechism of Pennsylvania.’’ In 1842, while residing at Lancaster, he prepar- 
ed for the press his ‘* History of Lancaster County,’’ which was published b 
subscription. ‘This was his first venture in local history, the materiai for whic 
was gathered while in search of whatever related to the Germans and Penn- 
sylvania. It was well received; and the neighboring counties clamored for the 
same distinction. Having the material on hand, several other county histories and 
a book on Incidents and Indian Warfare followed. With the lapse of thirty years, 
these *‘ locals ’’ have become exceedingly scarce, and some cannot be procured at 
any price. In two or three of the counties concerning which Mr. Rupp prepared a 
history, others have followed, but in reality only furnished a reprint of his works, 
adding nothing save perchance some meagre data gathered from official statistics. 

Mr. Rupp was always an indefatigable worker. An excellent German scholar, 
with good conversational powers, he collected enough material to make a dozen his- 
torians rich. He had the peculiarity of finding out and getting possession of facts 
that few possess, and hence all his locals are repositories of his zeal and industry. 
He was not a polished writer, and lacked method in his historical arrangement ; yet, 
discarding fancies, he dealt only in facts. Myths he treated as myths, and never 
forced his opinions upon others unsubstantiated by truths. 

Mr. Rupp translated, wrote, compiled and prepared for the press some twenty-five 
books. The vreat work of his life, the History of the Germans of Pennsylvania, 
has never been published. It was to be hoped that he would have given to the pub- 
lic this long louked-for book during his life-time, under his own editorial super- 
vision. 

Since the year 1860, Mr. Rupp has resided in Philadelphia. Until last win- 
ter he had enjoyed remarkably good health, due to his temperate habits and that 
leading trait in his whole life-character—lebhafligkeit—vivacity. W ith the return of 
the spring he had pretty well recovered from the attack of pneumonia, and proposed 
several jaunts into the interior of Pennsylvania in pursuit of historic lore ; but 
alas, on the 24th of May he was stricken down with paralysis, lingering until the 
3lst, when he passed calmly away, aged almost seventy-five years. (Communi- 
cated by Witu1am H. Ecrz, M.D., of Harrisburg, Pa.) 


Rev. Ricnarp Mannina Honces, A.M., of Cambridge, Mass., a life-member, was 
born in Salem, Mass., Aug. 5, 1794. He died at Cambridge, Aug. 10, 1878, aged 
84 years. 

rom several pages of neat and distinct chirography in the archives of the society, 
written by Mr. Hodges in 1865, when he became a member, we select the following. 
He was the third child of Gamaliel and Sarah (Williams) Hodges. His ear Fu 
education was under Several instructors, the most*prominent being Samuel Ad- 
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ams, subsequently preceptor of Dummer Academy, Byfield, Mass., Benjamin 
Tappan, after known as an eminent pastor of a Church in Augusta, Me., and Abiel 
Chandler, the founder of a scientific schoul in connection with Dartmouth College. 
In 181i he entered the freshman class of Harvard College, and in 1815 graduated 
with a class larger in number than any that had previously received the honors of 
the college, and which has since been marked for the number of its successful 
scholars. He pursued his theological studies under the direction of Pres. John T. 
Kirkland, D.D., Rev. Henry Ware, Sr., D.D., Prof. Sidney Willard and Mr. An- 
drews Norton. He was approbated to preach, Sept. 6, 1819. After supplyin 

several parishes, on July 2, 1821, he received an invitation from the ‘* Sout 

parish in Bridgewater,’’ Mass., to become their minister, and on Sept. 12th, 1821, 
was ordained to the ministerial and pastoral charge of said church and society, on 
which occasion the Rey. Charles Lowell, of the West Church, Boston, preached the 
sermon. In May, 1833, at the request of Mr. Hodges, his relation to the church 
and society was dissolved, with no alienation of interest or of affection on the part 
of pastor or people. In Sept. 1834 he removed with his family to Cambridge. From 
March 17, 1844, to March 30, 1845, he gratuitously ministered in Somerville, with 
the view to the organization of a christian society, which has since become the 
‘* First Congregational Church and Society ’’ in that now populous suburban town. 

In 1852 Mr. Hodges spent seven months in foreign travel, and on his return was 
visited with a painful and debilitating sickness. ‘The latter years of his life have 
been in the — of his home, and the vccasional duties of his profession in the 
— and through the press. 

He married Oct. 29, 1821, Miss Elizabeth Quincy Donnison, daughter of Hon. 
William Donnison, of Boston. He had by her four sons and two daughters. Three 
of the sons died in early childhood. A son, Richard, M.D. (Harv. 1847), is a resi- 
dent physician of Boston. A daughter Sarah married Rev. Joshua Augustus Swan 
(Harv. 1846); of Kennebunkport, Me., and a daughter Catharine Donnison mar- 
ried Charles Tower, of Cambridge, Mass. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Tue Epttor requests persons sending books for notice in the ReGrster to state, for 
the information of its readers, the price of each book, with the amount to be added for 
postage when sent by mail. 


A History of American Literature. By Mosrs Corr Trier, Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Michigan. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1878 [8vo. Vol. I. 1607-1677, pp. 292. Vol. IL. 1677-1765, pp. 330. Price $5. 
For sale by A. Williams & Co., Boston ] 

The brilliant example of Taine has heen followed by more countries than one. 
Van Laun’s careful but dry history of French literature, and Cruttwell’s Llistory 
of Roman Literature, were obviously founded on the same model, and so is this of 
Prof. ‘I'yler’s, though they may perhaps have been projected before the great French 
masterpiece appeared. 

This book of Prof. Tyler’s is better than Van Laun’s, though dealing with more 
intractable material. Its handling is more brilliant, its perceptions more vivid. We 
ought not to expect it.to compare so favorably with Taine’s history of English lite- 
rature. One cannot very severely blame the Michigan professor for not equalling 
the power of a work that stands in the front rank of historical writing, and rivals 
if it does not surpass every other critical work of our own most critical of ages. 
And yet, however unreasonable it may be, one cannot help remembering and miss- 
ing that marvellous power of distinctly seizing and vividly illustrating the predomi- 
nant characteristic of each author, and the great types of each age, and then mar- 
shalling them in such perfection of scientific orderliness, that we not only see their 
development but understand its laws. In Taine both elements of the historian com- 
bine, the power of giving the salient points of each event, and the characteristics of 
each author stripped of cumbersome details and so brilliantly illuminated by the 
historian’s genius, that each epoch stands out like a great altar piece, and the read- 
er’s interest never flags, and the very different power of showing the scientific 
laws, the underlying principles of growth that unite them, so that the reader knows 
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that he has mastered all that he has surveyed. This extraordinary union of grasp 
of principles with critical appreciation was perhaps unattainable in that degree 
to any but a Frenchman, and yet a standard bas been set up which it is impossible 
henceforth to ignore. 

Prof. Tyler writes with an agreeable, animated style, at once simple and vigorous. 
He has thoreughly studied the literature of the times which he deseribes, and he 
has a delicate critical taste, while his sense of humor makes his subject less dry 
without belittling it. Le generally gives a sketch of each author and his works, 
with a selection of brief quotations, where the materials exist. The biographical 
sketch is often very strong, noticeably in that of the Mathers. The selections are 
good. If we made any criticisms upon them it would be that Prof. Tyler has select- 
ed the most classical rather than the most characteristic passages, and this gives us 
a view at once too elevated and too unvaried. But on one point here we must ex- 

ress our strong opinion. Prof. Tyler has ventured to correct not only the bad spell- 
ing but the loose grammar and incorrect expressions of bis subjects. This retouch 
ing of genuine old work and modernizing of old writing is uncritical and unscien- 
tific to the last degree. Where an interpretation is necessary to make the text in- 
telligible, it should be put in brackets. Prof. Tyler might as well touch up the fad- 
ing tints of the earlier masters, or smooth out the roughnesses of the first composers, 
and then ask us to study historically their modes of expression. Their uncouthness 
of language is an integral part of their style, and the same irreverent respect that 
alters the forms of the words may logically correct the false figures of speech, and 
reduce the style all to Tylerism. No doubt the change would generally be an im- 
provement, and express what the old writers would have said if they had had our 
culture, but that is not the thing. What we want to know is not what those old 
worthies ought to have said, but what they did say. We acquit Prof. Tyler of car- 
rying his alterations very far, le has never gone as far as Pres. Sparks in pad- 
ding out the over-harsh outlines—but still the fact remains that he hag altered what 
he should have exactly reproduced,* and that history is not helped by anachronisms, 
or truthful representations by amended quotations. 

So far as we have noticed his facts are otherwise correct, and his dates accurate, 
and the work well suited for reference, which will no doubt be its principal use ; 
though it is interesting enough to read through, especially the first volume. The 
index, however, is of authors only; and as for a work of reference fulness of index 
is of the first importance, we hope that when the work is completed the table will 
embrace titles of works as well as authors. 

The niceness of our author’s taste, and the skill with which he reproduces the lite- 
rary characteristics that he seeks, the breadth and the accuracy of his knowledge, 
make his work very valuable, and its value is enhanced by the almost untrodden 
stillness of the region he explored. Few will undertake to follow his wandering 
through so arid a tract. It was men rather than sweetness or light that that time pro- 
duced. Weappreciate the service that Michigan bas rendered to the older states, 
and regret to criticize a work so useful. Still it should he said that the work is rather 
of the English than the Continental school of history, descriptive rather than scienti- 
fic, more a series of sketches than a homozeneous work. ‘he elements are well exhib- 
ited, but history is not a picture buta growth, and the law of growth Prof. ‘Tyler bas 
not shown. The main movements in the progress of culture the reader may 
make out for himself; bat he is not helped as he should be by the author. Take 
for example theology, into which all the best thought of the New England colonies 
was poured for the first century and a half of their existence (tlhe period covered by 
these volumes). The aathor first ignores the important religious difference between 
the Separatisis of Plymouth colony and the Puritans who settled Massachusetts Bay ; 
and then passes by their changes of belief almost unnoticed. The most important 
feature of the literary growth of New Eugland in this epoch is the manner in which 
liberal thought made its way by zigzag intrenchments into the heart of the most 
rigidly fortitied community that the world has ever seen. ‘The stronghold of puri- 
tanism fell open not belure scientific terching, for modern science had not been 
bora ; not before aesthetic culture, for art was dead ; but by the sheer vigor of their 
independent thougnt that would not be bound down even by an inspired creed, and 
through « multitude of dive gent intolerant isms foreed its way to toleration. More- 
over, while this was guing on, the intense aspiration that was as integral a part of their 


* We do not agree with our contributor. While we hold to preserving the lan- 
guage, we approve of correcting, in books for populur use, the punctuation and 
spelling, including typographical errors ; as these frequently obscure the meaning. In the 
Reiser the case is different.— kp. 
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nature as their intellectual independence, was working its way up until it broke 
into expression in Jonathan Edwards's idealism, and the seeds of modern transcend- 
entalism were ripened. ‘These were the most notable intellectual movements of the 
nation’s grim youth ; and they were not accidental oncs in any way, or artificial 
impulses from without. ‘They sprang directly from the nature of those men in whom 
religious fervor and sturdy independence were so singularly combined. Yet they 
are not alluded to in these volumes, nor are the selections such as to enable the 
reader easily to discover them for himself. Prof. Tyler has not adequately compre- 
hended thet it is not style that makes a literature, but the thoughts that are em- 
bodied in it, and the passions that compel utterance. He has caught Taine’s exe- 
cution, not his principles. His subject is the mental growth of the nation, and 
its causes and laws, and he should be only incidentally concerned with the tricks of 
expression that accompanied it, or the men in whom it was exhibited. We hope 
that in the forthcoming yolumes this will be more distinctly borne in mind. In- 
complete, however, as these volumes are, they are a very valuable addition to our 
literature. Il. W. Hotranp. 


Notes on the First Planting of New Hampshire and the Piscataqua Patents. Joun 
8. Jenness. Privately Printed. Portsmouth: Printed by Lewis W. Brewster. 
1878. [8vo. pp. 91. With two Maps.] 

We have before spoken in high terms of Mr. Jenness’s récent contributions to 
New England history—‘‘ The Isles of Shoals: an Historical Sketch ’’ (ante, xxix. 
243; xxx. 274); and * Original Documents relating to New Hampshire’’ (ante, 
xxx. 265). Weare again indebted to his historical research. 

The book befure us consists of two monographs. The first is entitled, ‘* The First 
Planting of New Hampshire.”? That Portsmouth and Dover were both first settled 
in 1623 has been the expressed belief of historians for two centuries. Of the 
date of the first settlement of the former place, abundant historical proof has 
always been at hand. Winslow, Bradford, Levett and others, writers of that time, 
mention this fact under that date. 

As regards the date of the first settlement of Dover, there is less proof. Dover 
was an interior settlement, and less open to public observation than if it had been 
on the sea-side. Llubbard is the authority for the year 1623; at least, all histori- 
ans have hitherto so understood him. He makes the Hiltuns come over the same 
year with Thomson, who s:ttled Portsmouth, and to have come under the same 
auspices. Hubbard lived within twenty miles of the Llilton family when he wrote— 
a little more than fifty years alter the event. With such means of information at 
hand, how could be be mistaken? 

In the summer of 1876, Charles Deane, LL.D., printed the agreement. recently 
discovered, of ‘Thomson and some merchants of Plymouth, under which Thomson 
came to the Piscataqua in 1623, to which he added copious notes. Not finding the 
Hiltons connecicd with this enterprise, he was led to make further examination, 
and concluded that Dover was not settled till some years later than Portsmouth. 
Mr. Jenness has pursued this inquiry further, and thinks the date of the settlement 
of Dover was probably not earlier than 1628. Dover, at present, is not without 
historical ability, and we may expect to hear from the other side soon. We shall 
reserve our judgment till then. 

The title of Mr. Jenness’s second monograph is ‘* The Piscataqua Patents.’’? Dr. 
Belknap speaks of the two patents for land on the Piscataqua river, the upper one, 
or Swamscot, granted to Edward Hilton and his associates; and the lower one, 
or Piscataqua, granted to Gorges, Mason and their associates, Capt. Wiggin being 
agent of the Swamscot owners, and Capt. Neale of the Piscataqua owners. No 
full copics of these patents had been seen here, since the days of the first proprietors, 
until 1870, when Mr. Bell discovered at Exeter a copy of the Hilton Patent. This 
document was first printed in the Recisver (ante, xxiv. 264-9). About this time 
Charles W. Tuttle, Esq., being engaged in collecting materials for his life of Ma- 
son, which he then iniended to print immediately, requested Col. Chester of Lon- 
don to obtain for him full copies of certuin patents granted to Mason and to Mason 
and Gorges jointly, wherever they could be found. Among others, Col. Chester 
found a copy of the Piscataqua patent, which he copied and forwarded to him 
early in 1871. It bears date a year and a half after Llilton’s patent. In April, 
1872, Mr. Tuttle read his memoir of Mason before this society (ante, xxiv. 342), 
calling attention to these two patents, the Hilton and the Piscataqua, so recently 
brought together, and to the fact that there was a conflict in their boundaries, 
** Bloody Point,”” now Newington, being included in both grants ; and he express- 
ed the opinion that this fact was the true explanation of the cause of the quarrel 
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between Neale and Wiggin, as related by Hubbard. It had till then been a mystery 
what right Neale claimed to any part of Bloody Point, as according to the con- 
struction then and afterwards put upon the Hilton patent, it covered Bloody Point 
from the outset. Mr. Jenness, however, contends that in this affair with Neale, 
Wiggin set up the title of Massachusetts Bay under their charter of 1628. 

He undertakes to show that Hilton’s patent, by its terms and otherwise, ought 
never to have covered Bloody Point, or any part of Rockingham county ; that it 
was fraudulently set there by the owners and with the connivance of the authorities 
of Massachusetts Bay. He argues this with much force, and has fully illustrated 
his views with two excellent maps of that region. These are entirely new notions 
concerning early affairs on the Piscataqua, and make this little volume one of con- 
siderable interest. One must read it to see how Mr. Jenness’s opinions are support- 
ed. It is likely they will give rise to discussion, which often brings to light new 
matter, if it does not settle questions raised. J. W. Dean. 


The History of Dartmouth College. By Baxter Perry Suita. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Osgood & Co. The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 1878. [8vo. pp. 474. 
With index, portraits and other heliotype illustrations. Price $5.] 

Mr. Smith has been a diligent and thorough explorer among original and too long 
neglected sources of information, and has brought to light many facts and sugges- 
tions for which thanks are his due. The current of the college life in its beginnings 
and early years, he has traced with no little skill and success. The manuscript 
Wheelock papers have been carefully examined, and the scarce Wheelock Narratives 
well used. The result is a very fresh and interesting restatement of the great work 
done by Dr. Wheelock in founding Dartmouth College. The story is one of roman- 
tic interest. Dr. Wheclock was not alone in building more wisely than he knew. 
Had he proposed to found another English college he would have been scouted as 
a visionary. Buta mission to the Indians was a very practical picce of christian 
philanthropy ; and an educational institute for its fulcrum seemed wise if not indis- 
pensable. But the Indian Charity School was in fact, as time has proved, the visiona 
ry and impractical thing ; the coilege, new states were waiting for, and it came none 
too soon, springing from the seed thus sown. ‘That Wheelock understood in part 
the reach and significance of his work, appears in the fact that he induced Went- 
worth—not himself unwilling probably—to use the word college in the charter, and 
incurred reproach if not distrust from his English patrons by the laying of so broad 
foundations. 

Mr. Smith’s story of the life and labors of Wheelock ; of the Charity School at 
Lebanon, Ct.; of its motives and embarrassments in search of a new home nearer 
to the Indians; of its final location at Hanover, and the hardships met with in 
planting the college amid almost unbroken forests, is very well told. And his reci- 
tal comes at a fit time. April, 1879, completes a century from the death of Dr. 
Wheelock, and it is due to the memory of a great man that the occasion should be 
improved by some just and suitable revivifying of his heroic undertaking, in the 
knowledge of this generation. The world cannot afford to let such labors and char- 
acter be forgotton. We are glad to know that the alumni of the college have invit- 
ed Pres. Bartlett, at the next commencement, to deliver a commemorative discourse, 
and they may well expect from him eloquent and appreciative treatment of such a 
theme. 

An appendix to Mr. Smith’s volume reproduces the long list of subscriptions 
received in England by Rev. Mr. Whitaker, of Connecticut, and Occom, the Indian 

reacher, which bore so vital a part in founding the college. The list fills thirty- 
her pages, and must have genealogical value and local interest in England. 

Coming to the later period of the great controversy of the Dartmouth College 
case, Mr. Smith is careful and scrupulously impartial in endeavor, but with results 
hardly as satisfactory as those of the earlier history. 

The latter half of the volume is mostly occupied with the inaugurals of succes- 
sive presidents, and sketches of the men of the college, with a review of its 
literature and the work of graduates. It isa useful grouping of materials, some 
of which are almost inaccessible elsewhere; and all must make the volume indis- 
pensable to Dartmouth men and students of the history of the college. — 


Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society. Vol. V. Fifth Series. [Seal.] 
Boston: Published by the Society. 1878. [8vo. pp. 532. With Index of Sur- 
names. | 
The present is the first volume of the Sewall Papers, now in the posession of the 

Massachusetts Historical Society. Their previous owner, the Rey. Samuel Sewall, 
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had it long in contemplation to edit and publish them ; but he died in 1868 before 
accomplishing his work. The value of these manuscripts has long been known, and 
their publication has been anxiously awaited for many years. 

The volume before us contains, we believe, about one half of Judge Sewall’s diary, 
and extends from the year 1674 to 1700. Its value as an original authority in his- 
torical and genealogical matters has not been over-estimated ; but we must defer 
till the appearance of the next volume, which we understand will complete the diary, 
a full notice of the work. J. W. D. 


The Town of Roxbury : its Memorable Persons and Places, its History and Antiqui- 
ties, with Numerous Illustrations of its Old Landmarks and Noted Personages. 
By Francis 8S. Drake, [City Seal.] Roxbury: Published by the Author, at 131 
Warren Street, October, 1878. [8vo. pp. 475. Price $3.50 in cloth, or $5 in half 
morocco. | 
Mr. Drake is the author of the ‘ Dictionary of American Biography,’’ and 

‘© Memorials of the Society of the Cincinnati of Massachusetts,’’ both noticed in 

the Register (ante, xxvi. 209 ; xxviii. 105) at the time of their publication. 

A history of Roxbury has long been needed. The work of Mr. Ellis, published 
in 1847, gave only the early history of the town; and few addresses on historical 
occasions, which sumetimes in a measure compensate for the lack of a formal his- 
tory, have been published. Mr. Drake, therefore, had an open field before him. 
The general plan of the work is that which his brother, Samuel Adams Drake, has 
made so popular by his ‘* Nooks and Corners,’ ‘* Landmarks of Boston,’’ and 
other works. After a few introductory chapters, in which an outline of the history 
is given and its physical features are described, the author takes a stroll with his 
readers through the strects of Roxbury. His aim, he tells us, was, ‘* while going 
over the old roads and pointing out their memorable localities, to present whatever 
of historical interest the annals of the town afford, and also to delineate the man- 
ners, customs, mode of life and other characteristics of the men and women who 
lived and wrought here in former days, together with such visible memorials of 
them, their homes, their monuments, &¢c., as have escaped the ravages of time.”’ 

Few places have such varied historie associations as Roxbury. Here Eliot, the 
apostle to the Indians, lived while he pursued his seli-denying labors among the 
aborigines at Natick and elsewhere. Here resided several prominent colonial and 
provincial governors of Massachusetts—Thomas Dudley, Joseph Dudley, William 
Shirley and Francis Bernard—who received at their residences in this town many 
men of noie from the mother country and the other colonies. Here were born the 
revolutionary worthies, Gens. Warren, Lleath and Greaton. Here Robert Calef re- 
tired after his brave literary contest with Cotton Mather in relation to the witch- 
craft delusion, and in this soil repose his bones. Here, also, some of the most im- 
portant military operations in the siege of Boston took place. 

Mr. Drake has made a very interesting as well as reliable book; and he has 
brought it out in a handsome style. It is illustrated with a map of Roxbury in 
1832, besides numerous portraits, views of buildings, autographs, &e. It is truly 
a valuable addition to our local history. J. W. D. 


The Graveyards of Boston. First Volume. Copp’s Hill Epitaphs. Prepared for 
Publication by Witusam H. Wutrvore. Albany: Joel Munsell. 1878. [8vo. 
pp. 116. Price 3. With index. For sale by A. Williams & Co., 283 Wash- 
ington Strect, Boston, Mass. } 

It is now twenty-six years since the late Thomas Bridgman issued a volume con- 
taining a selection from the epitaphs in Copp’s Hill burial ground. This was fol- 
lowed the next year, 1853, by a volume devoted to the King’s Chapel burial ground, 
and in 1856 by one containing epitaphs from the Granary burial ground. In the 
Copp’s Hill book, and we think in the Granary book, only a part of the inscriptions 
were intended to be given, though this fact is not stated in the books themselves. 
Out of 2000 inscriptions in the burial ground to which the book under review is de- 
voted, 800 were omitted by Mr. Bridgman. 

The inscriptions here printed were copied from the tombs and gravestones in 
the Copp’s Hill burying ground by the late Thomas Bellows Wyman, whose accu- 
racy in such matters is well known. ‘The book has been edited by our contributor 
William HH. Whitmore, A.M., who has deposited Mr. Wyman’s manuscripts, 
‘* containing a full annotation in regard to the position of each stone,’’ in the office 
of the city registrar of Boston. Mr. Whitmore states that ‘ equally faithful copies 
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of the inscriptions in the other graveyards in old Boston, were made by Mr. Wy- 
man for the editor. Should the present volume meet with moderate success, an 
attempt will be made hereafter to print those transcripts also.’’ 

Our readers do not need to be informed of the value of accurate copies of burial 
inscriptions, and we trust they will extend their patronage to so valuable a book as 
this, and thus make sure the publication of subsequent volumes. J. W. D. 


Records of the President and Council of New Hampshire, from January 1, 1679- 
80, to December 22, 1680. Edited, with Notes and an Introduction, by Cuartes 
Deang, F.S.A., &c., Corresponding Secretary of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. Boston: Press of John Wilson & Son. 1878. [8vo. pp. 26.] 

The Provincial Council Records of New Hampshire, during the administration of 
President Cutt, and also that of Lieut.-Gov. Cranfield, were consulted by the Rev. 
Dr. Belknap when he wrote his history. Whether the Assembly records of that 
period were then missing, as they seem to be now, no one knows. These council 
records have been missing three-quarters of a century at least. Very recently Dr. 
Charles Deane discovered in the archives of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
the original council record for the first year of President Cutt’s administration, 
in the hand-writing of Elias Stileman, the secretary. Although Dr. Belknap cites 
it many times, it still contains a great deal of matter of historic interest which 
must have been lost but for this happy discovery. Dr. Deane has added many val- 
uable notes, and has printed the whole in the Proceedings of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, from which this pamphlet is a reprint. The council records of 
Lieut.-Goy. Cranfield’s administration are much needed, and it is hoped that they 
are saved as these have been. It is strange, but it is true, that public records are 
safer in the custody of socicties instituted for the preservation of historical materi- 
als, than in the hands of the public keepers of those records. Mere politicians, en- 
trusted for a year or two with the custody of ancient public records, care little for 
their contents or their safety. J. W. D. 


The History of the Honourable Artillery Company. By Captain G. A. Rares, 3d 
West York Light Infantry Militia ; Lieutenant-Instructor of Musketry H.A.C. ; 
Fellow of the Statistical and Royal Historical Societies ; Author of ‘‘ Historical 
Records of the First Regiment of Militia.’ With Mapsand Illustrations. Vol- 
ume I. London: Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, Publishers in 
Ordinary to her Majesty. 1878. ([8vo. pp. xxxi.+491. With Index and Illus- 
trations. ] 

The Honorable Artillery Company of London, whose history is given in the book 
before us, is nearly three centuries and a half old. ‘* The company,’’ Capt. Raikes 
informs us in his preface, ‘‘ was incorporated by Henry VIII. on the 25th of Aug., 
1537, more than a century before any other British regiment was raised, under the 
title of the Fraternity or Guild of St. George, and consisted of Archers; but at a 
very early period of its existence it appears to have adopted the use of Artillery. 
The records of these times are = vague and incomplete, but reference is often made 
to a similar body styled the ‘ Fraternity of Artiller in Great and Small Ord- 
nance,’ or the ‘ Gunners of the Tower,’ to whom the last Prior of the Convent of 
St. Mary Spittal granted a lease of a portion of ground near Bishopsgate, in 1537, 
for thrice ninety-nine years, for the practice of great and small artillery. This field 
was then known as the Teazel Ground ; it afterwards became famous as the Artil- 
lery Yard or Garden. No trace now remains of their charter, or the lease, although 
it is frequently referred to in after years, and some suppose that this society was 
identical with the Artillery Company; but this is at best very doubtful, although 
they were closely associated, using the same ground in common, and being for a 
long period the only two bodies who practised and taught the use of Artillery.’’ 

Capt. Raikes in this volume gives a history of the company from 1537 to the death 
of George IL. in 1760. ‘The author then devotes a chapter to the Ancient and Hon- 
orable Artillery Company of Massachusetts, incorporated in 1638—a century after 
the parent society—giving its history for one hundred and sixty years, to 1798. The 
second volume will complete the history of both corps. The prince of Wales is the 
present captain-general and colonel of the London company, having succeeded his 
father, Prince Albert, in 1863. Among his predecessors in command were James II., 
William III., George I[., George IV. and William IV. The volume shows much 
research, and gives much insight into the history of military organizations in Eng- 
land. It is profusely illustrated with portraits, most of them of commanders of the 
two corps; insignia in colors, maps, &c. &c. We shall look with pleasure for the 
appearance of the second volume, when we shall recur to the subject. J. W. D. 
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A List of the Serial Publications now taken in the Principal Libraries of Boston and 
Cambridge. First Edition. December, 1878. Cambridge: Press of John Wil- 
son & Son. 1878. [Royal 8vo. pp. 30.] 

This is a very usefal compilation. It shows that almost every desired periodical 
can be consulted by the people of Boston and its vicinity. The list is alphabetically 
arranged under eight heads: 1, General and Miscellaneous; 2, Science and 'ech- 
nology; 3, Agriculture and Horticulture; 4, Art; 5, Law; 6, Mathematics and 
Astronomy; 7, Medicine ; 8, Religion and Theology. There are advantages in 
this division, but whether they more than compensate for the disadvantages is 
doubtful. J. W. De 


The History of the County of Highland, in the State of Ohio; from its first Cre- 
ation and Organization lo July 4th, 1876; together with the Proceedings of the 
Assembled People who met on that day at Hillsboro’, the County Seat, to celebrate 
the Centennial Birthday of the Nation, and also a Continuation of the History to 
Dec. 31st, 1877. By James H. Tompson, of Hillsboro’, Ohio. Printed at the 
Hillsboro’ Gazette Job Room. 1878. [8vo. pp. 132. Sold by Robert Clarke & 
Co., 65 West 4th Street. Cincinnati, Ohio. Price 60 cts.] 

This is another of the historical works brought out by the celebration of the cen- 
tenary of American Independence. ‘he title shows the contents of the book. ‘The 
county was organized by an act of the General Assembly of Ohio, passed Feb. 18, 
1805. Much interesting matter is preserved in these pages. J. W. D. 


Biographia Genealogica Americana; an Alphabetical Index to American Genealogies 
and Pedigrees contained in State, County and Town Histories, printed Genealo- 
gies, and kindred Works. By Danie. S. Durere, Librarian State Historical So- 
ciety of Wisconsin. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Albany, N. Y.; 
Joel Munsell. 1878. [8vo. pp. 238. Price $3.] 

It is eighteen years since Mr. Durrie’s book was announced in the Reatster (ante, 
xiv. 375), as in preparation ; and eight years later the first edition of the work ap- 
—— The ten years during which the book has been in use have shown its value. 

n fact, it has been found indispensable to the genealogist and to public libraries. 

The present edition is a great improvement on the first. That contained about ten 

thousand references, this contains about fifteen thousand. In the first edition, Mr. 

Durrie followed the English plan of repeating the name before every reference, which 

plan, differing as it does from that of other indexes, confuses people till they be- 

come familiar with it. In this edition the different surnames appear but once each, 
and the titles of the scveral books containing pedigrees of the name are arranged 
alphabetically under it. No better plan could - adopted. 

The fact that this book has reached a second edition, and that Mr. Whitmore’s 
‘* American Genealogist,’’ announced on the same page of the Recisrer in October, 
1860, has passed through three editions, shows a growing interest in the study of 
genealogy in the United States. The high price which perfect sets of the RucisTER 
command is another evidence of this. J. W. D. 


Marietta College in the War of Secession, 1861-1865. Cincinnati: Peter G. Thomp- 

son, Publisher, 179 Vine Street. 1878. [8vo. pp. 96.] 

‘** This volume,’’ the preface informs us, ‘* has been prepared at the instance of 
a number of the Alumni of Marietta College.”’ It is divided into three parts: the 
first giving an account of ‘* Marietta College in the War,’’ by President I. W. An- 
drews ; the second, entitled ‘* In Memoriam,”’ containing biographical sketches of 
the ‘‘ sons of Marietta ’’ who fell in the war ; and the third furnishing the ‘* Mili- 
tary Record ”’ of the ‘‘ alumni, undergraduates and preparatory students.” It is 
a valuable contribution to American history and biography. - 5. We De 


Wampum, a Paper presented to the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Phila- 
delphia. By Asuset Woopwarp, M.D., of Franklin, Conn., Corresponding Mem- 
ber. Albany, N. Y.: J. Munsell, Printer. 1878. [Sm. 4to. pp. 61.] ; 
This paper was read eleven years ago, Jan. 2, 1868, before the Numismatic and 

Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia. Dr. Woodward has done a good work in col- 

lecting together and weaving into a narrative so many facts relative to the wampum 

of the Indians. He has shown persistent research, and produced a valuable 

monograph. J. W. D. 
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Lancashire and Cheshire Historical and Genealogical Notes. Reprinted from the 
Leigh Chronicle ‘‘ Scrap Book.” PartI. October, 1878. Leigh: Printed at 
the ** Chronicle ”’ Office, Victoria Place, 1878. [8vo. pp. 100. Quarterly. Sub- 
scription, 10s. perannum. 150 copies printed.] 

Local Gleanings relating to Lancashire and Cheshire. Reprinted from the ‘‘ Man- 
chester Courier.’’ Revised and corrected. Manchester: J. E. Cornish, 33 Pic- 
cadilly.—Thomas J. Day, 53 Market Street. [Sm. 4to. Vol. IL. Part 3, Oct. 
1877, pp. 40; Part 4, Dec. 1877, pp. 34; Part 5, April, 1878, pp. 40; Part 6, 
Dec. 1878, pp. 40. Only 250 copies printed. Price 2s. per Part. | 
The ** Local Cleanings’’ column of the Manchester Courier, and similar columns 

in the Leigh Chronicle, have already been noticed. in the Register, as have also the 
reprints from these columns (ante, xxxi. 241, 352; xxxii. 365). Besides reprints of 
separate books, both newspapers now have serial reprints; that from the Manches- 
ter Courter having been commenced in July, 1875, and that from the Leigh Chroni- 
cle in October, 1878, with the number before us. 

®. The ** Lancashire and Cheshire Historical and Genealogical Notes,”’ as the latter 

serial is entitled, is edited by Josiah Rose, F.R.H.S., who also edits the ‘* Scrap 

Book ’”’ columns in the Chronicle. It contains articles from Col. Chester, J. Paul 

ah F.S.A., J. E. Bailey, and other antiquaries, besides the contributions of 

the editor. 

The four new parts of ‘‘ Local Gleanings relating to Lancashire and Chester,’’ 
sustain the interest of the serial. ‘The editor is J. P. Earwaker, M.A., F.S.A., of 
Withington, near Manchester. Such of our readers as trace their ancestry to either 
of these countics will find in these numbers much matter to interest them. They 
and others of antiquarian and genealogical tastes are advised to procure both works 
while they are for sale. J. W. D. 
Thirticth Anniversary of the Foundation of the Harrison Square Church, Dorchester 

District, Boston, Mass., October 13, 1878. A Sermon. By Cares D. Brave. 

{Motto.] Boston: Fred. W. Barry, 108 and 110 Washington Street. 1878. [8vo. 


pp. 18.] 
This society was formed in October, 1848, but the church was not incorporated 


till 1854. ‘The first preacher was the Rev. Charles Brooks, author of the ‘* History 
of Medford,’’ and his successors have been the Revs. Francis C. Williams, Samuel 
Johnson, Stephen G. Bultinch, J. B. Marvin, Frederick Hinckley, Henry C. Bad- 
ger, Nathaniel Seaver, Jr., and, the present popular pastor of the church, the Rey. 
Calcb D. Bradlee, the author of this commemorative address. ‘The Rev. Mr. Brad- 
lee happily sketches the history of the church, and appropriately notices his 


predecessors. + 

The History of Congregationalism and Memorials of the Churches in Norfolk and 
Suffolk. By Joun Browne, B.A., Congregational Minister at Wrentham. Lon- 
don: Jarrold & Sons, 3 Paternoster Buildings. 1877. [8vo. pp. 627. With in- 
dexes. Subscription price 10s. 6d.] 

This is a companion volume for the Rev. Mr. Davids’s excellent ‘‘ Annals of 
Evangelical Nonconformity in Essex,’”’ brought out by the Bicentenary celebration in 
August, 1862, which was noticed in the Reaister (ante, xx. 192), soon after its pub- 
lication. Like that book it contains much historical and biographical matter re- 
lating to the Puritans of England, before and contemporary with the settlement of 
New England, and some of the prominent figures in these pages were actors in 
events on this side of the Atlantic. Those of our readers who are collecting a 
library of New England history should piace this book on their shelves. 

‘** The book owes its origin,’ the preface informs us, .“* to the generosity of Mr. 
D. H. Goddard, late of Newcastle, now of Chester-le-Street, who at the meeting of 
the Congregational Union at Ipswich in 1872, offered a premium for the production 
of a History of Congregationalism in Norfolk and Suffolk.’’? The work was placed 
in the hands of the Kev. Mr. Browne, of Wrentham, and the result shows the wis- 
dom of the choice. 

The author has long shown an interest in New England matters. A predecessor 
of his as pastor of the Congregational Church at Wrentham, Rev. John Phillips, 
brother-in-law of the famous Puritan divine, Dr. William Ames, resided for a few 
years in New England, and the Reeisrer for July, 1854 (ante, viii. 245), contains a 
letter from the author of this book in relation to him. The same year Mr. Browne 
published a pamphlet entitled, ‘* The Congregational Church at Wrentham in Suf- 
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folk ; its History and Biographies,”? which was noticed in the ReatsTEr (ante, xiii. 


{he work before us was announced in the Reersrer for Oct. 1877 (ante, xxxi. 427), 
where the plan of the work willbe found. The history of the old presbyterian and 
baptist, as well as the congregational churches is given. J. W. D. 


The Record of the Procession and of the Exercises at the Dedication of the Monument 
( Wednesday, July 17, A.D. 1878) erected by the People of Hanover, Mass., in 
Grateful Memory of the Soldiers and Sailors of that Town who Died in the War 
for the Preservation of the Union. Boston: A. Williams & Co., 283 Wash- 
ington St. 1878. [8vo. pp. 103.] 

The pamphlet before us is an attractive one, both in its typography and contents. 
Hanover furnished two hundred men, nearly one-eighth of her entire population, to 
the army and navy in the late war. At the dedication, last July, of the monument 
to the memory of such of the men of Lanover as fell in defence of the union, the 

ings on which occasion are here given, speeches were made by some of our 
t orators, among them Gov. Rice, President Cogswell and Speaker Long. 
J. W. D. 


Proceedings of the Rhode Island Historical Society, 1877-78. Providence: Printed 

for the Society. 1878. ([8vo. pp. 118.] 

Report of the Librarian and Cabinet Keeper, Northern Department, of the Rhode 
ee ' ees Society, 1877-78. Epwin Marrin Srong, Librarian.  [8vo. 

pp. 45. 

The Rhode Island Historical Society is one of the most active of the historical 
societies in the United States. We refer our readers to the several numbers of the 
RecisrEr containing its proecedings, for an abstract of what is contained in these 
pages. Besides the reports and other proceedings, from Jan. 30, 1877, to Jan. 15, 
1878, we have biographies of the members who died during that period. 

The second pampblet whose title is given above, is reprinted from the first. Both 
pamphlets are handsomely printed. J. W. D. 


Old Times: A Magazine devoted to the Preservation and Publication of Documents 
relating to the Early History of North Yarmouth, Maine, including as far as 
possible any Incidents worthy of Record relative to the Towns of Harpswell, Free- 
port, Pownal, Cumberland and Yarmouth, all offshoots of the Old ‘Town ; also 
Genealogical Records of the Principal Families and Biographical Sketches of the 
most Distinguished Residents of the. Town Avucustus W. Corutss, Yar- 
mouth, Maine. [8vo. ey periodical. Vol. I. (Jan. 1, March 1, July 1, 
and Oct. 1, 1877) ; Vol. IL. (Jan. 1, April 1, July 1, and Oct. 1, 1878), pp. 284 
in the two volumes (8 numbers). Price 30 cents a number. ] 

This periodical, devoted to preserving in print the history of North Yarmouth, 
Me., and the towns which have been incorporated from its territory, has already 
been noticed in the Reaisrer (anée, xxxii. 341). Capt. Corliss, the editor, has the 
aid of able contributors, and has succeeded in collecting much valuable material 
illustrating the history and genealogy of the several towns. The work will be con- 
ar quarterly. Address the editor of ‘‘ Old Times,”’ P. O. Box, 261, Yarmouth, 

aine. J. W. D. 


Father Marquette at Mackinaw and Chicago. A Paper read before the Chicago His- 
torical Society. By Henry H. Horwsur. [Seal.] Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & 
Co. 1878. [8vo. pp. 16.] 

This pamphlet discusses some interesting questions in the history of French ex- 
loration in the west. It was called out by certain statements of Dr. Duffield, in 
is oration at Mackinaw, Aug. 15, 1878. The author is familiar with his subject, 

and maintains his positions with ability. J. W. D. 


Waltham, Past and Present, and its Industries. Cambridgeport: Published by 

Thomas Lewis. 1879. [Fep. 4to. pp. 104. Illustrated. Price $2.50.] 

The author of this book is Charles A. Nelson, late editor of the Boston Book Bulle- 
tin. He has given much interesting matter relating to the town of Waltham and 
its industries. It contains a sketch of the history of both Waltham and its parent 
town, Watertown, preceded by a glance at earlier New England settlements. The 
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author treats of the emigration from Massachusetts to Connecticut; the Pequot 
war ; the establishment of the first successful power loom ;_the first use of illuminat- 
ing gas in this country ; the watch factory ; and other matters of interest. ‘The book 
is illustrated by filty-live photographic views, taken by Mr. Lewis, the publisher of 
the work, in the highest style of the art. 1t is a valuable and attractive book. 

J. W. D. 


Book of the Wilders. A Contribution to the History of the Wilders from 1497 in 
England, to the Emigration of Martha, a widow, and her Family to Massachusetts 
Bay in 1638, and so through her Family down to 1875; with a Genealogical Ta- 
ble, showing, as far as may ve, their Relationships and Connections. By Rey. 
Moses H. Winper. [Arms.] New York: Printed by Edward O. Jenkins, for 
the Compiler, No. 4 Dean Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1878. [8vo. pp. 394. Price 
$3, or $3.16 by mail. With good indexes. Sold by Mr. Wilder, the Compiler.] 

History and Genealogy of the Family of Thomas Noble, 4 Westfield, Mass. With 
Genealogical Notes of other Families by the Name of Noble. Compiled by Lucivs 
M. Bourwoop. [Motto.] Privately Printed. Hartford, Conn.: Press of the 
Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co. 1878. (8vo. pp. 870. With very full indexes. 
Sent by mail, postage paid, for $5.32.] 

William Dawes and his Ride with Paul Revere. An Essay read before the New Eng- 
land Historic, Genealoyicat Society on June 7, A.D. 1876; to which is appended 
a Genealogy of the Dawes Family. By Hexey W. Hourano. [Arms of Dawes.) 
Bostun: One Hundred Copies Privately Printed for the Author, by Jom Wilson 
& Son. 1878. [Fep. 4to. pp. 158. With index of Names and folding Pedigrees. 
Price $10.] 

The Descendants of Nathaniel Mowry, of Rhode Island. By Writtam A. Mowry, 
A.M., Member of the New England Historie, Genealogical Society ; Member of 
the Rhode Island Listorical Society ; Honorary member of the N. H. Antiquarian 
Society ; and Corresponding Member of the Oregon Pioneer and Historical So- 
ay" Provideace: Sidney S. Rider. 1878. [8vo. pp. 343. With indexes. Price 

A Family History. Richard Mowry, of Uxbridge, Mass.; his Ancestors and De- 
scendants. By Wiuiaasm A. Mowry, A.M... . Providence: Sidney S. Rider, 
Publisher. 1878. |8vo. pp. 239. With indexes. Price $3.] 

William Wells of Southold and his Descendants, A.D. 1638 to 1878. By the Rev. 
Cuseies WeLtIs Hayes, Canon of St. Luke’s Cathedral, Portland, Me. ; Corres- 
ponding Secretary of the Maine Historical Society ; Member of the New _Eng- 
land Historic, Genealogical Society. Buffalo, N. Y.: Baker, Jones & Co., Print- 
ers and Binders. 1878. [8vo. pp. 300. With indexes. Illustrated. Price $4, 
including postage. ] 

A Genealoyy of the Descendants of Richard Porter, who settled at Weymouth, Mass., 
1635, and Allied Families: Also, some Account of the Descendants of John Porter, 
who settled at Hinyham, Mass., 1635, and Salem (Danvers), Mass., 1614. By 
Josera W. Porrer, of Burlington, Me.; Member of the New England Listoric, 
Genealogical Suciety ; of the Maine Genealogical and Biographical Society ; and 
of the Maine Historical Society. Bangor: Burr & Robinson, Printers. 1878. 
[8vo. pp. 350. Price $3, including postage. For sale by the author, J. W. Por- 
ter, Burlington, Me.] 

Pierson Genealogical Records. Collected and Compiled by Lizzm B. Pierson, of 
Andover, Mass. Albany, N. ¥Y.: Joel Munsell, Printer. 1878. [8vo. pp. 104. 
With an index. Price $2. Sold by Joel Munsell.] 

Genealoycal Record of the Descendants of David Sage, a Native of Wales; born 1639, 
and one of the First Settlers of Middletown, Conn., 1552. Carefully Prepared 
and Revised by the Author, from Authentic Records. Middletown, Conn.: Pel- 
ton & Kiog, Printers and Bookbinders. 1878. [8vo. pp. 82. With table of Con- 
tents and seven photograph Portraits. Prise in cloth, with Portraits, $2.25 ; 
without, $1.75; in paper, without Portraits, $1.50. Sold by Elisha L. Sage, 
Cromwell, Middlesex Co., Ct.] 

William Coddington in Rhode Island Colonial Affairs. An Historical Inquiry. By 
Dr. Henry E. Turner. Providence: Sidney 8. Rider. 1878. [Fep. 4to. pp. 60. 
No. LV. of * Rhode Island Historical Tracis.’’ Price 60 cents.) 

The Mitchell Family of North Yarmouth, Me. By Wiuiuu1am Mercuent, Sarcent. 
* Old Vimes ”’ Olfice, Yarmouth, Me. 1878. ([8vo. pp. 9.] 
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Paine Family Records. Edited by H. D. Parne, M.D., 26 West 30th Street 
New York. No. I. November, 1878. Joel Munsell, Printer, Albany, N. ¥ 
[8vo. pp. 28. Published quarterly, at $1 a year.] 

A Genealogical Sketch of Dr. Artemas Bullerd, of Sutton, and his Descendants. By 
Wititam Sumner Barron, of Worcester. Worcester: Printed by Lucius P. 
Goddard, 1878. [8vo. pp. 22.] 

Geneclogical and Historical Sketches of the Fletcher Family, Descendants of Robert 
Fletcher of Concord, Mass., 1630, delivered at their Second Reunion at Lowell, 
August 21 and 22, 1878; together with the Proccedings and a Compleie List of 
Members of the Family attending the Reunion. Lowell, Mass.: Published by 
George M. Elliott, Genealogical Bookseller, 48 Central Street. 1878. [8vo. pp. 
10. Price 50 cts.] 

Edward Chapman, of Ipswich, Mass., in 1644, and some of his Descendants. Com- 
— by Rev. Jacop Cuapman and Dr. W. B. Larnam. Portland: Printed by 

. Thurston & Co. 1878. [8vo. pp. 34.] 

[Pedigree of Forte of Barbadoes.| J. Lavers, Printer, Bristol [England. 1878. 

Broadside, 13 by 8 inches]. 


’ 


We give above the titles of sixteen genealogies, or works containing genealogies. 

The first book, the Wilder genealogy, contains an exhaustive biographical and 
genealogical account of the descendants of Thomas Wilder, who settled at Charles- 
town as early as 1640, and Edward Wilder, of Hingham, both of whom, there is 
reason for believing, were sons of Martha Wilder, who came from Shiplake, Ox- 
fordshire, England, in 1638, in the Confidence (anée, xiv. 335), and settled at Hing- 
ham, where she died, April 20, 1652. Among their distinguished descendants are 
the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, Ph.D., President of the New England Historic, Gene- 
alogical Society, and of the American Pomolegical Society, of whom a memoir and 

orcrait have appeared in the Register (ante, xxi. 97-120); and Prof. Alexander 
Wilder, M.D., of the United States Eclectie Medical College, New York. ‘The bio- 
graphies are full and reliable. The book shows laborious research, and the gene- 
alogy is clearly arranged. It is handsomely printed, and is illustrated by five por- 
traits, among them those of the author and the gentlemen above named; and bya 
view of Sulham House, a seat of tiie Wilders, and the arms of the present repre- 
sentative of the family in England. The Wilders are traced to Nicholas Wilder, 
who fought under the Earl of Richmond at the battle of Bosworth, and was reward- 
ed by him when he ascended the throne as Henry VII 

The next book, the Noble genealogy, besides being one of the largest genealogies, 
is also one of the most thorough and best compiled. Mr. Boltwood, the compiler, 
was a contributor to some of the earlier volumes of the RecisTer, and he has ever 
since been regarded as an authority in genealogical matters, especially concerning 
familics in the western part of Massachusetts. On the death of the veteran gene- 
alogist Sylvester Judd, while his History of Hadley was passing through the press, 
Mr. Boltwood was selected, with the approval of all concerned, to complete the 
work and compile the genealogies appended to it. As early as 1845 he commenced 
the labors which have resulted in the present work, by collecting dates and facts 
respecting his ancestor Thomas Noble, of Westfield, Mass. Gradually he extended 
his researches, and in December, 1859, his materials had increased so much that he 
issued proposals to publish a genealogy of the Noble Family, should enough subscrib- 
ers be vbtained to pay the printer’s bill; but as these were not obtained he laid his 
manuscript away. In 1875 he resumed work upon it; and he has now given the 
result of his labors to the public in the very satisfactory volume before us. The 
book is handsomely printed, and is embellished by eight illustrations, seven of which 
are portraits. 

The third book, ‘* William Dawes and his Ride with Paul Revere,”’ is interest- 
ing for its historical as well as its genealogical matter. Much has been writ- 
ten within a few years past of Paul Revere’s ride and the lanterns which were 
hung hy his direction in the belfry of the *‘ North Church,’’ Boston. In Mr. Hol- 
land’s paper before the Historic, Gencalogical Society, here printed, this subject is 
thoroughly investigated. He shows some of the causes for the historical interest 
attaching to the question, compares the poetical with the historical version of the 
ride, and gives the personal character and patriotic adventures of Revere’s com- 
panion, William Dawes, at length. He gives Capt. Pulling the honor of hanging out 
the lanterns at Christ Church tower ; but he changes the whole aspect of the matter 
by showing that the signal was not sent to Revere at all, but was made by his order 
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to Conant and others in Charlestown, and that the messenger who carried on the in- 
telligence so received was captured at once by the British, so that the signals were 
really of no effect. The Dawes genealogy, which follows, fills two-thirds of the volume. 
It is full and exhaustive in its details. Seventeen heliotype portraits and two fac- 
similes from Reyere’s engrayings of Boston embellish the book. ‘They are fine spe- 
cimens of the heliotype art. 

The next two volumes, by Mr. Mowry, of Providence, are also important additions 
to American genealogical literature. ‘They both are devoted to descendants of Na- 
thaniel Mowry, of Providence. The first is chiefly confined to the male line, so that 
of upwards of fifteen thousand names in it, two thirds bear the name of Mowry. 
The other book is identical with the preceding to page 112. The author then con- 
fines himself to descendants of Richard® Uxbridge, a tresoye of Nathaniel, giving 
descendants of all names. Mr. Mowry evidently has spent great labor on these two 

ks, and has been very successful in his research. He gives much of Rhode 
Island history besides the genealogical matter. He illustrates his book with views 
of several ancient buildings and with numerous autographs. One of the buildin 
is more than one hundred and seventy years old. It may be noted as a remarkable 
circumstance that Mr. Mowry has been able to give a series of autographs, without a 
break, for eight generations from Nathaniel to himself, all preceding him being his 
ancestors in a direct line. 

The next book, ‘* Wells of Southold,” by the Rev. Mr. Hayes, of Portland, Me., 
is a very full and satisfactory genealogy of the descendants of William Wells, the 
emigrant ancestor of this family, who settled at Southold, L.I., about the year 
1640, being one of the first settlers of that place. He is generally named next to the 
Rev. Mr. Youngs in the list of settlers. The author also gives an introductory ac- 
count of the Wells family in England, and the origin of the name. He introduces 
brief genealogies of the families of Bill, Clap, Conkling, Gladding, Hayden, Hayes 
(that to which President Hayes belongs), Ingersoll, Kip, Rowe, Sibley, Sizer, Stout 
and Whipple. Much valuable historical matter is here preserved. ‘The engravings 
consist of views of buildings, inscriptions (those of the Rev. William Wells, pre- 
bendary of Norwich, and William Wells, the emigrant ancestor, being given), auto- 
graphs, ke. The book makes a handsome volume. 

The seventh book, the Porter genealogy, is another valuable addition to American 
genealogy. Mr. Porter is one of our most thorough and persevering investigators 
of family history. He has devoted much attention to the genealogy of Weymouth 
and Braintree, Mass., and we know of no one more familiar with the history of the 
early families of these towns. The present book has been in preparation several years. 
The author has been indefatigable in his researches, which have been rewarded 
with satisfactory results. The book is carefully compiled, and its typographical ap- 
pearance is good. 

The eighth book, ‘* Pierson Genealogical Records,’”’ was compiled by Miss Pier- 
son, who is now in China engaged with her brother in missionary labor. Bein 
unable, before leaving this country for her post of labor, to overseee the issuing o 
her book from the press, this duty was entrusted to George Rogers Howell, of 
the New York State Library, author of ‘* The Early History of Southampton, Lon 
Island,’’ who has performed the editorial labor in the conscientious manner whic 
was to be expected of him. Mr. Howel!, who is a competent witness, bears testi- 
mony that ‘* the author has been indefatigable in collecting the records of these 
families,’ and pays a tribute to ‘* the fidelity with which she has executed her 
work.” A list of nineteen emigrants to America of the name is given, and more 
or less details concerning the descendants of seven of these are here given. 

The ninth book, the Sage genealogy, is by Capt. Elisha L. Sage, of Cromwell, 
Ct. Nearly all the persons in this country bearing the name of Sage are descended 
from David Sage, of Middletown, whose posterity is recorded in this volume. The 
plan of the work is to bring down each family separately to the present day, some- 
thing in the manner in which this is done in the Leland genealogy, but without the 
tabular form. The work bears marks of conscientious labor, but we are sorry that 
he has seen fit to omit the month and day in his dates. The author, having been 
laid aside by infirmity from the active life which he had been accustomed to follow, 
was induced to undertake this work, which has several times before been unsuc- 
cessfully attempted. ‘The work, we are glad to learn, has had a rapid sale, and but 
a small portion of its edition of 600 copies remains unsold. 

The tenth work, Dr. Turner’s “ historical inquiry ’’ concerning the part taken 
by Gov. Coddington in Rhode Island affairs, is a thorough and impartial investiga- 
tion into his conduct and character. Coddington has been called ‘‘ the father of 
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Rhode Island, and also its ‘‘ founder; ’’ but Dr. Turner does not consider him en- 
titled to either appellation. Fora time he lost the confidence of his fellow citizens, 
and the author seems to think he justly lost it; but he appears to have regained it 
before the close of his life. This monograph was read before the Rhode Island His- 
torical Society, Feb. 19, 1878, and is one of the most valuable of the ‘* Rhode 
Island Tracts.’”? We place it in our list of genealogies, as it contains the fullest 
genealogy of the Coddington family yet published. ‘The name, Dr. Turner informs 
us, is nut now found in Newport, and few who reside there are known to be de- 
scendants through females, 

The eleventh work, the Mitchell genealogy, is a reprint from ‘* Old Times,’’ an 
antiquarian periodical noticed in this number of the Recister. It gives one branch 
of the descendants of Experience Mitchell, one of the *‘ first comers ’’ to Plymouth, 
he having arrived there in the Ann in 1623; the branch being known as that of 
** Deacon Mitchell,’’ of North Yarmouth, Me. ‘The work bears the marks of care 
in its compilation. 

The twelfth work, ‘‘ Paine Family Records,’’ seems to be a revival of ‘* The 
Paine Family Register,’’ a quarterly periodical which Dr. Paine, the editor of this 
work, who then resided at Albany, published in quarto form, from Jan. 1, 1857, to 
Jan. 1, 1859, closing with its eighth number. Like that periodical, the ‘* Record ”’ 
is devoted to matter illustrating the genealogy of the various families of Paine in 
this country. Besides Dr. Paine the editor, Horace M. Paine, M.D., Nathaniel 
Paine, of Worcester, Mass., and Albert W. Paine, of Bangor, Me., contributed to 
this number. This promises to be a useful publication, and is deserving of liberal 
support from the Paines and those who inherit Paine blood. , 

The thirteenth work, the Bullard genealogy, gives the ancestry and descendants 
of Artemas Bullard, M.D., the maternal grandfather of the compiler, William S. 
Barton, treasurer of the city of Worcester. It contains a good biography of Dr. 
Bullard, and a full genealogy of his descendants. 

The fourteenth work, on the Fletcher family, is described in its title. The family 
gathering seems to have been a pleasant one, and its literary exercises meritorious. 

The fifteenth work, the Chapman genealogy, is reprinted from the ‘‘ Maine Gene- 
alogist and Biographer’’ for June, 1878. Both of the compilers, the Rev. Mr. 
Chapman, of Kingston, N. H., and Dr. Lapham, of Augusta, Me., have been con- 
tributors to the Reaister. The work is carefully compiled and handsomely printed. 

The last publication, the Forte pedigree, is by Capt. Nathaniel Forte, of Clifton, 
near Bristol, England, late captain of the 9th and 52d British regiments, and cap- 
tain of the West Norfolk militia. It isa tabular pedigree of eight generations of 
the descendants of Samuel Forte, of St. Johns Parish, Barbadoes, who died in the 
year 1712. Little concerning the genealogy of the Barbadoes families has been 
printed, and this is a valuable addition to it. 
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leaving one son, Dudley Richards 
Child, now residing at Boston, the 
only living descendant of the subject 
‘‘She was a woman 


Anprews, Gad, in Southington, Conn., 
Aug. 28, 1878, a. 75. He was born 
in Plymouth, Conn., the first child of 


Luman and Loly (Cowles) Andrews. 
He was a descendant in the seventh 
eneration from John and Mary An- 
rews, among the first settlers of Far- 
mington, Conn. He removed with his 
arents to Southington, in 1810, where 
e resided until his death. He filled 
many offices in the gift of the town, and 
was a member of the State Legislature. 
He was a farmer by occupation. His 
habits were literary, and he collected a 
library of over one thousand vols. His 
later years were almost wholly given 
to antiquarian researches. Of studi- 
ous habits anda retiring disposition, 
he died, as he lived, among his books. 
The Southington, Conn., Weekly Pha- 
nix, Sept. 6, 1878, contains a comme- 
morative notice by the Rev. Heman R. 
Timlow. 


Curtp, Mrs. Elizabeth, in Boston, at her 
residence, 1 Hollis Street, Dec. 13, 
1878, aged 97. She was the daughter 
of Paul Dudley and Anna (Mayo) 
Richards, of Boston, where she was 
born Aug. 18, 1781. She was a de- 
scendant in the sixth generation from 
Gov. Thomas! Dudley, through Gov. 
Joseph,? Hon. Williams Elizabeth,* 
who m. Joseph Richards, and Paul 
Dudley® Richards, her father (see Rea. 
x. 339). She m. Richards Child, a 
merchant of this city, who died Nov. 
28, 1840, leaving two children, both 
since deceased, namely, Elizabeth R. 
wife of Abel Ball, M.D. (ante, xxxi. 
234), and Henry R. whodied at Hills- 
boro’, lll., March 16, 1847, a. 30, 


of this obituary. 
of much intelligence and _ retained her 
mental faculties to the last, not only 
possessing vivid recollections of old- 
time events, but taking an interest in 
current events which led her to keep 
fully informed concerning them.’’— 
See obituary in the Boston Journal, 
Dec. 13, 1878, and Boston Evening 
Transcript same date. 


Curtis, Miss Catharine Parker, at Ja- 


maica Plain, Boston, June 26, 1878, 
aged 77. She was the eldest daughter 
of Joseph and Bethia Allen (Parker) 
Curtis, and was born May 13, 1801. 
By her death is severed one of the 
brightest links between the present 
and the past to those whose privilege 
it was to enjoy frequent intercourse 
with our departed friend. Her mind, 
always strong and clear, retained so 
many memories of the olden time and 
presented them in such entertaining 
forms to the younger generation, that 
she seemed the repository of local his- 
tory. Living always in the house 
where she was born (and where also 
her father and grandfather were born), 
she cherished a deep attachment for 
ancient times and eyents, and her as- 
sistance in genealogical research was 
always eagerly sought. Her affections 
were peculiarly strong, and her sym- 
pathy never failing ; in every way her 
death will be felt as leaving a sad 
vacancy. Some years since she pre- 
pared a careful genealogy of the Cur- 
tis family, which she has left in manu- 
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script form. She was a subscriber for 
the Reeister from the year 1851 till 
her death, and always keenly enjoyed 
its contents, finding a never-failing 
source of entertainment in reviewing 
its early numbers as her favorite read- 
in bg. 

She died in the same room where her 
mother and father had died, and where 
also her father’s parents and grandpa- 
rents died,—-an uncommon occurrence 
in our changing age. 8. 


Gopey, Louis Antoine, in Philadelphia, 


Nov. 29, 1878, a. 74. He was born in 
New York city, June 6, 1804. In 
early life he removed to Washington, 
but his stay there was short, and soon 
after he went to Philadelphia, which 
continued his residence for the rest of 
his life. In July, 1830, he issued the 
first number of the ‘* Lady’s Book,”’ the 
second periodical published exclusively 
for women, the ** Ladies’ Magazine,”’ 
established in Boston in 1828, being 
the first. In 1837, tie ** Ladies’ Mag- 
azine’? was united to the ** Lady's 
Book,’’ and Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, its 
editor, was associated with Mr. Godey 
in editing the latter periodical. Mr. 
Godey_ remained at the head of his 
magazine till Dec., 1877, when he sold 
it to the Godey Publishing Company. 
The ‘* Lady’s Book’’ has had a large 
circulation, and Mr. Godey realized a 
fortune from it. He was a philan- 
thropic man, but was unostentatious in 
his charity. See the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, Nov. 30, 1878, for fuller 
details. 


Pav.pine, Rear Adm. Hiram, senior flag 


officer on the retired list of the U.S. 
Navy, died in Huntington, L. I., Oct. 
20, 1878, a. 80. Le was a son of John 
Paulding, the captor of André, was b. 
in Westchester county, N. Y., Dee. 11, 
1797, and entered the Navy Sept. 1, 
1811. He was engaged in MeDon- 
ough’s victory on Lake Champlain, in 
1814, and was the last surviving officer 
in that battle. He served under Com. 
Porter in his W. India cruise against 
pirates in 1823, and in 1857 suppressed 
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Walker’sexpedition againstNicaragua, 
He was in command of the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard from 1862 till the end of the 
war. In 1866 he was appointed gov- 
agg of the Philadelphia Naval Asy- 
um. 


We tts, Rev. Eleazer Mather Porter, 


D.D., in Boston, Sunday, Dec. 1, 1878, 
a. 85. He was the eldest son of James 
A. Wells, and was born in Hartford, 
Ct., Aug. 4, 1793. He was licensed 
as a Congregational minister, March, 
1823, and officiated at Plymouth, Mass. 
and Calais, Me. On the 7th of June, 
1826, he was ordained as deacon, and 
June 21, 1827 , as priest in the Episcopal 
Chureh, and after officiating some 
months in Gardiner, Me., he took 
charge of the House of Reformation for 
Juvenile = nders at Boston, six years 
(Dee. 27, 1827-34). In 1835 he es- 
tablished the School for Moral Disci- 
pline, in this city, and conducted it till 
1843. In Dec., 1844, he became rec- 
tor of St. Stephen’s Church, and took 
charge of the City Mission in Boston, 
remaining in charge till his death. 
He was one of the pioneers of Odd 
Fellowship in Massachusetts, and a re- 
spected member of the Masonic frater- 
ternity. He was chaplain of the 
Grand Lodge at his death, having held 
the office almost continuously from 
Aug., 1853. The late John H. Shep- 
ary A.M., his parishioner, paid a 
1igh tribute to his character in the 
Kecister (ante, xvii. pp. 302-3). 


Wits, Hamilton, in Boston, Nov. 16, 


1878, a. 60. He was a son of Benja- 
min and Elizabeth Sewall (May) Wil- 
lis, and was b. in 1818. From 1837 to 
1853 he was a stock broker. He con- 
tributed many articles of interest to 
the Boston press, especially to the 
Gazette and the Journal. He was es- 
teemed by all his associates, and was a 
great admirer of Daniel Webster. His 
jather was the oldest brother of the 
Hon. William Willis, author of the 
‘* History of Portland,’ Maine (ante, 
XXxVii. pp. 1-8). 





dau. of John, Jr., 


1812, who by wife — F., 
had at Cambridge, & 


ERRATA ET ADDENDA.—Page 26, line 35, after Feb. 5, 1665, add also land of Mary widow of 


Nathaniel Glover, May 28, 1659. 


Page 27, line 26, for Hannah Manners of Warren, read Hannah, b. 1660, d. Jan. 14, 1729, 


and Mary (Gates) Maynard, of Marlboro’. 


Page 28, 1. 21, after 1707, add He is thought to have been with his brother Ebenezer at Casco 


Bay (Falmouth) before finally settling at Milton. 


Page 28, |. 26, for (Craft ?) read Holbrook. 
Page 30, 1. 25, ‘for Taher rewd Tabor. 
Page 31, 1. 29, for 1789 read 1749. 


Page 33, |. 15, real—He m. Rebecca, dau. of Daniel and Abigail (Craft) Holbrook. She was 


b. at “Roxbury, Feb. 9, 1699, &e. 


Page 33, 1.3 from bottom, after Dedham, read had by wife Susannah, dau. of Joseph and 


Susannah (Hartshorn) Beard, ‘of Westminster, Mass., a son Charies, b. Newton, May 25, 
dau. of Joseph Fullerton and Sylvia (Bingham) Hagar of Boston 


Vol. xxxii. p. 426, L 7 from bottom, read have no significance. 
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